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MADAM, 


HERE isnot any Thing that - # 
can Recommend Vertue to the | 
rid, with {d 'much Force 
and Advantage, as the Exam- 
les of thoſe-thar eminently PraQtiſe it. 
A 3 Vertue 
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The Dedication. 


Vertue is like Beauty in this, That it | 
has Peculiar and Nameleſs Charms, in 
the Living Original, which no Art can 
poſſibly repreſent in the Draughts or 
Deſcriptions of it. 

But *tis the great Unhappineſs of the 
World, that theſe Excelleat Examples | 
are ſeldom very Numerous : And none þ 
but thoſe who live within the Sphere of 
their Converſe, can have the Benefit of | 
their Influence : And, which is yet a 
greater Diſadvantage, perhaps ſeveral | 
of theſe, like your Ladiſhip, do Love 
and Chuſe Retirement. ln which caſe | 
they can be ſeen but by Few. 

All that we can do then for the Reſt 
ofthe World, towards the making them 
in Love. with Vertue, and the perſwa- 
_ them to Court and ſeek ir, lies in 
theſe following Things. We muſt pre-þj 
ſent them with as exaCt a Draught and 
Pifture of this Beauty as we can, in 
the clear and diſtinct Explications © 
gil gr moes add tothis, chemal mc 
fitting advantageous Drels, in gi 
_ving it the becoming Illuſtrations and 
deſerve 
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The Dedication. 
deſerved Praiſes. And it may further 
conduce to our Purpoſe, to draw alſo, 


' and fet near the Former, the deform'd 
. CharaQters of the oppoſite Vices ; 


which, like a Black-a-more by 'a Fair 
Lady, will {et off the Beauty to more 
Advantage. 

Thus much, I preſume, is tolera- 
bly perform'd in the following Book, 
which is greatly Ambitious to obtain 
the Honour of Your Ladiſhip's Appro- 
bation. 

Beſides theſe, there is but one Thing 


\ remaining, that can be ſerviceable to our 


Purpoſe : But *tis that which ſeems as 
Neceflary and Conducing as all the Reſt 
that we can do. And that is to aflure 
the, World, That the Excellent Draught, - 
or Picture we have made, is the Deſcri- 


| _ and Character of ſome Real Per. 
on, 


who rather: Excels, than falls ſhort 
of the Repreſentation. Without this, 
the Skill of the Repreſeater may bs ad- 
mired, but the Thing repreſented can- 


\, not; when it 15 not known, that there 


is any ſuch Thing really in Being ; and 
A 4 - "0 
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ſo the Deſign of the Labour would be 
loft, and the End fruſtrated. 

When we propoſe a Perſon, in whom 
thoſe Excellent CharaQters of Vertue 
may all be found, and that with advan- 
tage ; then we make it known, that'the 
Precepts and Rules preſcrib'd, are not 
Notions but Practice ; they are not only 
what ought to be done, but what is 
done; they are not invented, but are 
ratſed from Obſervation. When we 
can mention an Excellent Example, we 
confute that Prejudice which deters the 
Cowardly and Mean Spirits, from the 
Purſuit of Vertue ; who repreſent. it to 
themſelves, as too ſtrict in the Rules of 
it, as a Thing in Imagination 'only, 
and as too difficult, or even impoſlible 
to be put in Pradtice : And we do that 
which will inſpire the more Generous 
Souls, with a Spirit of Emulation ; and 
kindle, in all ſuch, a brave Ambiti- 
on to imitate and-equal, if they can, 
_ is ſo Excellent and Commenda- 
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It is for this, Madam, that IT have 
made ſo bold, as to ſet Your. Ladi- 
ſhip's Name to the Front-of this 3ook. 
*Tis well known of Your Ladiſhip, 
by all that have the Honour and the 
Happineſs of Your Acquaintance, that 
the beſt CharaCters here are no more 
the Deſcription of an Excellent Wo- 
man, than they are CharaCters of You. 
And they will all bear with me this Te- 
ſtimony to Your Worth, that where- 
in ſoever this Deſcription comes ſhort 
of the Subjet, it might be perfealy 
compleated by one that were able' to 
compleat Your Excellent CharaQter, 
To the Inſtances of particular Vertues 
in the Body of the Book, I had a De- 
ſire to add an Univerſal One. 

"This Apology, Madam, I ought to 
make for my Interrupting Your better 
| Employment ; for venturing to Pub- 
liſh thoſe Vertues to the World, which 
Your Ladiſhip does ſeek to Conceal ; 
and for aſcribing thoſe Praiſes, which 
You are as unwilling as deſerving to 
receive. 1 hope You will be pleaſed 

| to 
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to Pardon that, which a Zeal for the 
| Honour and Advantage of Your Sex 
; has inſpired ; and ſuffer me to Sub- 
b {cribe, 


MADAM, 


—< +» w@m— CO rey wut eu IRIS — en _.. / "y 


Your Ladiſhiz*s 
= Moſt Humble | 
and Devoted Servant, 
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PREFACE. 


To the Female Sex, 


Preſent you bere with a Piece of Morality , 

wherein you have the Charatters of Vertues 

and Vices; arawn, indeed, with deſign to 
Recommend the One Sort, and to Expoſe the Other : 
Yet I think-it is done with Sincerity t00, and that 
there needs no more but to repreſent theſe Things 
truly for both thoſe Purpoſes. The Book, 1 am 
ſure, would moſt effettually recommend its ſelf to 
you, if you would take the Pains to-Read and Con- 
ſider it well and compare what it ſays, with the - 
Common Praftice of the World. s i: the eff 
Way to know fally bow Uſeful and Important to yeu 
thoſe Intimations are, which are here preſented. 
But ſince this cannot be known without ſuch an 
of it, and eſpecially thoſe who bave moſt need of 
theſe Inſtruttions, will ve apt to neglet# them, 1 
think fit to ſay ſome few Things to 7 cnn the 
Reading of it. 

It is deſign'd and direfled to ſerve the Honour 
and Happineſs of the Female Sex, who wag ar 
the larger Half of Mankind ; and who leſs 
are, or may be, as [mportant, at leaſt, 4 ys 

&e 
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ther. I cannot cbuſe but think, that the Glory and 
Worth, and Happineſs of any Natiou depends as 
mu h upon them, as upon the Men, And, perhaps, 
others will be of my Mind, if it be conſiderd ; That 
' we are born of them ;, that we commonly derive 
from them what we are in our Nature, more than 
from the other Parent : So far as this does depend 
upon the frame of the Body, which u not a little, it 
& form?d in the Womb. We are beholden to our 
Mothers Vertue and good Diſpoſition, and wiſe 
ordering of ber ſelf for our natural Inclinations to 


any Vertue, for the Calmneſs of our Temper, for 


rhe Brightneſs of our Wit, for the Regularity of our 
'Canſtitutions, and for the Strength of our Bodies. 
Fd on the contrary, from their Exorbitant Paſſi- 
ons we are diſpoſed to great Paſſions; and from 
their ungovern'd Appetites, their Intemperance and 
her V ices, we often derive the Strength of Vitious 
Inclinations, a crazy Conſtitution, and a weak, 
Body ? But further will their Influence upon the 
World appear, if we conſider that Invincible, and 
Univerſal Law of Nature, which inclines the other 
Sex to love and ſeth their Converſation and Com- 


Ton hence it muſt needs ns That their In- 
fluence upon the Men commonly as great as 
they will. Thetr Se will fully head Mz 
we cannot chuſe but put on ſome Conformy to thoſe 
whom we love: Their Per ſwaſions and Inſtig ations 
will powerfully provokg and excite s 5, their Appro- 
bation aud Applanje is a great Encouragement, and 
their Condemnation or Diſlike, neceſſarily _ 

PE 
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he Preface. I 
and d;ſpirits our Endeavours. Do not theſe things 
appear in the Experience of all Ages ? Could Adam 
bumfelf long keep bus Innocence, when Eve had eaten 
the forbidden Fruit, and added ro that the Per- 
ſwaſion of bim to do the ſame ? Was wot the Migh- 
ty Sarfl mov'd to 4 mortal Envy againſt David, 
becauſe the Women in their Songs and Applauſes, 
had preferr”d the lucky Youth before the pratts,? 
Warriour ? Did not the Idolatrous Wives ſo far 
prevail with Solomon, 4 to draw that wiſe Prince 
into the abſurd Sin of Idolatry ? Do not Hiſtories 
ſhow us that t oy have been able to per ſwade, ever, 
the greateſt to what they would ? That they 
bave by their Inſtigation overturn?d Kingdoms, 
confounded Commonwealths, laid Cities p 7 
and brought to paſs the greateſt Revolutions and 
Confuſſons: ? that on the other ſide, they have 
ſometimes been the Springs and fir Movers of the 
Braveſt Actions ? Have they not ſaved many Ci- 
ties, and Contributed greatly many times to the 
Strength and Proſperity of Commonwealths ? Some 
of theſe Things may be ſeen in the following Book, 
We may ſee it common in the World, that the other 
Sex are often but the Tools and Slaves ro their 
Vices ;, or the Inſtruments and Servants of their 
4 _ And maeed, that they take Delight in 

; that *tis »ſuu their greateſt J- and 
me hho and the moſt ſenſible part in the Reward 
of their Hazards Labours, to have pleaſed 
this Sex in what they have done ;, to have promoted 
the. Honour and Intereſt, or to have gain'd the 

Praiſe nf Fore ef 00 Woman that 57 loved. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Thin * are n0t ſaid to' Impute to them 
LT "Folly of the World z but" to ſhow, 
. from the Inflarice which they can have init, Hew © 
i " mecyſſary and Importent it is, that they be brought 
g up in Learning and Vertuc, and bave their Mind: 
vel eg BJ and pRUInecs by theſe Accomphiſh- 
went s. bave contributed no more towards 
Vice, ey towards Vertue. What harm that Sex 
did to the World in Eve, they have mads us 4 ſuffici- 
ent amends for in the Bleſſed Virgin. What harm 
ſoever they do to the preſent Age,and whatever their 
ſhare may be in the Vices and Folkes of it, this we 
may juſtly blame the Men for ; who take upon them 
20/govern all Things, and condemn the Women to 
Juch an Education, as can render them but ver 
bttle uſeful, and leaves them apt to be only mi ade 
chievous and bartful to the World, Certainly 
there cannot poſſubly be « greater over-ſight, than 
to baniſh them to thoſe little, trivial and ſeleſ Em 
ployments, which uſually rake up their precious Time 
of Ledfre and « ſingle Life. To confine them 
wp of Wax, when they ſhoald be 
forma, or "My Minds, by the Laws of Vertue 


+ To learn fn adjuſting of their 
Fry nake than of _ ORD Attions . 

theſe Employment: ont Of 8 of 

| {eh uch Temptations 4s _ corrupt them ; ; 20 wha 
fron Pee,» into them ? If they kgep them 
Vice ho” do they form in their 

? The Trut h is, they cannot | bivder the 
grow of Ve and Folly, from 'the Seeds of them 
that are in our corrupted Nature. Theſe will im- 
| preve 
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The Preface.” 
and get Strength in them, by the Exerciſe 
oa ena Il 2 ith ks 
if they are kept from evil Attions : And they 
be corrupted by their own untaught and ungovern d 
Diſcomr ſes with each other, 

There is no Oppoſition to Vice and Folly made by 
this Sort of Edaxcatjon ;, and then it muſt needs 
grow if it be not check'd and ljl"d: yea it rather 
ſerves to cheriſh and promote it, They are bred 
in a great concern and care abeat their Bodies, 
and in a neg lt of their Minds ; they aretaught to 
ſtrive to recommend themſelves to theWorld without 

real worth, and meerly by the Ornament and 
diſpoſal of the .Ourfide. What meaſure of Cha- 
ſity are they raught, by makjng the Image of # 
Fair Woman, mth bat one Garment on, and Ca- 
reſſing a Black: a-moor ? Their Muſick, joyn d with 
ſuch Song, as have for their common Subjett gei 
ther fond Love, or obſcene Intimations, or blaſ- 
ws Flanteries of their Sex z what dats it 

cheriſh V amy and Pride, and feed and excite 
fookſh aud ſhameful Deſires ? And what Vertne 
are they taught, what uſeful Knowledze are they 
poſſeſs?d with, by this Education ? What FVertue 
do they learn by the Management of the Needle ? 
How lutle may they raderſtand of Fortitude, or 
poſſeſs of it, for all the IE 4 Broad: (boul- 
der'd Image in Wax, and the ſetting it by 4 Pil- 
lar ? Or what degrees of Charity does it put wto. 
them, and what Kules of Exereifog it are taught 
them, by their learning to e up the Image of 4 
Woman, with Three nakgd Children about bey ? 
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What do they learn of the Nature and Uſe of 
Fruits and Plants, while they learn to imitate thew 
in their Shape and Colour ? Might not the Wie 
that can excel in theſe Curiouw and Uſeleſs 
Trifles, be taught more important Things ? 
might they not learn Phyſick, 'and Chirurgery, as 
well as Cookery ;, to ame a well a5 to deſtroy Meu 
pleaſantly ? bat bh # 4 Vice rather than an 
Accompliſhment, as commonly prattiſed ; why are 
they not as ſoon taught the whole ſomeneſs or unt- 
wholeſomeneſs of Meats and Drinks, as what is 
Pens and Gratefſd to the Palate ? bave 
not Leftures of Morality read to them m their 
Se s, and the Miſtreſſes ſhowing them the Im- 
portance and Uſefulneſs 0 of the Precepts of Vertue ? 
Why may not they learn Languages at well as we ? 
Whenever they ſet well about it, they commonly 
bk Feerer thas'we cam. te Ano Orang 


not think, one Logue nor bardly one T ongue 
enough for them. chief rin 'Improve- 


ing ts without Improvement, and all they learn 
Ars thing that they can ever be the wiſer, 
or the better, or the bappier for. Their Education is 
not direBled, nor ods _ _ oe 6 bow Odi04 


Ft Sits ee Glorious Ns ork Py Tui 
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The Preface: vit 

ſfrieibn,” but not from Pride and V anity;, nor 
have wade them, «as we ſhould do, the Sehool 
of- Verene , and Religion, and uſeful Know- 
ledge. 
ee here the Ground and Reaſon of all the. De- 
felt; and Diſparagements of that Sex, Hence are 
we ſo often vexed or tainted with their Vices and 
Follies : "This is the fundamental Orcaſion of all 
the juſt Complaints that are made againſt them. 
And moſt unjuſty are they uſed, while they ave 
bred to be of no uſe, and then are deſpiſed for be- 
ing ſo : and while there. is no care taken to poſſeſs 
them with Vertue, and Religion, and Learmng, 
and then ihe are railed at for Ignorance, Folly 
and Vice. To this C anſe muſt all their Emprineſs 
and Impertinence be imputed ;, hence "tis are 
ne:mmore uſeful to the: World, To this alſo, we 
muſt impute all their Vices, the ll Influence they 
bave among Men , and all the Miſchief they 
ao. 

Thus we may fee bow Important it is to the 
World, and how much for the Intereſt 'of the O- 
ther Sex, that the Women be bred to uſeful Knows 
lege and Vertue, And thus I have follow'd the 
Common Cuſtom, in giung the Preference to the 


Men, and ſpeaking firſt of their Intereſt 4n- this 
Matter. | 


1 ſhall now apply my ſelf direftly to the: Women: 
themſelves, and endeavour'to make it appear to 
them, bow Import ant and Uſeful it '3s to them 
ſelves; to be Learned and" Virtnow. © Something 

a " 
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is ſaid of Learning in the following Book,” and 
therefore I ſhall ſay the leſs bere ;, and the Par« 
ticular Vertnes are recommended, and therefore 1 
ſhall only inſiſt upon ſome General Commendations 
of it, 


Let me intreat you then, to conſider the Plea- 
Tis 


be renferr”d us." Thoſe are 
bly Ignorant of the Natures, both of Vereue and 
Vice,/ that imagine there can be a greater Good 
than the One, or a greater Evil than the Other 7, 
that we can be Happy and Vicious, tt miſerable 
- ded prying rally Bay 
fame % | 1 Sx and 
I Thy Compoſe and Cain i. 
frons, and quiet the . Vertue ſets the Soul 
is Order, which is Beautiful and "Pleaſant ; it 
teaches every Faculty and Power 'in we its right 
Place and Office, makes it know its Bounds and 
do its Dany : Diſorders and Confounds all. 


i” 
fe 


Vertne for the Souf;, and Vice, on the contrary, 
Weakens, Deforms, and gives it Pain and Trou- 
ble.  Vertue is Serene and Calm, Vite is Stormy 
and | Tempeſtuons: The Vertuons Woman may 
live without Fear or Diftruſt, in Tranquility and 
Regoſe. She has no cauſe to bluſh in Company, nor 
to tremble when is alone. She can enjoy the 


S The Petfads 
nu merable'\Circamſt ances, whereafoif, any one be 
WAY ty the %* er6. 04104. /Infld,. 'Vertue'ungt 
Wyldom areatie only, T lungs. thatonn fihyor, ar. 
all Cangitigngauto! Aadyrny\inoe wad be Veppyriin: 
them... Ley, dixel$ $9. the. our able: and: 
comfortebge{/ſg, hah of 14:(reyd and: BurFor-. 


tune, habuof @ ${gjnicd Anda Siofhe tate: ons. 


1 beſe Gheh? J v0 powenyull, 
and. the, . Neon bing jus Wh *A wall game, 


you true, dimers \ and. «/facere Servants, wWhiln 
outward, Requty.. an Oryament. 3 procareyionty. 


ſ{eigned, nes. wdnd .will onid phi Hears whit 
win 1aſtex, thargbe fading.\ tages | afi 4. 
ont ſide. [actin atjon yay mahiha\AanC ours. wid 
Seek, you, (ih .qr4y-be enonght Yo.be &. Wowap \for. 
this, eſpecially .xf to #hat there: he addedi Beauty 
and tbe Imytncible Charms ;of -4 gbod Fortune 1 
big theſe, caunpe; beget 4. trug.and laſting » lobd\ 
Withour, Wifdonp,. avd Herine,” tid Knowledge. 
The Servang is. uo ſooner bitter agquaimed,"\" bi. 
may be Folly. and. Vice diſtaſte bim,"\ aud \bis: Ad 
dreſſes. arg, ata. End. If, Iewereſt 'ing age chit 


ſtill, then. bg proceeds 'to oy «p' the propoſed | 
withoin 


Bargain," and. there. i6.)a "74; 
Love, which, 12 Hell ypen, X arth. —_ _ 
out. nf Thing 5, thaugh! i be. rs, 


firſt Sight, 366, 8 648 /ecurdutongubul Ae ew: | 


eſt and moſt fonkyſb. Part of {ene ; 
them ut kindles 20, more. than. viewrdſh, Defee, 
which turngynto; Diſt afte very-cammenty, 4s. 


4K Mgr Tor mighty Adtirerien faluinks | 
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\ Contempt; "\ ant "one" riay” ſor the” fadk arid pretty 


thing ſitting atorie;\ for © kit bin; *while the" Paſſi- 


hae Lover is" biigging a" Bottle- peeps and hif- 


fig the Glaſs inſtegal of ber, 41d any Btg"Fr able to 
draw br detain "ble fYom her Cop ay." \Khow- 
leade" and Vertne' Wold make yout*worthy bf that 
Love which"Nate #elines ns. to D/@rt® you, and 
would make © your Sdtiety always pRaſmr hd al- 
ways deſirable, "and that to the beft aol wiſeſt of 
Men. LS ITN 

It is ng \ſmall"dvanrage 10 you""thut'us Wil- 


.dom and Vertue ar6viit'nnſt chariihg thing and 


will give you the greateſt power you'cn eve over 
the other Sex ; ſo they il direft you to judve righr- 
ly of Men, and toplace your Favours and AﬀeFtions 
there where they arebeſt deſert” d, where they mill be 
beſt requited; where'1t will be moſ} for , your FHo- 
nour and H.ppineſs to place them, As theſe will 
inable you ro know and\ diſcern which are the beſt 
and wiſeft of them; - ſo they mill: diſpoſe you to 
value ſnch Meri moſt, and to prefer them. When 
guided by theſe" you will not be caught with fine 
Cloaths or @' ſprite Mien ;* you will not fall in 
love with a Man for his boaſting of arid\commending 
himſelf, nor for - his addreſſng blaſphermons Com- 
plements\ to you, 'y% will not judge of bis worth 
by the "former trick,” nor of 'bns love" by the Litter, 
Tou will not think #9 brthappy and be at the merc 

of a. fool, .;or \ expett- rbat he will ſe” you well 
who: bas not\one Kertue to dirett or diſpoſe him to 
as. fo." 1» Nor wilt *yowthink that an 1b1md.mce of 
a 3 Wealth 


were ly neceſſary to 
to your Fowr and Eſteem ;, and thi | 
advantage, by this Influence | 


and worthy Ohjett» of your Aﬀettions and Choice. 
To your great advantage it would be, to ſtir up 
in tbe an Ambition to be well accompliſh too ; 
to make them 'd of Ignorance and Vice 
by your Example ;, arid you your ſelves would be 
the wore happy in Brothers, Husbands, avid 
Cd chel of aur Age bave perb 
the Women of our s greater 
advantage than ever their Anceſtours bad for the 
Improvement of their Mind; ;, at leaſt ſo far a: 
the Reading of Good Books can contribute toward; 
this, When you have 4 many of the beſt 
2 9.09. ey a tp 
or Ira woto ie. is 4 

Rr ay AY tt brings the Wiſdom 4 
. 


tbe . Ancients to you unveiPd , and inables you 
to ſtudy aye wirhom! oheneng  - 
' Cour atig ue Lavitg s. We: 
have be cho ies and | 
beſt ay fo Fd Pj deer Foe Greats "I 


Rome / 


The | xill 


Rome could beaſt of, Tranfeed ints Engliſh* 
Hnd ſtill this Work of Tranſlating goes on, and 
will eſpeclally do ſo if it has the Encour ho 
and Favour of your Sex : And I would 
ſee our own e as Learned as any br of in 
the World. % may we not ſee the coſtly 
uſeleſs Trifles that fill the Cloſets of our Ladies 
thrown ont, and Excellent and Uſeful Books ſet 
ap there in their ſtead. Ton have almoſt notbing 
elſe to do but 10 ſtudy all the time that you live 
ſingle, and are at liberty from Aﬀairs of the 
World. Ty be ſure there 1s nothing you can do [0 
much 10 your advantage 4; to entertain and e 
your ſelves much with Good Books. I need not Re- 
commend to you Plutarch or Hierocles, or Livy 
or Seneca, or the Excellent Antoninus, lately 
Tranſiaed, with the Learned and Uſeful Reflelis- 
on; of Madam Dacier, 4 Phyloſopber of your own 
Sex, at this the Famous for her Wit and Learn- 
wg. Nor 1 meniyon more, fance 
Saws Lenny ty ow : fine ep 
cy ay preſent Buſeneſ3 to Recommend the follow- 
mg 


Hee, then, you have the Charatters of the 
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and Vice for Verewe, Vice 1s an Ugly Name,and 


1 that which almeft all abbor ſhould be imputed to 
* them; andVerroe is pemerally in the Notion com- 
; a 4 mended 


wo 
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menged.and eſteemed, and therefore almoſt allpre- 
rend 10 Vertue in general. But when \we. come'to 
the reproof "of. particular. Vices, \«nd to char 
them upon thoſe that are Guilty ; and. ſo when we 
come t0 inſiſt upon particular  Vertues" and. 10. urge 
the Prattice of them : Then the World boggles and 
beſuates'; or it may be is angry and oppoſes. Then 
the beloved Vice will not be believed to be a Vice 
and it ſhall-be accounted ill nature or moroſeneſs 
or a particular ſpite that calls it ſo: And the Vertue 
that 'we "want, and do not care to = in prattice 
will not be allow?d to be a Vertue, out ſhall be dif 
pured againſt, | | T he one will be defended under 4 
Joft and ſpecieus name, and the other rejetted un- 
der a bad one. ' Thus do many Perſons" often de- 
ceive themſebves to their diſparagement and ſhame 
and miſery. While they-cangoe diſcern aright i 
this matter. they perhaps. (lyon the moſt Honourable 
Vertues, and embrace the- moſt ſhameful Vices. 
They will refuſe what is good, and betake themſelves 
to what is burtfud.  T hey will be aſhan#d of Ver- 
rue, and boaſt of their: Fices:... Further, as Per- 
ſons are apt for themſelves to find ont this way 10 
evade the Arguments for Vertue, and the Reproofs 
of Vice; ſothey will endeavour to "Wfinence other s 
after the ſame: manner. + They that ars # iciaus 
naturally defire to have others like themſelves, that 
their better-prattice may not condemn or diſparage 
them,. that others may fall into. the ſam 'incon- 
veniencies which they bave\brought themſelves to 
by their wickedneſs 4 and ſo may not be able 10 wn 
riac 
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ride or deſpiſe them, or . that, they muy accompliſh 

neon are yet afraid of Y wag tg 
and... ſhameful deſign. To .zheſe. Purpoſes; they 
endeavour. much the confounding of all things, an 
e/pectally of the natural and common ſigns of Paſ- 
ſions and Vices in the Soul: Theſe they would\ {aun 
have not regarded, nor believed ta, be the Marks 
and Symptoms of any ſuch things. . Highly neceſ- 
ſary it is then to be poſſeſt with 4 clear and. diſtin 
knowledge of theſe things. 

And here you have Verthe repreſented in ber 
true Beauty and: Luſtre, and the ngly Mak, the 
frightful V izor which ſpiteful Sinners put upon ber 
is taken off. Ton may ſee ber in all ber Charms, as 
far as they can be repreſented in a Deſcription or 
Pifture of ber : which 1 confeſs camot have. the 
advantages of the Life, in. a_ ſublime Example, 
but yet may be ſufficient ra beget inns ſome Love 
and Admir ation of the Beauty. And here you have 
alſo Vice repreſented in its true Colours, and all 
her Deformity. ſhown , as far as was confitent 
with Modeſty and Diſcretian : and the Paint and 
Diſguiſe which the Vicious Wit of the World puts 
upon her 1s alſo removed. Here are Motives. to 
Vertue , and juſt Diſſwaſives from Vice, propoſed. 
The Means of prattiſing and improving in the one, 
and of abſtaining from, and mortifying the other. 
You bave the Subjetts treated on, ſuch as are of 
common Uſe and Concern, ſuch ag. relate 19 ev 
one : The Vertues , ſuch as all may reach, þ—— 7 4 
Vices ſuch 4s all arc expoſed to. Ton have a 
ive 
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the Diſcour /e and caſic : Free from the crab. 
bed terms fog ale: You have a Philsſ 
not diftating after the rudeneſs of an Academy, 
but complementing and inſinuating his wholſome 
Counſels in the ſtile and manmer of a Comttier. 
_ that will recommend the Book, further [ 
That the moſt of it was written by 
a very ny re Perſon in « Neighbour Nation, 
who bed the Honour to be 4 Comnſellour and 
Preacher in Ordinary to the King that then Reigned 
there. 
Here you have an Excellent Anatomy as it were 


of the Soul, a view of the Inſides of Mankind, 


= that ſee the ſecret Motions, Working s 
= fil 8 ſorts of Paſſion; end Humor. 


may kearn the World then without - 
rag oY "abich i the /afef way ad i es 

[md on Sen For thus you will not be 
rx hy rr or vexed winh the wink: 
eh], a you art learning it, 
Fradls Ale | portable conſtantly ree- 
rp _g rity a Mariners Chart, ſhows 
rhe Rocks and Shelves of Vice whereon vonvary and 
tagss Souls are wont to make Shipwrack, of Hb- 
nor, perhaps of Health, of Fortune and Eſtate. 
thd i ſows rhe Safe and the Honourable Roads of 
Fertue. Aud is it not a very Important aid ne- 
poſer thing rote tang = Aaters before we 
this we o_—_ 

rage lrerning the Sek in this 

- om ————— and the Rocks $1 
ſtaring 
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ſplitting mpon rhem.. Witbout 4 preview Admoni. 
#0 cl Infruttion about what we aye to avoid 
and what tochuſe, we ſhall learn the World only 
to jrnitate it, we ſhall leery and comply, ind en- 
deirvour to be as hkg it as we can; we ſha be led 
away with the Error of the Wicked, and follow 4 
Mouttitude to do Evil. We are naturally prone to 
imitate what we ſee done by others, and more prone 
10 imitate Evil than Good ; and we ſhall commoniy 
meet with more Ill Examples than Good ones, By 
conſequence we ſhall be in greater kikelthood of 
learning and following Viee t ue, if we are 
not fenced -—_ Good Inſtruttion before we 
ventwe imeorbe World. 


Let me aid, ja milo Importance to 


ro be as early as bs acqudinted with theſe 
lhy90 learn betimes the Knowledge and Prattice 
of Vertene, Por #s mth as Habits of Good or 1 
are cominantly yrowny in #s ; but eſpecially in onr 
your and tener "Tears, Onur Aftion; wm thoſe 
Tears ave as it were thi Steds or Foundations of 
fſurnre Hubie: : which we coneratt when we are 
young, and are not able id leave when we are 
old, Bat if we riemot Hyhily Aiſcern Good from 
Emil, we ſhall beeotne archſtomed to do Evil before 
we know what it #9, Andif once te wre arrived at 
this, it will be a mattey of 4s inet difficulty torcure 
our ſelves, #3 it were for the Ethiopian # e 
his Skin, or the Lropayd bis Spots, This es 
rhe difficulty of conmvinting #s of onr Faults, We 
full be both iv own that we bave been ini an Er- 
ror : This will engage ws to juſtifie our Re 
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ther than acknowledge them," that-wtr may detrony 
ſelves go on withous''ſhame . or remarſe. And be« 
ſoaes , if we are convinetd of: a,Fanlt., afthe. that 
aiffpculty 1s over, there u more remaining,. and: tas 
yet a very largetagk. to conguer and ſorſeke it, when 
tis become 4s it Were 4i ſecond nature. ergy \(caſic 
tq corrett and form young anthttnder . Inclinations 
to.Evil. But, whey. ſeveral: Tears are  goneover 
them, and they are. become - confirn? d Habits," they 
@re then not caſily ſubdued. » We muſt then kyow 
Vertue and Vice ow and \ kiow them. in their 
leaſt beginnings and loweſt degret; that we may 
prattice the one, and abſt ain fromthe other. 

And "tis neceſſary that 'pe\"\begin berimes--to 
prattice Verine ana to refoſt and ubord Vicethat we 
may. be. Snurad. amd atcuſtowed to:do ſo. Then 
will. 4 be eaſie t0\he Fertuons all one Days, and we 
amuſe. put Ind PNGE 6714: — upon onr ſelves 
3. we , would c . with the; Sobcuations of, 
Vice, me Fon. this: we ſhall. fall i 54 
anhbappy State that it will. bo--eafie to us only to 
be Vicious, and we muſt put a\Ganſtraint.'upon our 
ſelves when we are to do4h4t:which would become 
1s, and would be for our -Intereſb.or our Hondar. 
Reſides *tis our Wiſdom and Happineſs. to: have is 
lirghe occaſion for repentance as. is poſſible, and 
therefore to begin 4 Courſe of: \#ertwe betames. And 
tis our Honour to bave attaind. a great and . c- 
minent degree” of Vertue ; bus the Jooner we bhe- 
Fi to cendeavour this,  the- more likely we are to 
attain it, Vertue in youth. ſettles « good Conſti- 
tution and confirms Health in the. fog —_— 
| an 
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and ſupports a tender and weak Conſtitution which 
Vice would quickly deſiroy. Vertue wn youth makes 
the beſt Proviſion of Worldly Enjoyments and Com- 
fortable Thoughts for Old Age. It defers the In- 
firmities of Old Age, and makes that commonly 
the freer from the things that are uſually grievous 
toit, To Toung Perſons then, 1 would particular- 
ly recommend the Uſe of this Book for the pro- 
moting of Vcrtue among them. 

To conclude : The Women bave here an excel- 
lent Mirrour wherein they may ſee themſelves and 
all the World, they may diſcover whatever Spots 
or Deformities are upon themſelves or others, This 
is a Glaſs that will certainly ſhow you what does 
beſt become and moſt acorn you. Dreſs by this, 
you muſt needs like your ſelves, and may do ſo 
with good reaſon, and without flattering your 
ſelves : aud you would alſo approve your ſelves to 
God and the Holy Angels, and to the beſk and 
wiſeſt among Mankind. 

1 muſt only deſire you t0 take notice of this fur- 
ther, That I do not apply the great Charati er I have 
given of this Book to what you now ſee of it, but 
to the whole ;, that which « here is at moſt but half 
worthy of it, for it is but half the intended deſign. 
The other half is aftually under Hand, and I hoye 
will be ſpeedily preſented to you ; And then I doubs 
not but it will appear worthy of your Eſteem, and of 
my Recommendation ; and Highly Uſeful to pro- 
mote your Honour and Happineſs, the end for 
which it is deſigned, | 
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Of READING; 
With ſome Remarks upon that of 
this Book. 


HERE IS NOT any thing more 

7 true than that Reading , Conver- 
ſation, and Contemplation, are three 

of the moſt uſeful and moſt charming emploi- 
ments in the world. By Reading we enjoy 
the Dead, by Converſation the Living, and 
by Contemplation our Selves. Reading en- 
riches the Memory, Converſation poliſhes the 
Wir, and Contemplation improves the Judg- 
ment. But among theſe noble Occupations of 
the Soul, if we would determine which is 
the molt important ; it muſt. be confeſſed that 
Reading furniſhes both the other : And with- 
out that our Contemplation would be of no 
advantage, and our Converſation without 
pleaſure, TT .- 
It is' neceſſary to the Ladies of greateſt 
Wit,..as well as to thoſe of the meaneſt z in 
that it,gives to the former much the greater 


Liſtrez: as it mends the Imperfe&tions and De- 
. E fects 


2 Df Readinc. 
fects of the latter. It renders theſe tolerable 
and makes them admirable. And to ſay the 
troth, Reading ſhews us many things which 
our own reaſoning could never diſcover ; it 
adds ſolidity to our thoughts, and a charm- 
ing ſweetneſs to our diſcourſe,: It finiſhes 
and compleats that which Nature has but on- 
ly begun. 

Nor is it ſtrange that we ſhould receive ſo 
great advantage from this, ſince the beſt In- 
ventions in the world have ow'd their Origi- 
nal to Reading join'd with Judicious Think- 
ing ; and the one is as the Father, the other a 
Mother to the fineſt Thoughts. And becauſe 
neither of theſe ſeparately can produce any 
thing of perfe&tion, it is cafie to comprehend 
why they who have no love for Books 'can 
ſpeak nothing but what is trivial, and their 
converſation 1s -no better than a perſecution 
of their company. 

That a good Wit may ſet off its ſelf well 
enongh without any thing of Study, as they 
ſay a good Face needs no Ornaments, is what 
I cannot, without diſſimulation, allow. But on 
the contrary it muſt be ſaid that as the ſto- 
machs which have greateſt hear, have need of 
moſt food ts keep -the body in goed plight 
and maintain life ; ſo the brighteſt W its have 
molt need of reading, to acquire thereby po- 
liteneſs and fulneſs ; and eſpecially to mode- 
rate that vigour which cannot ſucceed bunt by | 


chance when it is altogether alone. It is then 
IN 
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in this incomparable School they muſt learn 
what is excellent, to entertzin the company 
that is good, and to be a remedy againſt the 
bad. Here the Ladies mult receive antidotes 
againſt the perſecutions of thoſe who. diſ- 
courſe is all Idle and Impertinent. It is Read- 
ing that renders Converſation moſt grateful, 
and Solitude leaſt tedious. 

There are others neyertheleſs of another 
opinion, and ſuch as think that *tis ſufficient, 
for learning the beſt things in the world,to en- 
joy the converſation of good Wits, without 
putting ones ſelf to the trouble of turning 
over Books. But tho I grant that the Con- 
verſation of Worthy Perſons is very neceſla- 
ry, and may as a living School influence us 
moſt powerfully while we ſee the rule and 
an excellent example together : Yet it ſeems 
to me that they who content themſelves with 
the company of thoſe that Know much, might 
become more compleat by reading their works. 
It is my Opinion, that if Converſation gives 
readineſs, Reading aftords abundance z that 
the former diſtributes only what this latter 
acquires, and is liberal of the riches which 
reading heaps together. Moreover , ince 
men take more pains about what they write, 
than what they ſpeak, and no man employs 
fo much care. in that which is to endure but 
for a moment, as in that which is to endure 
forever * It muſt be own'd that we may ra» 
ther expc& to find excellent things in the 
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Writings of great Perſons than in their Diſ- 
courſe ; for while they let nothing paſs in 
their Books that is not finiſht, it 1s not poſſi- 
ble but many things imperfet will flip from 
them diſcourſe and converſation, 

Beſides, there needs no more but an agree- 
able voice, or with ſome a great noiſe, a ſweet 
accent, or a good grace to charm thoſe that 
hear : But there is nothing to abuſe or impoſe 
upon them that read. It is much more eaſe 
to deceive the Ear than the Eye. Diſcourſes 
paſs on with but a ſuperficial notice taken of 
them; and hardly have we the leiſure to ob- 
ſerve their defeas : But Writings remain ſtea- 
dily expoſed to rhe Cenſures of thoſe that 
judge, and the faults of them are never par- 
don'd. Herein there lies, as I think, a very 
good reaſon for the reading of good Books 
that the great Wits have in them lefr us their 
beſt performances'; and they have employ?d 
their watchings and ſtudies, more to the Wri- 
ting than Speaking well. 

However, if it be neceſſary for the proof of 
this to join Experience with Reaſon, what 
can any deſire for the Ornament of the Mind, 
that may not be met with in Books ? We 
may find there Inſtructions of every make, 
we may ſce Vertue under evyery fort of Vi- 
ſage: We may there diſcover Truth in eve- 
ry repreſentation of it we can deſire ; we 
may ſee her with all her ſtrength amongthe 
Philoſophers ; with all her purity among ths 
Hiſtorians, 
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Hiſtorians,and with all her beauty, poſtures,and 
fine diſguiſes in the Orators and Poets. And 
from this ſo agreeable variety it is poſlible 
for all ſorts of humours and conditions to 
find content and inſtruftion.' It is here that 
Truth is not diſorder'd by Paſſions ; that ſhe 
ſpeaks without fear as well as without de- 
ſign ; and dreads not to enter the Palaces, 
nor even the Preſence of the greateſt Mo- 
narchs. 

For this reaſon too is Reading extreamly 
requiſite to the Ladies ; for ſince they want 
Mute Inſtructors as well as Princes, and as 
well Beauty as Royalty does not fo eaſily 
find Teachers as Flatters ; It is neceſſary 
that for the apprehending their defects they 
ſhould learn ſometimes, from the admoniti- 
ons of the Dead, That which the Living dare 
not ſay to them, It is in Books alone that 
they can remark the imperfe&tions of their 
minds, as in their Mirrors they diſcern thoſe 
of their Faces. It is there they will find 
Judges that cannot be corrupted el her by 
their Love or Hatred, It is there that the 
moſt fair, as well as the leaſt fo, are equal- 
ly treated, having to do with Arbitrators 
that uſe the Eyes they have, only to put a 
difference between Vertue and Vice. 

BUT HOWEVER, lince all Books 
are not excellent, and there are many which 
truly deſerve to be brought to no light but 


by the fire; the printing of which ſhould 
B 3 rather 
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rather have been hindred than the reading 
them : It muſt be acknowledged that there 
is no leſs difficulty in chooſing good Books 
to employ us when we are alone, than tv 
chooſe good Wits for our entertainment in 
company. So that if any find they muſt not 
rely upon themſelves in this matter for the 
making of a good choice, they ought at 
leaſt to follow the counſel of the moſt know- 
ing and moſt vertuous, for fear that in read- 
ing they may happen to infe& the Mind or 
debauch the Conſcience. 

I cannot forbear in this place to repre- 
hend the tyranny of certain Wits, who 
form among themſelves a kind of Cabal for 
the cenſure of 311 things ; and think the ap- 
probation of their Cabal muſt be firſt ob- 
tained before a thing can deſerve to be ap- 
proved by others. As the value of Money 
derives it ſelf from the Ordinance of the 
Prince, ſo muſt the value of Books and the 
purity of Language depend upon the opini- 
on of theſe Imaginary Kings. It is not 
Poſlible to avoid their ſharp cenſure if we 
do not ſubmit to their Judgment ; both the 
Uſe and the Approbation are at their diſpoſe : 
the credit they give is neceſſary to ſhcceſs, 
and there is no glory but what they diſtri- 
bute. And although the moſt able perſons 
diſappoint this ſmall traffick and theſe ridi- 
culous tntreagues, thereare nevertheleſs ſome 
weaker ſpirits that commit A 
TNELT 
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their Conduct. And by this miſtake it of- 
ren comes to paſs that very good Books are 
not reliſhed at firſt while theſe petty Im- 
poſtors decry them, and hinder their ex- 
cellency from being known. They perſwade 
thetnſelves that when they have found great 
fault with the writings of others, we ſhall 
read none but theirs, and that the Ladies wall 
abide by their ſentiments as an Infallible 
Rule. But as at laſt Innocence will appear 
4n ſpight of all accuſations, and Merit will 
ſhine in defiance of envy ; ſo the.reputation 
which is checkt a while by their malice will 
ſpread it ſelf the more glorionſly ; and expe- 
rience will make it appear, that we ought 
not to follow the advice of thoſe who ſpeak 
not of Books according to truth, nor even 
according to their own inward opinion of 
them, but only according to ſome intereſt 
and deſign which they have propos'&to them- 
ſelves. The Ladies ought to determine in 
this matter, That they muſt not ſo much de- 
fer to the Judgments of others, as alroge- 
ther to refiounce their own, and that there 
is no colour or appearance of reaſon for 
relying entirely upon ſo bad Condnctors as 
thele. 

But I do not intend hereby to put upon 
them the trouble of reading all Books, or 
that they ſhould affe&t to read a great num- 
ber of them : On the contrary I eſteem this 
as unprofitable as troubleſome, and that in 
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reading divers Books we,ſhould do as they 
who vilit ſeveral Countries, where they paſs 
on without ſtaying ; for after they have ſeen 
and traverſt a great many, they chuſe one 
at leaſt where they fix their abode. Why 
ſhould we ſeek in many Books what may be 
found in one alone ? As if the Sun had need 
of the aſliſtance of the Stars towards the 
making of . Day, or that glocious Luminary 
had not light enough of his own to. enligh- 
ten the World. 

It is not a multitude that wiſe men chuſe ; 
and one ſingle Book, if it be very good, 
may be as ſerviceable as a Library. 1 find 
to this / purpoſe an admirable Sentence in 
St. Jerom, who writing to Fariato perſwade 
her to forſake all other reading and apply 
her' ſelf wholly to the ſtudy of the Sacred 
Scriptures , ſays thus, © As you would fell 
© many Jewels for the purchaſe of one which 
& ſhonld have the beauty and worth of all 
© the ather in it ſelf; ſo you onght to re- 
& nounce all ſorts of Books beſides, and confine 
« your ſelf to that one wherein you may 
&« find all that is neceſlary either to pleaſe 
& or inſtruct you. 

And indeed to read but few Books, pro- 
vided they be ſuch as are uſeful and agreea- 
ble, will not diminiſh - our advantage but 
refine it ; we ſhall not be the leſs rich in 
improvement, but ſhall be leſs perplext and 
confounded. On the other fide, As they who 
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eat inceſſantly, contra& but - a maſs of ill hu- 
mours; ſo they that read tuo much are ordi- 
narily incommoded by the confuſion of their 
own thoughts and diſcourſes. - And as exceſs 
of food weakens the natural heat of the 
body, ſo an exceſs of reading at length dims 
the light and abates the vigour of the 
Spirit. 

It is not then, at all neceſlary to read a 
multitude of Books, but to read only thoſe 
that are good, and, above all, to avoid the 
| deſire of thoſe with which we cannot become 
acquainted without the danger of becoming 
vicious. It 1s neceſlary that in this place 
I encounter two grand Errors ; and that I 
zttack too much fear on the one hand, and 
next too much confidence in this matter on 
the other: For there are ſome perſons who 
ſcruple to read the Books of the Heathens 
that yet allow themſelves to uſe Romances. 
There are thoſe that make Conſcience of 
abſtaining from the Books of the Ancient 
Poets and Philoſophers, tho they be full of 
molt excellent Precepts ; and are afraid even 
of Vertue it ſelf if it comes from the 
Schools of Plato or Socrates. 

BUT NOT T Odiſlemble; Their ſcru- 
ple proceeds from thcir ignorance ; and they 
tcar, as the Holy Spirit ſpeaks, where there 
is no cauſe of fear,, For if God himſelf 
commanded the Hebrews to borrow the goods 
of the Egyptians that they might afterwards 
be 
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be conſecrated to the fervice of the Taber- 
nacle, why may not we take the good pre- 
cepts that are in Heathen Authors, provi- 
ded we do it with a defign to employ them 
to the glory of God and the inſtruction of 
our Conſciences ? As the /ſraclites when they 
took along with them the Treaſures of the 
Egyptians, left their Idols ; ſo when we take 
the Knowledge of the Heathens, we do not 
alſo for the fake of that take their Errors 
and Idolatry. What danger can there be 
in raviſhing this Divine Wealth from Pro- 
_ Poſſeſlors, to make uſe of it to ſome 
er purpoſe ? And ſince the Church of 
God has admitted the Infidels themſelves to 
Baptiſm, why may we not render their Fa- 
bles alſo and their Hiſtories Chriſtian ? Eſpe- 
cially when we find in them moſt excellent 
examples to form our manners by, and 
good rules for the dire&ion of our Lives. 
If we do meet with ſome things there that 
are bad, we muſt do by their Books as the 
Jews did by the Captive Women whom 
they married, whoſe Nails they firſt pared 
and ſhaved off their Hair. I mean that in 
reading theſe Ancient Authors we ſhould 
retrench what 1s ſuperfluous, and whatever 
contradicts our belief. But I, all this while 
am in the wrong when | ſpeak thns of the 
' Ancients, for we do not derive any thing 
from the Heathens when we take whatever 
is excellent and good in their Books, This 
is 
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is the very wealth which they have ſtolen 
from our Fathers ; this is that ſublime Phi- 
lofophy of Egypt which they tranſported to 
Athens. Whatever their Poets or their $o- 
phiſters have of good in them, they drain'd 
our Prophets for it : This is the Learning 
of the Caldeans too, tho they have given 
it another form, and veiPd it under certain 
Riddles, that they might the better conceal 


" their Theft. 


So then we ſteal not from the Heathens 
what we take from them, bat only recover 
what is our own. And fo far is it from a 
fault to do this, that on the contrary, It is 
no leſs meritorious to draw theſe excellent 
inſtructions from their Books, than to deli- 
ver Innocent Captives from the hairs of In- 
fidels. But now as for the reading of Ro- 
mances, we muſt needs ſpeak of that” after 
a very different manner; for there is no- 
thing in them that 1s not extreamly bad and 
extreamly dangerous, and That mingled with 
what is agreeable and pleaſing z but in the 
other there is excellent morality alloy'd with 
ſomewhat ſuperfinous. There is indeed 
ſome appearance of Ill in the Wrirings 
of the Ancients, and there is nothing but 
an empty appearance of good in the Ro- 
mances which are read, inſomuch that if we 
take away the Mask, and pierce the Shell of 
the one and the other, we ſhall find nothing 
but Vice in theſe laſt mentioned, and _ 
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but Vertue in the other. We ought not to 
abandon the Ancients for ſo little evil. as is 
in them, nor eſpouſe the Romances for ſo 
little good as is in them : It is ſufficiegt to 
retrench and pare the one ſort, but the other 
are to he entirely thrown away. 

IT MAY BE this my Opinion of them 
may be diſpleaſing to ſome, to whom a Lie 
appears more beautiful than "Truth ; and who 
can take no delight, but in that which is 
unprofitable, and think the time cannot be 
well paſſed away unleſs it be loſt. Why (ſay 
they ) is the Reading of Romances forbid- 
den, when the Uſe of the Poets is allow'd ? 
And what pretence can there be to believe 
that Fiftions are more dangerous in Proſe 
than in Verſe ? What neceſlity is there, that 
for trivial Conſiderations we ſhould deprive 
our ſelves of the ſweeteſt Pleaſures of Life? 
And what greater contentment can a man | 
contrive for himſelf, than to read in Ro- 
mances ſo many different ſacceſſes, where we | 
find our Paſlions ſtill in motion according ta | 
the Adventures that are preſented ? Yea, and | 
tho, we know. very well that the Objects 
which iaftc& us, never had a being in the 
world and never will, yet we ſuffer our 
felves very often to entertain a true com- 
paſſion for feigned miſeries, and diſſolve 
into tears for imaginary Shepherds. They 
add further , we ought not to throw away 


any Books becauſe there is ſomething of 11l 
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in them; as it is not reaſonable to reſolye 
never to go to Sea becauſe there are Shelves 
0 & and Sands there, 'or becauſe the art of Navi- 
gation is not 4nfallibly ſucceſsful, as appears 
in that there are ſome that yearly ſuffer Ship- 
wreck either by misfortune or by ignorance. 
It is not at all juſt to abandon that which 
is good, becauſe it is ſometimes mingled with 
bad. Prudence teaches to ſeparate the Vice 
from the Vertue, rather than to ſhun both to- 
gether; otherwiſe we muſt pluck ont our 
Eyes that we may not abuſe our looks, and 
never venture to ſtir leſt we ſhould happen 
to fall. 

Beſides, why is it forbidden to Romances 
to preſent us with Lives of them that never 
were, any more than to Painters to draw 
Imaginary perſons, or to paint according to 
their own fancy a piece of Groteſque ? Why 
may not the one ſort be permitted to divert 
the mind, by their Writings, as well as the 
other to refreſh the Eye with their Pictures ? 
Why is the Fen 1n this caſe to be accounted, 
more culpable than the Pencil, and may we 
not deſcribe in words what we may by 
Pictures ? 

AND TO SAY truth, that we may 
anſwer to this Apology for Romances, I do 
not at all doubt that if any one of them could 
be found that were entirely honeſt, it were 
not Injuſtice to defend the reading of it.' And 
provided one could find in them any good di- 
yertiſement 
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vertiſement without danger of corrupting 
the mind, there would be no cauſe to com- 
plain of them, any more than of thoſe re- 
creations that innocently paſs the time, and 
refreſh vs after the fatigue of Study- or Buſi- | 
neſs. But when TI think of the very ill things 
which the moſt of Romances are filPd with, 
when I conſider how many minds are de- 
bauched with theſe poiſonous Books, I ſhould 
account my ſelf very guilty if I did not ſhew 
the ſnares to thoſe who apprehend no danger, 
and declare open war with theſe corrupters 
of innocence. 

And in truth, to examine this matter 
throughly , what ſatisfaction can any ſeck 
in *-Romances which may not be ſound in } 
Hiſtory ? May we not ſee there the ſuceſſes; 8 
the adventures, and the Events that are ſuf- | 
ficiently pleaſant or ſufficiently tragick,as well | 
of Love as Fortune, to move, or inſtru&, or 
divert ? Can there be any thing more plea- 
ſant than to ſee the Birth, and the ruine of 
Empires and Monarchies, and to know in 
a little time that which was ſeveral long Ages 
in paſling ? Is not this a very commendable 
way to ſhorten the time when it ſeems too 
long, and even to bring back again that which 
was paſt? When we find there refreſhment 
againſt wearineſs and remembrance to pre- 
vent oblivion. What can be ſaid to prove 
that we cannot divert without corrupting 
our ſelves, or that the mind cannot be 

| pleaſed 
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pleaſed unleſs we bring the conſcience in 
danger ? 

But if I grant that ſometimes there .are 
good Inftruions to be found in Romances : 
Yet what engagement are we under to con- 
form - onr courſe of life to an imaginary 
Repreſentation; or how ſhall we bring 
our ſelves to imitate examples which we 
know to be falſe? Do we miſs of excellent 
Patterns in Hiſtory, or do we need Painted 
and feigned Stars to ſerve us in theſtead of 
thoſe that adorn the Sky? This is a very 
great Errour : And if Bees are not able to 
gather Honey from Flowers in a PiQture, as 
little is it poſlible to us toreceive advantage 
from a Hiſtory which we know was invented 
to pleaſe. 

I. may grant too that there is ſome pleaſure 
in the reading of Romances : But 15 there 
not often an agreeable reliſh in the food that 
is poiſon'd ? We muſt abandon that which 
pleaſes, to avoid that which would hurt, and 
renounce a great pleaſure to avoid a little 
danger. Otherwiſe, to propoſe to our ſelves 
the ſeparating what ſeems to he good in Ro- 
mances from what is truly evil there ; or to 
take pleaſure in the relations withont being 
defiled with the uncleanneſs which they con- 
vey under a Ciſpuiſe, and which throws our 
a thouſand Hooks with the pleaſant Lines to 
catch the fancy of the Reader ; this were to 
throw ones ſelf into a conflagtation that we 
might 
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might reſcue ſomething [from the flames that 
is-of little worth or 'importance : It-were 
to -propoſe- to our ſclyes the ſeparating of 
Wine from the Poiſon, as we drink, after 
we had mingled them together. And in- 
deed ſince we may find divertiſemeat joyn'd 
with inſtruction in a Hiſtory, why ſhould we 
ſeparate the profitable from the pleaſant 
which we may enjoy tcgether ? To entertain 
the mind as well as to preſerve the body 
there is no need that we ſeparate the pleaſure 
of the Palate from the uſefulneſs of the Food ; 
fince reading as - well as cating qQught to 
ſtrengthen at the ſame time that it pleaſes. | 

It is not only ſuperfluous and needleſs to 
read theſe Books, but extreamly dangerous 
roo: And how much pains ſoever we take 
to defend our ſelves from infection, yet we 
take it. "The miſchief enters inſenlibly 1n- 
to our Soul with the. pleaſing words, and 
under the charms of thoſe adventures that 
affect us. Whatever Wit a perſon has, however 
innocent he is, yet as our bodies do without 
our conſent partake of - the quality of the 
things. we eat ; ſo our minds eſpouſe, even 
io ſpite of us, the Spirit of the Books we 
read : Our humour is alver'd while we think 
not of itz we lavgh with them that laugh, 
we are debauch'd with the Libertine, and 
we rave with the Melancholick. To that 
degree are we-influenced as to find our ſelves 
altogether changed with our reading of. _ 
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Books : we entertain other Paſſions and Steer 
another conrſe of life. e 

The reaſon of this is not difficult to be found 
out : for as teeming Mothers cannot look 
intently upon ſome Pictures without give- 
ing their Infants ſome marks of what they 
obſerve, why ſhould we not eaſily believe 
that the Laſcivions ſtories in Romances may 
have the fame effeft npon our Imagination, 
and fo leave ſome Spots upon the mind ?' 1 
grant indeed that we know what we read 
to be meer fiction ; yet it fails not for all that 
to give real motions while we read it'; the 
inclination that we have to evil is fo ſtrong 
that it improves by examples of. evil, tho 
we know them to be falſe oner, As 'theIvy 
mounts and ſupports its ſelf by the hollow 
and dry Tree as well as by the found and green 
one: ſo our natural corruption and irregu- 
lar Appetites carry us ſo ſtrongly to' what 
is forbidden, that even a falſe and' feigned 
Hiſtory is ſufficient to encourage and animate 
us to the moſt wicked undertakings. As the 
Birds were invited to. peck at the' Painted 
Grapes of Xeuxis, fo our Paſſions take- fire 
at the Amours that are deſcribed in Roman- 
ces. 

The reading of ſo many wanton things in 
thoſe Books heats a Perſon by little and little, 
and inſenſfibly deſtroys that reluQancy-and 
horrour that ſhould always poſleſs us againſt 
all that; is evil. We grow fo familiar 

ce with 
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with the Image of Vice, that we fear not 
whet we meer with the thing it ſelf. . And 
after a Man has loſt the modeſty of his mind, 
he muſt be in a great deal of danger to loſe 


alſo that which his modeſty alone could have | 


preſerved. As the Water infallibly runs weſt 
when'the Banks that reſtrain'd it are broken 
down, fo our affe&ions eſcape with all mane 
ner ' of liberty after that this honeſt fear 
which'ſhould'govern them, is remoy*d. This 
licentioufneſs indeed is not always form*d 
in-'a moment, nor 'do' we become vicious 


'alt at once- by this reading. The contagion 


of theſe Books gains upon the 'heart almoſt 
by infeaſible degrees,” it works in the mind 
as: Seed does in the: Earth , firſt it ſpurts, 
thei” it -ſhoots 'ont,” and grows every day 
© and ftronger, that it may bring 
fort at laſt the pernicions Fruit of wick- 

.edneſs. | 
"Bat this is not yet all the evil that attends 
the'reading of Romances. But” after it has 
render'd us bold” envugh, and given courage 
to-do-ill, in the next place it renders us 
ingefitous and cunning: we derive from thence 
ſubtilry with confidence, and do: not only 
learn the evil we ſhould be ignorant of, but 
alſ@the' moſt delicate and charming ways 
of commirting ir. 'And to ſpeak with reaſon 
how tan it- be: imagin'd- poſſible to read ſome 
agraphs-in-thoſe Books without a great 
Poul danger?:*When we often fee there, 
this 
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this Woman quitting her Country and her 
Parents to run after a ſtranger, whom ſhe 
fell in love with in a moment : Or read 
how the other found ways to receive Letters 
from her Gallantsz or to give them their 
guilty aſſignations. Theſe are nothing but 
Leſſons of Artifice and $kill, to teach perſons 
how they may ſin with ſubtilty. And for 
my part | am not able to apprehend with 
what appearance of reaſon any can juſtify 
ſo dangerousa Reading. 

On the contrary , the Lacedemonians for- 
bad the hearing of Comedies, becauſe they 
preſent ſometimes Murders, ſometimes Thefts 
or Adulteries ; and becauſe ina well regulated 
Common-wealth nothing onght to be ſuffer'd 
that is contrary to the Law, not even in 
fictions or plays. Why then are theſe Ro- 
mances permitted , where we read almoſt 
nothing but actions that are diſhoneſt, exam- 
ples that are laſcivious, and paſſions that are 
extravagant ? Shall we dare to read thoſe 
things in Books which the Heathens forbid 
to be repreſented on Theaters ? Shall it be 
ſaid that Chriſtians have leſs love for Vertue 
than Infidels? And if they were atraid 
leſt the People ſhould be debaucht by fuch 
ſights, have not we 'reaſon to fear thag 
weak minds may be corrnpteq1 by fo filthy 
reading ? 
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Nevertheleſs ſome may accuſe me of too 
much ſeverity, who will be vext toſee'me 
raviſhing from them their beloved 1dols, in 
taking away their Romances: who will be 
griev'd-noleſs for their loſing | of theſe. bad 
Books than the Women of whom the Holy 
Scripture ſpeaks that were weeping for the 
loſs of Fammuz.. A falſchood ſhall often have 
more of the Vogue than truth : and they will 
- more willingly read thoſe Books that: corrupt 
the manners than thoſe that regulate them ; 
and there are many Ladies that learn to 
tell without Book the Stories of Amedis, while 
they neglett thoſe of the Holy Writt. ' Laſtly, 
they take much leſs pleaſure in the beſt Ser- 
mon, than in a ſorry Comedy ; and go oftner 
to hear a Buffoon than a Preacher. Strator 
complain'd very juſtly that he had fewer 
Scholars than Menedemus ; becauſe there are 


many more to be found who ſeek the School } 
of Pleaſure than there are that follow that | 


of Vertue; and we love rather thoſe who 


flatter us and makevs laugh, than thoſe | 


that make us ſad, and menace us tho for our 
advantage. 

AND THAT 1 may conceal nothing 
that is to the purpoſe, It 1s extreamly un- 
happy to mankind , that it 15 enough to raiſe 
a curioſity for the Reading of any Book, to 
know that it is forbidden, as we obſerve by 
daily experience. I think the ſame Evil Spirit 


who deceiv'd the firlt of Women poſleſling her | 
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to her deſtruction with the pleaſures of the 
Tree of Knowledge,does ſtill inſpire others af- 
ter the ſame manner, promiſing their eyes ſhall 
be opened, and they ſhall ſee admirable things 
in what is forbidden them, and making them 
believe *tis out of eavy alone that ſuch reading 
is forbidden them. This errour corrupts a 
great number of thoſe who are perſuaded 
by their Flarterers, that as weak perſons are 
always in danger even in the midſt of things 
that are good ; So the moſt able Spirits are 
never in danger, no not among a multitude 
of things that are bad : and therefore all read- 
ing is to be forbidden to the one ſort, and 
all is to be permitted to the other. - But for 
my part | muſt needs think the contrary, and 
declarethat whatever meaſure of Wit any can 
have,they are notwithſtanding always oblig'd 
to flee from danger. And I doubt there are 
very few that have the ſtrong conſtitution 
of Mithridates, to nouriſh themſelves with 
Poiſon, and live upon that which is mortal to 
all others. I approve no more of the Poets, 
than Romances, when there is any thing of ill 
in them ; -In what ever Period or Page I find 
any thing of Vice, it is my intention to make 
War with that. And let -the World think 
of this matter what they will, I will eternally 
condema theſe ill Books, which ſerve but as 
a School to teach perſons to fin with addreſs, 
and which one may very juſtly call the Poli- 
ticks of the Yicious, and-of the Libertines. 

D 3 I de- 
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I declare my felf an enemy to all that which 
is an enemy to Vertue. And, to ſpeak in a 
few words what 1 think of the Reading of 
good or bad Books ; It is very neceſlary that 
they who are not able to make a difference, 
ſhould follow the counſel of the moſt intelli- 
gent, And they who are the moſt capable 
to diſcern aright, in this matter, ſhould yer 
not ſuffer-themſelves to be carried away with 
a curiofity to ſearch into what is forbidden, 
which ſeems to be a humour even natural 
to the moſt. It is without all doubt that read- 
ing is both pleaſant and uſeful ; and if care 
be taken to read ſuch Books as are tru- 
ly good, it will inſtrat the ignorant, 
reform the debanched, and divert thoſe 
that are Melancholy. It affords remedies 
to them that are greatly afflicted , againſt 
the greater evil of Deſpair ; and to the happy 
and proſperous it adminiſters antidotes againſt 
Inſolence. It exhibits examples fit to humble 
the one ſort, and to encourage the other. It 
makes our diſcourſes the better when we en- 
tertain, and our thoughts when we are alone. 
Without that it is impoſſible both ro meditate 
or to ſpeak well. But this ſubject is too 
copious; and if I ſhould purſue it as I might, 
inſtead of putting an end to this diſcourſe 
of it, I might begin and exhauſt another, 
There is then no donbt to be made but the 
reading of honeſt Books is a moſt agreeable 
employment : But we ſhould always "o- 
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ber, that: it is not enough that this be uſeful to 
the Underſtanding, vnleſs it be ſo moreover 
to the Conſcience. As Vertue is of much 
more worth than Knowledge ; the Ladies 
ought tothink, that *cis of more avail to them 
to be: good, than learned. And I fear not 
to ſay, that if they have a true Modelty they 
would bluſh no leſs at the reading of an ill 
Book, than it they were ſurprized alone , 
and ſhut up with a debauched Man. 

- THUS MUCH 1 thought ft to ſay 
concerning the reading of other Books ; 
But to make now, as I promiſed, ſome remarks 
upon the reading of this of mine, I believe 
jt will be very uſeful to the Ladies after that 
] have ſhewn them mwby I make ſo much 
uſe of Fables, why I make a great part 
of the Subjects I treat of toappear with two 
Faces z why TI have not produced ſuch general 
InſtruQions , as would have ferv*d: for the 
Men as well as the Women ; and wy l have 
not deſcended to inſtructions fo particular 
as the Vulgar could wiſh for, that they might 
be touched the more ſenlibly. Theſe are 
the four principal parts of this Book 
of which, ic ſeems to mel ought to give 
an account, for the rendring it the more 
profitable: ro thoſe who will take the Pains to 
read it. 

AS FOR FABLES if I bring in ſome 
examples of them, I do this but tor explain 
my ſelf with the greater clearneſsz | do 
C 4 it 
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it not to ſupport my Arguments, but'to 
embeliſh them; tis not to render Truth 
more ſtrong, but only to make it more agreea- 
ble. All the World know that the 'exam- 
ples of Fables divert us more than thoſe 
of Hiſtory, becauſe they are contri*vd 
to pleaſe. The Hiſtorians recount ſuc- 
ceſſes, Poets invent them. So that when 
I ſerve my ſelf of theſe only to recreate 
and not to convince, I have contented my 
ſelf ofren to chuſe the moſt diverting ra- 
ther than the moſt probable. Beſides; No 
one ought to-think it ſtrange if I have 
endeavour'd to render the Metamorphoſis 
profitable, ſince it ought to be accommo- 
dated to the guſt of thoſe that are to be per- 
ſaaded ; and there are many that love Fables, 
and that read them. If we cannot utterly 
deſtroy Serpents out of the World, at leaſt 
we have reaſon to make remedies of their 
Poiſon ;, and if the reading of fittions be dan- 
perous, we endeavour to draw ſome profit 
from it, and to find good in that evil which 
we cannot hinder. Let it be conſider'd that 
the Ancients have conceal'd in a manner, 
all their Morality and all their Divinity 
under Fables; and tho they could have 
ſerv'd themſelves of Examples that were 
true, as wellas of falſe ; yet they ſometimes 
Thoſe the latter, to make their inſtructions 
the more ſenlible. 


AND 
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AND AS I make uſe of Fables ſome- 
times to render my thoughts the more 
clear, and the more agreeable, it is for the 
ſame reaſon too that 1 treat of many Subjects 
in- the way of Problems. It 1s that the va- 
riety may gratifie, and that I may yield de- 
light at the ſame time that I give inſtru- 
ion. ] have conſtrain'd my ſelf to en- 
deavour that I might Pleaſe while I Teach. 
I believe that the Mind as: well as the Eye 
is recreated with variety,and that men take de- 
light to ſee both what is evil and what is good 
in all things. And moreover, {ince the beſt 
inſtructions ought to ſhew at the ſame time 
both what we ought to avoid and what to 
do; I have thought, that to ſnceced in both 
theſe things, it would be good to make ap- 
pear on every Subject what it is that is wor- 
thy of our Love, and what will deſerve our 
Hatred. And cannot every one ſee that 
there is nothing, but the matters of Faith, 
which we may not view under divers aſpects ? 
If the Melancholy Humour has ſomething 
that is Good, is it not alſo true, that there 
is in it ſomething Evil? If it be wiſe*for 
deliberation, yet it is not ſufhciently ſtrong 
to enterprize: It is a Paralytick that has 
good Eyes, but the Hands are feeble, and ir 
cannot move of it ſelf. And may not as 
much be faid of the Gay Humour , which 
on the one ſide appears fit to entertain, 
but on the other hand is found too much a 
- | Pratler 
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Pratler to contain ſecrets, and too light for 
deſigns of Importance. | might here repeat 
ſeveral paſſages of my Book to demonſtrates 
that if 1 have made uſe of Problems, it is 
becauſe all moral aQions are full of circum- 
ſtances, which give occaſion to conſider the 
fame thing under ſeveral viſages, and make 
it now appear good, and anon to appear 
evil. Tho I have always concluded, that 
vertne ought to be lov'd, I have yet ſome- 
times ſhewn, that it has two Extreams, of 
which men ought to be aware: Leſt they 
run into the danger of being Prodigal in- 
ſtead of prattiling Liberality, or of becom- 
ing opinionative, while they aim at conſtan- 
cy, or fall into impudence while they ſeek 
to. be pleaſant. This is that, 1 believe, 
which deceives the Vulgar Readers, that 
while | preſent the exceſs and the defe&t, it 
ems to them as if I did praiſe and did con- 
demn the fame thing. Who are to under- 


ſtand that I am willing to ſhew what it is * 


that abuſes us, 'and to diſcover in every ſub- 
jeF that which is worthy of our . choice and 
of our averfion. If I attack the Crafty and 
Deceitful, and after that condemn the Im- 
prudent ; If I blame them that give too much, 
and then do not approve thoſe that give too 
little ; *ris without doubt that ſome groſs 
wits may imagin that I mingle my condem- 
nations and praiſes ; inſtead of acknowledg- 
zng that this is the true way of _ 

itte- 
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difference between Good and Evil , to do 
it agreeably. That this 1s not to confound 
but to ſeparate 3 and theſe are not ſuper- 
fluous Problems , but reaſonable Diſtin&i- 
ONS. 

LET ME SPEAK NOW to thoſe 
who ſay that this Book might have been 
made ſerviceable to the Men as well as to the 


* Women ; and that 1 have not deſcended to 
| circumſtances ſufficiently particular for the 


ſubjeas that I treat of. 1 own that a great 
part of my inſtructions, which are good for 


| the one Sex, may be alſd uſeful to the other : 


But what is it that they could wiſh I had 


| found out in particular for the Ladies, when 


they were to be taught the hatred of Vice 


| and the purſuit of Vertue ? Is there ano- 


ther and a particular Morality for them ? 
Is there for them a diſtin&t Chriſtianity. ? 


* Muſt we for them invent a new Religion 
{ or a particular Philoſophy ? Do not the 


Preachers ſpeak at the fame time concern- 


# ing Vertues and Vices both to the one and 


* the other Sex ? Let theſe perſons conſider 


what "tis they defire ; ſince we have to- 


# gether the ſame Law, the Inſtructions may 


be common, provided the Examples be Par- 
ticular. And this is that which I have con- 
ſtrain'd my felf to do through the whole, 
as far as the matter would permit , and 
as feem'd to me decorous; that I might 
not engage my {elf x00 far in ſome cer- 
Call 
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tain matters, wherein I ſhoul4 have ren- 
_ my ſelf more Ridiculous than Uſe» 


FT IS TIME NOW to fatishe thoſe } 
who ſay that 1 diſguiſe my Precepts under 8 
Praiſes, and that I ought to have deſcend- 
ed to circumſtances more particular. I won- 
der how they come to believe that the Ladies | 
have need of Leſſons fo courſe, and a con- | 
. duft fo ſenſible. They are only the Blind þ 
that we lead by the Hand, it is enough to 
carry a Torch b:fore. thoſe that have a 
good Sight. This is to do wrong to their 
good Wit or their good Nature. They 
maſt have Icfs underſtanding to know what 
is good, or leſs inclination to practiſe it, 
ro need this treatment. I am aſlared thet 
they. who are of the contrary opinion are} 
ſome petry Regents in a Country Village, | 
who would exerciſe a tyranny there where 
they ought rather to ſabmit themſelves. 
They ſhould conſider, I ſpeak not here as a 
Maſter, but as a Counſellor : That I do] 
not make Ordinances or Laws, but only, as # 
I ought, I content my felf to give advice. 
It ws enough to me to praiſe good 
things, and to blame the bad, to fay that 
they aught to ſhun the one aad love the 
other. I ſhould bz aſham'd to turn Legilla- 
tor as ſome do, who in like matters talk 
thus, I will, I mean, Itmuſt he, I ap- 
prove, 1 condemn. If the manner of their 
writing 
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writing be obſerv'd, one ſhall ſee that it has 
no whit more of force, bur has lefs of re- 
ſpe, Their Style is not more ſtrong, bat 
more uncivil. After all, I conceive that, 
there is no better ſecret can be obſerv'd in 
Writing, than to render ones ſelf the more 
agreeable , that one may be the more uſe- 
ful, : There is a 'way to inſtruct without 
diſobliging; - and, I believe, they wall not 
blame that Phyſitian who had found an art 
to 'give good Medecines without diſguſt ard 
bitterneſs, We may ſpeak of the manner of 
Teaching, after that of Healing ;. and it muſt 
be believed that there is nothing done amiſs, 
if both the one: and the other be done 
agreeably. Provided we can fncceed on this 
occaſion, I judge it much better to uſe per- 
ſuakons thin Precepts. There is a great 
deal of difference between the Laws of an 
Emperor and thoſe of a Philoſopher : Ce- 
ſar and. Seneca are not obeyed alike. The 
Commands of the one are ſupported by 
Power, thoſe of the other by the Addreſs. 
But ſuppoſe I had all this Power, what pre- 
tence can there be for my abuling it, ſo as 
to render my. ſelf troubleſom, and to treas 
with rudeneſs a Sex to which- we cannot 
ſpeak with too great civility? And when 
"tis ſaid that I might give them Inſtructions 
more particular towards the rendring them- 
ſelves excellent, without violating the reſpect 
that is their due; Ianſwer, that this had not 
only 
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only been ſuperfluous, but indeed it is alto- 
gether impoſſible. if I would deſcend to f 
Inſtrutions very particular, inſtead of one * 
Book , I ſhould have been conſtrain'd to 
compoſe many Volumes. What? When [ 
have ſaid that an Excellent Woman ought 
not to be Ignorant of what is becoming 
to her Age and her Condition; Muſt I needs 
then come to ſhew the way of playing on 
the Lute, or how ſhe muſt Dance, or dreſs 
her Head , or make her Curteſie ? Muſt I 
do the Office of a Muſick-maſter inſtead of 
that of a Philoſopher? 1 grant that theſe 
= accompliſhments are not to be neg- 
; but they are no more than the Nails 
or the Hair of an Excellent Woman: It 
is in Morality alone that theſe qualities are 
to be fonnd which are requiſite to- form 
ſuch 2 perſon as I recommend. I endeavour 
above all things to regolate the Mind and 
the Conſcience. Theſe are -in my opinion 
the two parts the moſt conſiderable in the 
perſon that.ought to be eſteemed Excellent. 
This is, moreover, that which I have 1a- 
boured in, and 1 have not treated of an 
other conditiotis of the ' Sex, either becanſe 
it had been impertinerit to my deſign , or 
becauſe they ate of ſo eaſe attainment, as 
there is no fieed to loſe time in- preſcri- 
=, Rules for them. 'Thus T think I have 
faid what I ought to theſe things ' for 'the 
fatisfation/ of thoſe that would not take the 
pains to read Prefaces. 5 
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F CANNOT be adviſed to comply 
with thoſe who ſay that there are many 
Compariſons in my Book, and but few Con- 
nexions,, I ſhall content my ſelf to fend 
them to the reading of Platarch or Seneca, 
to-learn/after what manner the greateſt per- 
ſons have treated of Morals. . And above 
all, if there are here any thoughts that can 
pleaſe them , tho they have not ſo much of 
connexion as they could wiſh for , Ientreat 
them not to caſt them away for want of 
that; and to conſider that Pearls may be 
very precious, tho they are not ſtrung, 


———— 
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S THERE IS nothing more wn- 

portant to the Ladies, than to know 
how to chuſe good Wits to converſe with, 
and good Books to read; ſo there is n0» 
thing more difficult than this : Becauſe there 
are ſo many things evil which reſemble the 
good, that without a great judgment, or 
extraordinary good fortune they can rarely 
make a good Election in theſe caſes. It 
muſt needs be acknowledged a thing too 
difficult to paſs the time innocently and 
pleaſantly roo either in company or retire- 
ment. 


Indeed 
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Indeed, if we were ſtill in the times of 
the primitive ſimplicity, where it were 
enough to ſucceed if we were ,only::.not 
dumb, and where, as yet, no other fault 
in Society entred but that of falſhood-:; 1 
own that an ingenuous plainneſs alone. would 
be ſufficient for them , and that Prudence 
would be a thing ſuperfluous. But; finee 
we are fallen -into an Age full of Artifice, 
wherein words which were invented to ex- 
preſs our thoughts, ſeem now to be applied 
enly to the concealing them with a good grace, 


it muſt be confeſkt that Innocence it ſelf; has | 


nee4 of a Mask or Veil as well as their 
Faces, and "tis no leſs imprudent to lay open 
ones Heart to thoſe that are always upon 
the guard, than it were to march altogether 
naked among Enemies that are armed, whom 
we conld neither offend , nor defend our 
ſelves from them. 

If it were enough to take and giye. de- 
lighr and pleaſure in entertaining, and there 
were no better end of it than to paſs away 
the time ;. there were not ſo . much difh- 
culty to perform it commendably, . for. this 
alone would be ſufficient for that purpoſe; 
Not to be born Melancholy. But. ſince ' the 
principal aim of Converſation, with: the 
world, is to. make ones ſelf paſs. for a good 
Wit and a very judicious Perſon : It is for 
this reaſon that ſomething elſe is neceſſary 
to them beſides a good humour, and they 
ought 
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ought at leaſt to have as much of Addreſs 
as of Vertue. It is very difficult to ren- 
der ones felf compleat in this matter , and 
the Wiſeſt perſons have confeſt, that there 
is not yet a School to be found where we 
may learri to manage well according to oc- 
caſions, our diſcourſe and our ſilence. 

How many perfe&ions are neceſſary 
to render one's ſelf agreeable in converſa- 
tion? How many qualities are requiſite 
to be able to pleaſe many ? Since even the 
moſt Excellent perſons have divers inclina- 
{ tions, and Good ſentiments are alſo diffe- 
rent among themſelves, as well as the good 
and the bad are contrary to each other. 
If plainneſs cauſes contempt in ſome ; 
ſubtilty again will raiſe ſuſpition in others. 
If any deride thoſe that are frank , others 
will miſtruſt thoſe that are not ſo. This 
Lady wants a good Grace, the other wants 
to have Read more : One Senſe is perſecuted, 
while the other is contented; and you 
ſhall not dare ſometimes to open your Eyes 
and your Ears together unleſs you will ven- 
ture to be incommoded, 

When Neuxis would draw a perfe@ Face, 
he propoſed for his Pattern five of the 
beſt Faces in Jtaly, that he might take 
from each the Charms and the Features that 
he judged moſt powerful. And to draw 
a Character of the Lady that ſhould be able 


lopleaſe in all Converſation , there would 
D need 
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need no fewer of charming qualities and 
rare conditions: Yea, It would not be too 
much for this purpoſe to have all that Na- 
ture can glve, and Morality can teach. It is in 
this ſubje&t that we have need of all the moſt 
beautiful Ornaments of the Civil Life. 
And none ought to think it ſtrange, if I ſpeak 
here of thoſe other excellent qualities that 
I recommend in the reſt of this Book ; for 
they all terminate in ' Converſation as in a 
Center ; and it is not eaſy to touch this 
Point without touching at the ſame time up- 
on the Lines that meet 1n it. 
TO SAY THEN that which, at 
preſent , ſeems: to me moſt neceſſary , I 
will content my ſelf to wiſh the Ladies thoſe 
three advantages which. Socrates was wont 
to delire in his Diſciples ; they were Diſ- 
cretion, Silence, and Modeſty. Theſe are 60 
amiable qualities, and fo necellary to their 
converſation , that to judge of their im- 
portance we need only repreſent the abſurd | 
Vices which are contrary to them ; as 
Tatling, Imprudence, and Impudence, the 
firſt of theſe defeats brings with it uſually 
the two latter. And it frequently comes to 
paſs they who delight to talk much and give 
themſelves leave to da fo, They have not 
enough either of Prudence or Modelty. 
It muſt not be thought however that I have 
a delign to take away the uſe of ſpeech in- 
ſtead df regulating | it. It would not bd 
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at all. handſome to attempt to compoſe a 
ronverſation of Perſons that are dumb. 
But to make a ſtrennous oppoſition to a 
Vice that is the moſt troubleſome and dan- 
gerous in company, I only beſeech thoſe 
Ladies, that cannot find themſelves diſpoſed 
to talk but ſparingly, that they would conſi- 
der : That if there be a time to ſay, ſomething, 
and a time to ſay quite nothing there is never 
a time to ſay all. That they who talk much 
are not only in danger often of faying 
that which is falſe, but alſo of faying 
ſome things that are true, but unfit to be 
aid; and ſo they would offend either Pry- 
dence or Trath, and many times both of theſe 
together : That they who talk ſo much 
with others, do in a manner never diſ- 
courſe themſelves; that they ſee not their 
Thought till it has eſcaped them : Thar 
they apprehend too late in their repen- 
tance, that which they ought rather to have 


$ apprehended by foreſight ; and that regret 
and ſhame always follow very ſoon after that 


diſcourſe which Prudence did not go before. 
Laſtly, that the greateſt part of their Sex 
need leſs pains to ſpeak well than to ſpeak but 
a little: and that Diſcretion is more difficult to 
them, and more neceſſary too than Eloquence. 
It ſeems then to me that the Great Nam4 
ſhew'd not leſs Judgment than Religion , 
when he erected an Altar to a tenth Muſe, 
whom he ſtyPd Tacita : To ſhew, that my 
D 2 4 
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all the Sciences together have their habita- 
tion in any one perſon, They are all un- 
profitable there without filence, and that | 
"tis in vain that any one has learnt the Art 
of ſpeaking, unleſs he has alſo the Facul- 
ty of holding his Tongue. And in truth 
as it is much more eaſy to be an Ora- 
tour than to be Wiſe, ſo Morality has 
much more difficulty to teach the Rules | 
of keeping ſilence, than Rhetorick has to | 
- infuſe thoſe of Diſcourſing. Although | 
what we know, were, without this, unuſeful, F 
and even without ornament ; Yet we may | 
alſo moſt juſtly place Silence among the | 
molt neceſſary Arts, and may ſay with that 
Wiſe King of the Romans,that the Nine Muſes 
have not ' their Luſtre entire without the 
addition of this for a tenth. . 
Silence gives, I know not how, a charms» | 
ing Grace even to diſcourſe, as the Shadows | 
do to the Colours in a Picture; and there ? 
is nothing more true than that Intervals # 
well choſen in a diſcourſe, do hike the % 
Panſes in Muſick, ſet off and ſhew more ; 
evidently, whatever is truly fine and a-# 
greeable. When Wwe ſpeak none but the} 
beſt things, yet even then is not Silence in- | 
tirely ſuperfluous. It relieves thoſe that 
ſpeak, or thoſe that hear. It ſerves to 
prevent both ſterility and tediouſneſs, 
that the Speaker may not be too much ex- 
hauſted nor the Kearer tired. k 
's 
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There are ſome however that think eve- 
ry one that puts in a word does them 
wrong, and takes ſoinething from them 
in converſation. But thoſe that ſpeak fo 
much in Converſation themſelves, do nor 
deſerve to be heard, becauſe they require 
a civility that they will not pay. As they 
are uncapable to ſpeak what 1s fine them- 
ſ:lves, ſo they are to underſtand it when 
ſpoken by others. And it muſt be beliv'd 
they wou'd not ſpeak ſo many ill things 
if they would give themſelves more leiſure 
to hear thoſe that are good. 

And however there are too many to be 
found who afte&t and are proud of this 
impertinent Tattle, who think it a fign and 
& & proof of much Wit to ſpeak much, and a 

s diſgrace to liſten with hlence to the diſ- 
- # courſes of others: Yet I fear not to fay 
SZ tothema truth which may be very uſeful, 
ex tho it be not very pleaſant. Thoſe of this 
s# Humour are incapable of any truſt, they 
eZ cankeep nothing ſecret of their deſigns or 
eZ bulineſs. That which is only in the thoughts 
-& of the Wiſe, is in the Mouth of the im- 
eF prudent. And no otherwiſe than as they 
- | ſay of the Dead Sea, that nothing there wall 
1 £0 to the bottom, and whatever 1s caſt 
upon it, inſtead of ſinking down, floats at 
the top of the Water. It is juſt after the 
ſame manner with ſome tatling humours, 
they can keep nothing ta themſelves ; in- 
| D 3 ſtead 
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ſtead of concealing wiſely what is impor- 
tant , they. make all appear both in their 
looks and diſcourſes. 

See here the unhappineſs of thoſe that 
talk much in an entertainment : Let them 
conſider as much as they can their diſ- 
courſe, It is next to impoſlible but that 
in ſaying a great many things ſome of | 
them will be ſuch as ought not to be faid. 
As it 1s difficult in removing the hand 
often, not to lay it ſometimes upon the 
part that is ill ; ſo *tis as difficult in ſpeak- 
ing much, to avoid touching ſometimes up- 
on our moſt ſecret and important deſigns. 
And if unthinkingly we many times lay 
our hand upon a place that is in pain, we 
as unthinkingly let our Tongue run into the 
predominant Paſſion of the Mind. | 

I know well enough there are thoſe who 
promiſe themſelves, they will never dif- | 
cover their Secrets, tho they do give them- | 
ſelves leave to talk much in Company: | 
Imagining tis enough for the avoiding this } 


to punt themſelves upon general matters, and |} 


to propoſe the ſpeaking of things indiffe- 
rent. Burt there is no manner of ſafety in $ 
this fort of Conduct; for tho they think 
themſelves ſpeaking only of Common 
things, they that have any meaſure of 
Wir above a very low degree, will eafily 
remark ſome traces or ſhadows of their | 
thought, The fecret meaning appears 
through 
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through this Veil. And as we ſee the 
Needle touched with a Loadſtone, tho far 
diſtant from the Pole, yct turning that way, 
and pointing towards when it does not 
touch it 3 ſo our Speech has always I know 
not what of our Thonght, and will ſhew 
it in the moſt diſtant Harangue, and a- 
mong; the matters that are the moſt Uni- 
verſal. 

Let us ſet our ſelves as much as we 
will to diſſemble and feign z after we have 
flutter'd a while about the ſecret of our 
Hearts like a Flic about the Candle, yet 
at laſt we ſhall there burn our Wings. 
We loſe our ſelves, like them, there 
where we trifle and play. I am extreamly 
in love with this Compariſon, becauſe thoſe 
Women that are ſo much addicted to talk, 
do mightily reſemble thoſe little Creatures, 
who are made up altogether of Wings, 
who have no ſolidity of Body, who have 
nothing but Colour to derive to their young 
ones, and diſcover their weakneſs even by 
their lightneſs. 

But if the Arguments I make uſe of do 
ſeem to be weak, I will give them a 
moſt excellent Example, which perhaps 
will have more effect than all the Pre- 
cepts of Morality. For let them calt their 
Eyes but a little on her that ought to 
be the Rule as ſhe is the Ornament of their 
Sex, they will perceive that the Holy 

D 4 Scripture 
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Scripture does not mention her ſpeaking 
more -than four or five times in her whole 
life. It may be this will ſeem to them very dif- 
ficult ; and I believe it were a miracle in ſome, 
if they could only hold their peace with diſ- 
cretion ſo many times as the Blefſed Virgin is 
Aid to have ſpoke, and if they did abuſe their 
ſpeech but as ſeldom as ſhe made uſe of hers, 
They are alas, too far from arriving at this 
perfe&tion : Inſtead of an imitation of it, in 
not ſpeaking but out of Charity or Modeſty 
as ſhe did, they hardly ever ſpeak but to 
ſay ſomething ill of others, or to boaſt ſome- 
thing good of themſelves. Their Diſcourſe 
is all made np of Condemnations or Praiſes 
that are both unjuſt ; It is nothing elſe but 
Vanity or Evil ſpeaking. 

There is no doubt then to be made but 
that many mult be at great pains with them- 
ſelves, to reſtrain, as they ought, the Li- 
berty of their Tongue. From whence it is 
very hard for them to ſucceed well in en- 
tertaining 3 and the indiſcretion of their 
diſcourſe does very often expoſe them ta 
the railery or hatred of the Publick. It 
3s alſo the unhappineſs of thoſe who have 
not prudence enough to examin their own 
ſpeethes, that they are yet leſs able ta 
conſider well what they hear ſaid by others. 
Their liberty is blind, and utters upon all 
manger of occaſions, and in all companies. 
Yet 1 do not delign to fay in this matter, 
Wh | that 
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that there are not certain rencounters wherein 
they may ſpeak with more freedom than in 
many others. 

BUT IT OUGHT to be very 
well obſerved to whom we diſcover our 
ſentiments, when there is danger in having 
them publiſht. And it would be to us an 
occaſion for a moſt bitter repentance, to 
find that in the mouths of all the World, 
which ought never to have fled from our 
own. It ſeems to me therefore that the 
remedy for this miſchief, that you may not 
be continually ſabje&t to the alarms of other 
peoples obloquy, nor yet forced to live al- 
ways under a violent conſtraint, is this; to 
chuſe well thoſe whoſe company you intend 
moſtly to frequent , and not to make ac- 
quaintance indifferently with all forts of 
perſons. And to ſpeak my thoughts con- 
cerning the Election that onght to be made 
of the Wits or Humours capable of your 
Converſation : I find there are two forts of 
perſons whom you ought abſolutely to fly ; 
they are the Vicious and the Ignorant. Be- 
cauſe the Conſcience is not ſafe with the 
former, nor the Mind contented with the 
Latter. The entertainment of thoſe who 
want Religion or Knowledge, ought to be 
entirely ſuſpected ; and we have reaſon to 
judge that it muſt have ſome grand deſign, 
to excuſe two ſo great defets as Impicty 
and Ignorance. 

This 
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This Evil Choice offends the Vertues ei- 
ther Moral or Chriſtian. For is it not true 
that in communicating as freely with the 
meaneſt Spirits as with the moſt excellent, 
we oblige neither the one nor the other ; 
becauſe the latter are offended at this, and 
the former will deride and abuſe it ? This 
is imprudently to afford matter either to 
Hatred or Railery ; you will in this way ob- 
ain the approbation of no body, while you 
think to merit that of every one. And in 
truth, I never ſee thoſe Women which have 
8 humour ſo univerſal, as to gratihe with 
the ſameaſpet, indifferently, all the World, 
but it puts me in mind of that Ridiculous 
Image of the Romans which they called Ci- 
teria, which was carried about to Feaſts to 
Paſs away the time and make the Compa- 
ny laugh. We may ſee in ſuch perſons, as 
in this Pleaſant Statue, the Looks, the Smiles, 
the Reycrences, the Aﬀectations that are al- 
together ridiculous, 

But this that has been mention'd, is not 
the greateſt of their Infelicities; their ill 
choice carries them inſenſibly into the ex- 
treameſt dangers. One may ſee 'in them, 
that it was not without great reaſon faid 
by the Philoſophers, that Prudence is a piece 
the moſt neceſſary for a pattern to humane 
actions. When they are without conduR, 
they are alſo very: often without Vertue ; 


They become many times evil, tho they 
have 
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have not a deſign to be ſo, and even with- 
out thinking of it, when their complaiſance 
is ſo unhappy as to engage them in the com- 
pany of thoſe that are debanched. After 
this, Vice ſlides in by little and little into 
the Soul, ſo that they perceive not the re- 
medy ?rill *tis mortal and uncurable. 

This is the moſt important part of the 
preſent Diſcourſe : For ſince a diverſity of 
humours cannot long ſubſiſt in Converſation, 
you muſt needs at length either imitate the 
Vicious or hate them; you muſt be like 
them, ' or be their Enemy ; you muſt ( do 
what you can ) in communicating with them, 
either eſpoyſe their Wickedneſfs, or defend 
your ſelf againſt it. But tho one were af- 
ſured of the Viftory in this caſe, yet what 
need 1s there to give ones ſelf the trouble 
of the Combat, ſince there is atways mnch 
lefs danger and inconvenience, in the ſhun- 
ing of Temptations than in reſiſting them ? 

Whatever can be ſaid, we cannot dwelt 
amidſt Wickedneſs and Vice, but we muſt 
needs be infetted. Example has a great deal 
of power , even upon the ſtrongeſt minds. 
Aleibiades made profeſſion of Vertue, while 
he kept company with Socrates ; but he gave 
up himſelf to Volnptuouſneſs when he was 
amongſt his Lovers. The Soul defiles it ſelf 
inſeniibly while we converſe with the Vici- 
ons, as the Face tanns, withont our percei- 
ving tt when we travel in the hot Weather. 
It 
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It is our unhappineſs that we are more 
apt to receive evil than Good, that ſickneſs 
conveys its ſelf more eaſily than health ; 
that the Converſation of Wicked Perſons 
has more power to corrupt the Good, than 
that of the Vertuous to corre&t the De- 
bauched. 

It may be I may ſeem too ſevere, if I 
ſhould propoſe to them for a Rule to their 
Converſe, the Example of Mary the Egy- 
priar, who would not hold communication 
with an Hermit that was a moſt vertuous 
Man, but when they had a River between 
them. I doubt not but thoſe that are good 
may be ſeen much nearer than that, and 
without danger. But as for thoſe that are 
Vicious and Licentious, you ſhould keep as 
far from them as you can: Their hatred 
will do you leſs harm than their Converſa- 
tion; and theſe are Enemies that will do 
you more miſchief by Peace with them than 
by War. 

And in truth the Unhappineſs of the firſt 
Woman ought to make al} other the more 
fearfol, for they may ſee in her fall the com- 
mon cauſe of their own, What advantage 
can they have in talking too privately with 
the Serpent? In being bold in the Compa» 
ny of Devils-as Eve was , inſtead of being 
aſham'd in the company even of Angels, as 
was the Bleſſed Virgin? And to ſuffer the 
Converſation: of Licentious Wits which 0 
Uu 
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full of the Old Serpents Fatal Poiſon, and 
have none but ill deſigns againſt their In- 
nocence. 

LASTLY, THE ſecond fort of per- 
ſons, whoſe company they ought to ſhun, 
are the Ignorant and Stupid 3 becanſe the 
Converſation of ſuch is ſhameful, unpleaſant, 
and unprofitable ; and that of good Wits 
and Underſtanding Perſons is honourable, 
pleaſant, and fruitful. Indeed we daily ex- 
perience ſufficiently, that the perſons which 
have had no improvement from Study and 
Reading, have always ſomething that is rude 
in them ; and if they produce any thing, *tis 
as thoſe wild Trees that are never grafted 
nor dreſt, and which bear no Fruit but what 
is Infipid , or Harſh and Sower. And, to 
refleft a little upon another Error that de- 
ſerves a publick complaint : Is it not a 
ſtrange thing to ſee that the Sciences, and 
eſpecially the Art of Reaſoning are not to 
be found but in Colledges ? And that we 
dare not degrade Philoſophy ſo as to make 
it the ſubje&t of Converſation ? As if it were 
Impoſſible or unjuſt to ſtrip it of perplexi- 
ty, that it may be made ſpeak with a bet- 
ter grace. As if it were a matter of Con» 
ſcience to tura it into a Vulgar Language z 
or as if we ought to be reaſonable but in 
Latin only ; or as if the rarcſt Secrets, or 
the brighteſt things in Nature might-not 


be expreſt in our -Mother-tongue. 
This 
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_ can no one believe without being 
in an Error : We have Terms in our own 
Language that are fit to expreſs whatever 
is of greateſt force, or is moſt ſubtil in 
reaſoning : And if the moſt ſolid know- 
ledge did ſometimes ſerve us for the ſub- 
je& of our Diſcourſes, it would be experi- 
enced, that there is more pleaſure as well 
as more of profit in entertaining one ano- 
ther with ſerious ſubjeQs, than in talking 
of the Tippet in faſhion, of Peticoats , of 
the News of the Place, or of Amorous In- 
trigues. To ſpeak ſincerely, I cannot ex- 
cuſe thoſe Women that will make a dozen 
wiſe perſons hold their Tongues, to liſten 
to a paltry Violin : Who give their Ear 
more readily to a company of Scurrilous 
Jeſts , or Malicious Slanders , than to the 
moſt excellent and i important things : Who 
make a great ſcruple of ſpoiling a Song 
with the leaſt noiſe, and make no Conſci- 
ence of giving a thouſand interruptions to 
the beſt Diſcourſe one can entertain them 
with: And who are raviſht with the Cont- 
pany of the moſt Impertinent Fops, pro- 
vided they be but finely dreſt, and treat 
them with the titles of Queen or Em- 
preſs. 

They would utterly deride theſe perſons 
nevertheleſs for their Complements inſtcad 
of eſteeming them, if they could but un- 
deritand how much it calls in queſtion their 
own 
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own Wit, to approve, and take ſo much liking 
to thoſe that have none. For as we judge 
: thoſe Stomachs weak, that cannot digelt any 
| but the lighteſt Food; ſo we may very juſt. 
| ly queſtion the ſtrength of their Wit, who 
can reliſh nothing that is ſolid : Their hu- 
mour appears by their approbation ; and 
one may know what they can beſt do, by 
what they love. This defect is, in truth, 
a very great one : But ſince I have a de- 
lign to touch alſo upon ſome others which 
are no leſs obſervable in Converſation ; ha- 
ving ſpoken of thoſe Women that deſpiſe 
knowledge and good diſcourſe, let us ſpeak 
next of them that prophane and abuſe 
It, 

FOR AS THE Ladies that are utter- 
ly unacquainted with Study, and great ſtran- 
gers to Reading, are molt truly barren 
{o they that have been converſant in theſe, 
are oftentimes a little confuſed and tron- 
bleſome. There is nothing but: diſorder in 
their thonghts and conceptions, and con» 
ſtraint and affeQation in what they ſay. Ix 
ſeems as if their Wit had not heat enough 
to digeſt that which their Reading furnilhes 
them with ; And one may ſee in the ine- 
quality and confuſion of their Diſcourſe, 
even at the ſame time that they ſpeak of 
excellent things, that to have Marble and 
Porphiry and the moſt excellent Mzterials 
by us, is not enough for the building a 
beautiful 
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beautiful Palace, if one be not a skilfut 
Archite& to diſpoſe them. Theſe perſons 
are mightily ſubject to Repetitions ; for 
having tackt their Idea to particular words 
and phraſes, and fill'd their thoughts with 
ſome particular matters and Subjects , their 
Spirit is not at liberty to invent other 
when it is neceſſary. They are fo inflav'd 
to their Memory, thit they can make as 
it were no uſe of their Jadement. 

It is for this reaſon that they cannot ſpeak 
but by common Place; and that they en- 
large themſelves ſo much when they are 
gpon a ſubje& wherein they have ſome ad- 
vantage, that they are ready to ſpeak all, 
even to the Margins, Leaves, Quotations and 
other ſuperfluous circumſtances-I could as wil- 
lingly find my ſelf among the Conferences 
of the Miniſters of State, when they are 
diſputing the Place of Congreſs , the Day, 
the Matter; and the Arbiters. To deli- 
ver theſe Women from the defe&, ir were 
beſt to ſend them to the Theater of Hu- 
mane life, or ſome other large and Volu- 
minous Book in which they might read all 
that they have a mind to ſpeak of. 

Their Repartees and their Complements 
are Orations 3 when they have begun a dif- 
courſe, before they can make an end, they 
mult exhauſt their Chapter ; they ceaſe 
not to ſpeak till they have no more to 


ſy. They much reſemble thoſe who re- 
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cite Plays on the Theater , who are not 
able to add to, or diminiſh in the leaſt 
from their Leſſon without putting them- 
ſelves out and forgetting the reſt. Ir is 
true, they make themſelves admired in 
ſome Rencounters ; but this is more by ch:nce 
than that they can be at all aſſured of ir. 
And to ſpeak the Truth, that they may 
ſeem able perſons, they have need to ſpeak 
to thoſe that are not fo. . 

If by misfortune they are led from 
what they have ſome knowledge of, and 
are made fall upon a Subje&t that is un- 
known to them, and where Reaſoning 
or Judgment is more requiſite than' Me- 
mory , you ſhall then, at the ſame time 
perceive their Weakneſs and their Vanity, 
in that they can neither hold their peace, 
nor ſpeak with any good Grace. The 
force upon their Looks ſhews that they 
have not Modeſty enongh to keep ſilent, 
nor Ability to diſcourſe; either they are 
_ with regret, or ſpeak with diſfor- 
er. 

Theſe are the Principal Vices of Cons» 
verſation, which I thought neceſſary to be 
obſerv'd, that the good qualities might 
appear the better after I had painted out 
the bad. So that now to make an Abridg- 
ment of my Thoughts in this matter, [I 
judge that there is nothing more Impor- 
tant and conducing to our Converiing with 
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good ſucceſs than to know well our. own 
humour that we may duly regulate that ; 
or to know the Humours of others, that we 
may pleaſe them, or dcfend aur ſelves 
from them. Knowledg, and a ſweet Temper 
are the/ two qualifications moſt necellary 
for an / entertainment : Without the former 
the Converſation will be tco trival, 
without the other too rude and tirc- 
lome. 

Thoſe Women that ſpeak little, as well 
as they that ſpeak much, onght to conſider 
that Modeſty is neceſlary to Silence as well 
as to Diſcourſe ; as it frees the one from 
Contempt. anrl' the» other from AfﬀeGcati- 
on.. And whatſoever Humour they are of, 
that they may avoid the danger of being 
perſecuted or debauched, it would be good 
tor them never to ſeek the Converſation 
but of two ſorts of perſons: That of the 
beſt Wits, becauſe fuch will excuſe moſt 
ealily their defects, and can beſt appre- K 
hend and acknowledge their merits: And 
that of the moſt Vertnous ; for when the 
Licentious can do no harm to their Con- 
ſcience, yet they will do it to their 
Reputation, and will render them but In- 
famous, if they cannot make them Vi- 
C1Ous, 
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HERE IS NOTHING more ne- 

cellary to the Ladies for Converſa- 
tion, than to know well their own Hu- 
mour ; that they may Reform it if bad, 
or Poliſh it if it be good. This is the 
foundation of all that which is of any Im- 
portance in this matter. But as there are 
two ſorts of Humours that may both ſuc- 
ceed well, each of them in their ſeveral 
way, I think fit at preſent to make a com- 
pariſon of them in this Diſcourſe, that they 
may the better remark that which is good 
bor which is evil, in the one and the other. 
ind to deſcribe in the firſt place that 
phich is of greateſt eſteem in Society; It 
muſt be own*'d, that the Gay and Chear- 
ul Humour has here by mnch the advan- 
age of the Melancholy, which truly is 
ot unfit for Knowledge, but is a lictle too 
:- Wpeavy for Diſcourſe, and too coarſe for 
e Genteel Carriage or Repartee. The 
;. Ferry Humours have a much better Grace, 
nd more liberty in all they do; and 
hey are much better receiv'd in Compa- 
y, as being the more natural in their Af- 
Ctions, leſs conſtrain'd in their Deport- 
tient, and the moſt innocent in their Detgns. 
E 2 W hatever 
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Whatever ſome ſay in Favour of t 
Melancholy ; If their Meditations are com- 
mendable in ſome things , "tis certain they 
have their bad as well as good effects; and 
they that call it the Mother of Wiſdom, 
ought to acknowledg that *tis very ofte 
the Mother of Extravagance. They woull 
perſuade that ſuch Spirits diſcover man 
things, and that they go far in Conteq 
plation ; - but their Voyage is often 
long too that they never return again: Q 
if they do return again, this is as th 
Pilgrims, who abandon their own Count 
to run necdleſsly into ſtrange ones, witl 
out any other advantage, than to brin 
back from thence Poverty and Wearinef 
Muling is a Labyrinth wherein they la 
themſelves ealily, and from which they g 
out with difficulty, | 
Nevertheleſs they name Melancholy 
Element of Good wits, thinking to exa 
their Weakneſs by giving it a ſpecie 
Name : But as the Lame do not gain a 
Glory when they ſpend a great deal 
Time and Labour to make but a lit 
way ; ſo theſe poring Spirits do not « 
ſerve any praiſe, for being long in findi 
out that which others of ſtronger pa 
could better find and with lefs pains. Tt 
that are more ſubtle have the ſame 
vantage over them, as Birds that can 
have over Serpents that can only cre 
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or ſuch as Angels have of Bodies and ma- 
terial things. 

Upon the whole, I do not at all com- 
comprehend , why they make a boaſt of 
their ſpeaking but little ; for their Silence 
proceeds rather from their Barrenneſs than 
their Diſcretian ; and if they hold . their 
peace on many occations, it 1s not ſo much 
to chuſe words, as to ſeek them. Theſe 
perſons would need take bur little pains 
to become good Diſciples of Pythagoras : 
Were it not that while they hold their peace 
but meerly ont of neceſlity, they are not 
capable to learn how to ſpeak with addreſs. 
They want a School quite coatrary to that 
of Pythagoras, where they may ſtudy: thar 
Readineſs which they "want; they have 
more need of Medicin than Precept ; /and 
to cure them it is not only neceſſary to read 
Leſſons, but alſo to work Miracles. 

As it ſeems much more eaſy for the Fire 
to deſcend than for the Earth to mount ; 
ſo *tis poſſible that they who have'a ready 
forward Humour , may moderate. it | by 
reading and experience : But they that have 
the groſs and heavy Souls, let them employ 
themſelves in whatever ſtudy they will, 
have a great deal of difficutty to render them 
more lively or more ſubtle. The Birds have 
Wings that inable them to fly; yet they 
fold them up when they will to refreſh 
themſelves : And the moſt tranſcendent 
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Spirits can do as much as they, cither 
for ation or repoſe. But when the Me- 
lancholy ſer themſelves to animate their 
faintneſs, they pat themſelves into the dan- 
ger of Icarus, who was too dull and had not 
enough of Addreſs, to fly upon the Wings 
of Artifice: Their Diſcourſe and their be- 
- haviour ' are altogether unhandſome when 
they force themſelves to expreſs and ſhew 
in them a heat that they have not in 
their nature. They reſemble thoſe old 


Men, who run, when they think only to. 
go, or mend their pace but by chance ; 
and then they loſe their breath all at once 
after the leaſt effort, becauſe they do not 
wiſely. accommodate their pace to their 
weakneſs. 

Whatever ſome ſay in commendation of 
their Coldneſs ; -To Imagine that this is of 
excellent uſe in buſineſs, I think a Man 
had' need to be poſleſt with the fame 
humour. If they ſuceed in that, it is more 
the -effe&t of Chance than of Knowledge. 
If the forward Spirits are to be accuſed 
for taking Occaſions roo ſoon, and ſnatch- 
ing them before they be ripe, the Melan- 
choly are in danger of coming always too 
late and of ſtaying till they are rotten 
and if the former do not attend till they 
preſent, the later think not of them many 5 
times but when they are paſt. They are | 
tog ſubject both to Fear and to Deſpair. | 
AS 
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As they are without heat, they are with- 
out aQion ; and their Icy humour repre- 
ſents all things impoſſible, whether they 
are what they ſhould avoid or what they 
ſhould undertake. Their Senſts: 'gre ſtn- 
pified with a Lethargy, anq41 cannot he 
rouſed but by cutting or burning them. 
They ſeem to want a refurre&tion rather 
than an awakening, and are a fort of Sick 
perſons that muſt be made to die, to tezch 
them that they are not dead. - If they 
have Judgment to deliberate, they have al- 
moſt no Conhdence to reſolve, and yer 
have leſs of Courage to execute. This is 
a Paralyrick Vertne that needs to be ſpur'd 
upon occaſions, and remains always Lan- 
guiſhing with remedies at hand, without 
being able ro. make uſe of them, if it be 
not ſtir'd up with great endeavour. 

It were indeed too great an offence 
to believe thar there 1s not a great num- 
ber of very wiſe and excellent perſons ' of this 
temper : But alſo it ought to be allow'd they 
would be too injurions to Wiſdom and 
Vertue that ſhonld make it always mu- 
ſing and reſerv'd; as if they who have 
nothing to fear or deſire out of themſelves, 
onght not at all ro ſhew a ſmiling Counte- 
nance for a Teſtimony of rhe fatisfacti- 
on of their Conſcience. . On the contrary, 
if Serpents breed in Standing Waters, ſo 
do ill Thonghts enjoy themſelves in this 
E + muddy 
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muddy Humour : And if the Spirit of ſuch 
perſons is fit to invent what is wicked, 
their Face 1s no leſs fit to cover it. 

When a Ruſt is gotten among the Wheels 
of a Clock, there is no more any Rule in 
the motions, or any certainty in the Djal 
of it.. , And when a profound Melancholy 
has mingled it ſelf with our Thoughts, the 
Spirit is full of Inquietude, - and the Viſage 
of Grimaces. What Light or what Reaſon 
can be expected where a multitude of black 
Fumes from Melancholy infe& the Brain ? 
Juſt as the Demons have ſometimes mingled 
themſelves with a Storm to kill the Men, | 
or burn the Temples; ſo they often ſerve 
themſelves of this gloomy Humour to poſſeſs 
the Soul with Superſtition, Deſpair or Hy- 
pocriſy. Ceſar well teſtified what we ought 
to judge of theſe Melancholy Humours, 
when he openly declar'd, that he fear'd a great 
deal more, thoſe that were Melancholy, as 
Brutus , than thoſe that were Merry, as 
Dolabella. 

It onght not to be taken ill if I, to de- 
ſcribe this Melancholy Humour, do ſay ſome 
of thoſe things that it produces, that we 
may the better obſerve the nature of the 
Cauſe in that of the Effefts. There are 
then ſome Hypoconariacks to whom Mirth 
and innocent freedom are no leſs diſplea- | 
fing , than Day-light to an Owl: and as | 
their Viſage ſhews always I know not "= 
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of Fatal in it ; fo one cannot chuſe but have 
an Averſion for their ſad Mein. 
Nevertheleſs, if their Coldnefs is only an 
effect of the Temperament, it deſerves ei- 
ther Excuſe or Compaſſion : But if it pro- 
ceeds from Artifice, it cannot he exempted 
from Suſpicion or Blame. So that to exa- 
min well the difference that is uſual be- 
tween theſe two Humours ; The Modeſty of 
the Native Plainnefs is all in the Heart ; that 
of the Labour'd and endeavour*d Perſons is 
all on the Forehead and the Outhide. The 
One in truth are not Good, nor the Other 
Bad, but in appearance. I grant the Caſuiſts 
have ſome reaſon to ſay of Sports and Pa- 
ſtimes as the Phyſitians judge of Muſhrooms, 
That the beſt of them are good for nothing : 
And yet I am not willing fo abſolutely to 
decry thoſe pleaſures that are indifferent in 
themſelves, and which the Intention alone 
can as well render Good as Ead. St. Elz- 
zabeth of Hungary did not refuſe ſometimes 
o dance, yet nevertheleſs her Good Hnmour 
did not hinder her from being Canonized. 
| Thoſe that lay fo great reſtraint upon the 
| Uſage of things that are honeſt, are uſually 
| very frce in the enjoyment of what is for- 
| bidden , when they can avoid the having a 
Witneſs to their Actions. 
| And nevertheleſs it is the Unhappineſs 
1 of theſe Times, that people live under fo 
j ' much diſguiſe and endeavour, that one hard- 
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ly can laugh without giving occaſion of ſuſpi- 
cion to weik minds, or of flander to thoſe 
that are wicked ; as if a chearful humour 
were a certain ſign either of a light Spirit 
or a ſmall Jadgment. 

We ought rather to deride ſuch a Cenſure, 
than be troubled at ir. And thoſe Ladies 
that would preſerve their good humour, 
without putting conſtraints upon themſelves 
out of regard to this Vulgar Error, they 
ought alſo to forbid themſelves as much as 
may be, either deſire or regret, as being two 
of the greateſt Tyrants of our Repoſe ; 
ſince the one carrics us away to the time 
to come, and the other makes us retnrn- to 
that which is paſt ; Taking away from us 
the liberty of making the preſent time hap- 
py , while we delire thoſe things that are 
not yet come, or unprofitably regret thoſe 
that are paſt. The abler Spirits do eaſily 
reſiſt and dehe this Tyranny. As when a 
Ship 1s toſt in a mighty Tempeſt, tho the 
Maſt be broken and the Sails torn in pieces, 
yet the Needle is always pointed towards 
the Polar Star ; ſo ought we always to de- 
monſtrate a ſteddineſs of Mind in the moſt 
tragick misfortunes, and” to ſhew a temper 
equal amidſt the greateſt inequality of Af- 
fairs. And as the Winds can eaſily drive 
the Ship beſides the Port ſhe deſigns for, 
but not the Needle from pointing to the 


Pole; After the ſame manner when ſome Ob- 
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ſtacles | retard our pretenſions, they ought 
not for all that to drive us from our Rea- 
ſon, or make ſhipwrack of our Conſtancy. 
NOW I HAVE SAID what there 
is of - good that may be found in the Gay 


\ and Chearful Humour, it is time to examine 


what evil may be met with in it. And fince 
we have remarked the defets which many 
attribute to Melancholy , let us betake our 
ſelves a while to mention its good effects 
and juſt praiſes. This is that which renders 
the Mind ſabtle for the Sciences, indefatiga- 
ble for affairs, ſerious in Converſation, con- 
ſtant in Deſigns, modeſt in good Fortune, 
patient under Bad, and judicious and rea- 
ſonable in all Things. 1r is of this juſt and 
equal Temperament that Vertue ſerves her 
ſelf to appear with all her Ornaments : This 
Nature has been wont to chuſe when ſhe 
would form Conquerors or Philoſophers : 
And this is that, which Grace it felf has 
always employ'd to give to the World 
the moſt extraordinary perſons. It ſeems 
as if the Perſons of this Humour were born 
Wiſe; that Nature had given them more 
than Study and Endeavour can procure to 
others: And that without falling under the 
inconveniences of Old Ape, they polleſs in 
good time almoſt all irs maturity. *Tis true, 
they reproach it with this, that their Medi- 
tation is of more worth than their Diſcourſe : 
Bnt they onght to know, that as the Judg- 
men 
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ment of ſuch perſons is ſolid, ſo they com- 
monly difdain that ſuperfluous ornamear, 
and ſhew which the ſlighter Wits make fo 
much uſe of, to procure credit among the 
Vulgar. In this their Modeſty they reſem- 
ble the Eagle in the Apocalypſe, that had 
Light within, and had Eyes under his Wings : 
Whereas the great Talkers have them only 
'upon the Feathers, as the Peacocks on thoſe 
of their Train; being no otherwiſe reaſon- 
able, but in Colour and Appearance. 

I do not at all deny but the Gay and 
Chearful Humours have ſomething of plea- 
ſantneſs, but they are alſo ſabje&t to very 
great defeats: For as much as the Railery 
and Jeſting which they often engage in, 
tho it be agreeable to ſome, yet it uſually 
does offend more than it pleaſes. And one 
ſhall often ſee this ſort of Wits, among 
themſelves,begin in Jelt,and play,like Puppies, 
and ſoon end in Earneſt and quarrel, But 
eſpecially when Religion or any ones Repu- 
tation is their -Subje&t ; "tis the eaſieſt thing 
in the World for them to fall into Impiety 
and Slander. And ſince we cannot rally the 
Great without Imprudence, nor the Miſera- 
ble without Cruelty ; and then in doing this, 
we ſhould always contradiQ either the Rules 
of Policy , or the Laws of Nature : The 
graver Spirits have a great deal of reaſon 
to abſtain from that which makes them, 
who profeſs it, paſs for Buffoons or for 
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Enemies, and which often gives themſelves 
in the end an occaſion to weep, after that 
they have provided for others ſomething to 
laugh art. \ 

For my part, I think it no diſparage- 
ment to Melancholy, to own that it has no 
inclination to fo ridiculous a _ which 
ſuppoſes always a lightneſs of Spirit , and 
very often a great liberty of Conſcience. 
It was this giddy-headed Temper which was 
that of the fooliſh Virgins, and of the ſame 
are they who have more Wit than Judg- 
ment : Who nevertheleſs ſeem for the pre- 
ſent to have ſome Light, but it is an 1g 
fatuws, or ſuch as, like a Spark, ſhines but a 
moment e're it goes out. They let them- 
ſelves be impos'd upon, for want of being 
able to foreſee far enough into Aﬀeairs of 
Importance ; whereas the Wiſe are never 
drowſie when they ſhould prepare themſelves 
for good, or dangerous occcalions, for fear 
they ſhould afterwards be oblig'd to Repen- 
tance and Shame. 

And to ſpeak of things as they are : Since 
the Spirit and the Senſe have a quarrel 
which will laſt as long as life, and the Soul 
is not ſtrong but in the weakneſs of the 
Body, as in the ruin of an Enemy ; There is 
ſome ground to ſay, that when the Humour 
is ſo brisk and fo free, that it 1s become 
the mcre ſtrong ; and on the contrary when 
it is Humbled and Melancholy, *tis _m_ 2 
Slave 
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Slave to Reaſon ; like a Maid-ſervant that 
ſhews diſcontent in her looks, when ſhe is 
hardly treated by her Miſtreſs. 

The Joy which ariſes from the Conſcience 
has marks that are altogether particular ; 
*tis the. pureſt that is, and reſembles the 
unſpotted brightneſs of the Stars, which al- 
ways caſt forth an Equal Luſtre : But that 
which comes from the Body or the Temper, 
is like the Comets, which have there nouriſh- 
ment from below by the exhalations of the 
Earth , which preſage none but dire Events, 
and which ſeem to dance in the Air, while 
they run after the Vapours thet feed them, 
but go ont as ſoon as they are deſtitute of 
that Matter. The Paſſion of the Melancho- 
Iy has nothing parallel to theſe Tragick Mete- 
ors, either in their formation, or in what 
maintains them : Their Amity has no Aim 
beſides the Goods of the Mind : And as 
the 'Fire of their Aﬀection is moſt pure, ſo 
it loſes nothing of its ardour, it endures al- 
ways inan equal ſtate, like that which ſome 
Philoſophers fancied to be under the Orb of 
the Moon. 

I readily acknowledge, as to what regards 
Friendſhip, that the Gay Humors are there- 
in more forward and free; but then the Mc- 
lancholy are more diſcreet in it, and fitter 
to be trulted. Theſe adhere conſtantly to 
their deſigns, while the other change every 
moment their Paſſions, and lend themſelves 
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out to every Object that preſents, A very 
little matter ſerves either to overcome or 
perſuade them. Inconftancy is almoſt inſe- 
parable from this Hnmour, and if they are 
not capable of corruption through malice, zt 
leaſt they are liable to it by weakneſs. 
But if their Plainneſs merits ſome Favour, 
I cannot for all that count it reaſonable, 
that we ought to cſteem ſo very much a 
Natural Gocdneſs, which is rather an effe& 
of the Temper, than the Choice. When a 
Perſon cannot be Bad, there is no ſuch great 
glory in being Good : And if the Simple 
do not much miſchief, they are not to be 
thought the leſs culpable for that, ſince not- 
withſtanding they may do all that they 
know. 

And if it be faid, that tho they are not 
better, yet they are more happy than the 
others, becauſe their mind is without inqui- 
etude as It 1s without deſign: In truth, it 
were the greateſt injury that could be done 
them, to ſpeak of them in this manner - For 
this were to found their Felicity in their 
Defect, and to own that they -are no other- 
wiſe happy, but becauſe they are Stupid or 
Ignorant. If a Marble Stone feels nothing 
of pain, we do not fay for that reaſon it 
Is very well: We do not account it in health, 
but unſenſible. It is after this manner thar 
the thoughtleſs are not unhappy ; for *tis 
the wanting of a ſenſe of it that hinders 
them 
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them from being ſo : And this is no very 
honourable advantage to them, that they are 
free from care and trouble, as Stones, are 
free from Sickneſs, or Beaſts from Remorſe 
of Conſcience. 

If the Stupid are found ſometimes at the 
ſame point with the Philoſophers in the tran- 
quility of their Mind, "tis yet with a great 
deal of difference between them ; in that the 
latter ſurmount what the others are igno- 
rant of. The Serpents under the Earth are 
not leſs ſafe from a Tempeſt; than any per- 
ſons that are above the Clonds : The meaner 
Spirits, like them by creeping, find their 
ſafety in their weakneſs : But it is much more 
glorious to be above the Storm than heneath 
it, and to have it under our Feet than over 
our Heads. 

Since the true Felicity cannot be acquir'd 
without Vertue and Morality, the Happineſs 
of the Simple is of another Nature than that 
of the Wiſe: And, in my Opinion, - they 
are no otherwiſe happy in this World, than 
thoſe in a feigned Limbws in the other, where 
they ſtay berween good and bad, without 
being touched by either of them. The Me- 
lancholy do not live in this indifference, 
they owe not their felicity to the Ignorance, 
but to the Goodneſs of their Minds; and 
it would be too ſhameful a happineſs to 
them, and ſuch as they would complain of, 


if it were necellary to them to be inſcn- 
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ſible of Good , that they might be fo of 
Evil. 

To know how much the Melancholy Hu- 
mour excels all other, it ought to be conſt- 
der*d, that they who are forward and light 
are no leſs uncapable to defend themſelves 
from Misfortunes, than to taſt the true Plca- 
ſures: Their Heat - precipitates them into 
extreams: They do nothing; but in Frolick, as 
if they were made up only of Sulphur and 
Gun-powder x they need but a mear Spark 
to ſet on Fire both their A&ions and 
their Thoughts : And of this there is no 
| other remedy but to wait for the end of 
their Impetuoſity, which often tires its own 
ſelf, and of it ſelf the Fire goes out. The 
Spirits that are without Condu@ in their 
Enterpriſes, are alſo without Courage in their 
Afﬀiictions : They are a bad fort of Souldi- 
ers that uſe well neither the Sword nor 
the Buckler; and the ſame lightneſs which 
makes them very raſh in their onſer, does 
alſo render them weary and impatient when 
they come to ſuffer or defend themſelves. 

On the contrary , the Melancholy have 
always the Spirit equal : They are free from 
Infolence in a Good Fortune, and from De- 
ſpair under an Evil One. They endure 
what they cannot overcome, they ſurmounr 
the Maladies of the Soul by Strong Reaſon- 
ing, and thoſe of the Body by Invincible Pa- 
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And if heretofore a Man could find himſelf 
bold enongh to aſſault the perſon of a Duke 
of Milan in the middle of his Guards, in the 
face of his Court, and-even in a Church, 
only for the having praiſed ſeveral times 
upon the Picture of this Prince ; What bold- 
neſs ought thoſe Wiſe Men to have who 
are of this Temper, what ean they find of 
new in any Events that may be able to put 
thern in a Wonder ? Inſtead of being ſur- 
prized, they diſcover things «to come at a 
diſtance by their foreſight, that they may in 
good time accuſtom themſelves to them. They 
render things as ealie to them by Meditati- 
on, as they become to the Vulgar by long ex- 
perience. 

It ought not to be ſtrange, if the Me- 
lancholick are very conſtant ; and one can 
never ſee them troubled, even when they 
are conſtrain'd to give way to Force, ſince 
they always reſerve a ſecret place within 
themſelves where the Storms of Fortune 
know not how to arrive. It is thither that 
the Soul withdraws her ſelf to maintain an 
eternal Serenity ; there ſhe gains an Abſolute 
Empire over her Opinions : And there ſhe 
entertains her ſelf alone, even in the midſt 
of Company, withour' ſuffering any inter- 
ruption of her repoſe and filence by the 
Throng or Tumults of the World. It is in 
this ſolitude and abſtratedneſs of the Supe- 
rior Part in us that the Spirit fortifies - 
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If, that Morality is learnt; and that ſome 
poſleſs before-hand , even without a mul- 
titnde of years and a long experience, 
the Prudence of Old Men, and the Wiſ 
dom of Philoſophers. Laſtly, It is in 
this place that we ſhall have always the means 
of having pleaſant Thoughts,if we preſerve in 
our ſelves the Images of thoſe things thar 
are agreeable : For if the preſent Objects 
diſpleaſe us, we may by entring into our 
ſelves render our Minds eafie and content, 
while our Senſes are under a perſecution. 
We may entertain our ſelves with the 
thoughts of a beauty, at the ſame time when 
an ugly Face is before our Eyes. 

But who can ever enough commend this 
Noble Contemplation of the Melancholick ? 
Since *ris by this that the Soul ſeems to 
quit, when it will, the troubleſom commerce 
of the Senſes. And we may conſider with 
an Attention the leſs diſtracted, what we 
are, when our Imagination repreſents us to 
our ſelves; which it dozs more clearly and 
with leſs danger than the fooliſh Narcyſus 
is faid to have ſeen himſelf in the Foun- 
tain. I do not wonder at all that the Poets 
feign'd he deſtroy'd himſelf, becaaſe he 
ſoughthimſelf out of himſelf: It is in truth 
impoſſible we ſhould find our ſelres but in 
our ſelves; by all that is beſides, we meet 
with nothing but our appearance and ſha- 
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this Noble Meditation to which the Melan- 
choly Temper is diſpoſed, a man feems to 
have-his Reaſon imperfect and even unuſe-, 
fol. - For as the Bees muſt retire themſelves 
to the making of Hony, after they have 
been collecting Matter for it among the 
Flowers : ' So 'tis neceſſary, that after we 
have viewed a diverſity of Objects, we ſhould 
retire within our ſelves to derive the fruit 
of our Obſervation, and to make the Cons» 
ſequences it will afford. Without this, what« 
ever Study or Experience we have, it will 
be nothing but a confuſion and medly of 
things; we may gather good things, but 
ſhall be very ill Managers of them ; our ACtions 
will appear without Conduct, our Thoughts 
without Order , and our Diſcourſe without 
Judgment. 

The greateſt part of the groſler Spirits 
have a ſentiment quite contrary to this, and 
cannot bring themſelves to imagine , that 
there is any other contemplation but. that 
of Fools, and ſuch as are diſtemper'd. And 
in truth this Meditation in them , would 
cauſe -no leſs hurt than it does fear of 'it; 
it would be as contrary to them as it is un- 
pleaſing : It dazels the Spirits of thoſe that 
are wicked ; the one ſort it Blinds, and 
others it ſeverely Scourges. It -1s not to be 
imayin'd, that they who have nothing but 
Darkneſs in the Mind , and Guilt in the 


Conſcience, can take any delight to enter 
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into themſelves , or tb ſearch there for ſa- 
tisfation or" repoſe. But to. deſpiſe Con- 
templation, becauſe there are ſome that may 
loſe themſelves in it, 1s not this as great an 
Error'ias if one ſhould find fault with the 
Sun becauſe the Owlsrannor bear his bright- 
neſs ; without conſidering 'that the Eagles 
can ſtedfaſtly behold it ; and that we ſhould 
not tax this glorious Star, for that our feeble - 
Eyes are dazled by his Rayes, and we find 
Darkneſs even in the vource of Light -it 
ſelf. 

I have now ſaid enough concerning theſe 
two Humours: Having thus compar'd them 
together, there is not a perſon who may not 
ealily judge what ought to be her nſage of both, 
that ſhe may ſucceed well in Converſation, 
If the Chearful humour ſeems moſt agree- 
able, the- Melancholy ſeems moſt folid ; the 
one is the moſt beautiful, the other the 
moſt rich. They have both of them ſome- 
thing of Good, and ſomething of Evil; and 
indeed, to ſpeak my Opinion, I judge that 
3s the mixture of hot and cold is the ſup- 
port of our” lives, ſo all the force of agree- 
ableneſs and a good Grace is derived from 
the tempering of theſe two Humours, 
when it is ſo done, that the one ferves for 
2 remedy to the other. And if the Romans 
elteem'd thoſe the beſt of their Tribunes, 
who teſtitied the moſt inclination to the 
Senate, and thoſe the wiſeſt among the Se- 
F 3 nators, 
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nators, which moſt favoured the intereſts 
of the People; in like manner, I think, we 
may fay that the moſt excellent among the 
Chearful Perſons, are they who approach 
neareſt to the Melancholy ; and among the 
Melancholy, they are the beſt who have moſt 
Gayety of Mind. For being thus temper'd, 
the firſt ſhall be the more Diſcreet, 'and the 
* latter leſs Auſteer and Impoſling, 
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E IT SO THAT Reputation isa 

Mighty Treaſure, and that it ſerves no 
lefs 'to Vertue, than Day-light does to a 
Picture to make it appear : Nevertheleſs, if 
it be well conſidered after what manner 
fome loſe, or ſome poſſeſs it in theſe days , 
we might rank it among the Goods of For- 
, tune, in which the Foolthh have many times 
a larger ſhare than the perſons of greateſt 
Merit. If there were Wiſe and Juſt Judges 
to diſtribute this, it were enough to be Ver- 
tuous for the obtaining a Reputation and 
Eſteem among Men : But it does frequently 
depend upon fo very ill Arbitrators, that if 
it were not for this, that we are always 
oblig*'d to avoid , as much as we can, the 
giving of Scandal ; it would really become 
thoſe that are Wiſe to content — 
Wi 
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with the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience 
alone, without any further care for the Opi- 
nion of the Imprudent, which a meer Chince 
may render either Good or Bad. This is 
a thing that depends too little upon our 
ſelves, to be that which can render us hap- 
Py - And this were a Felicity but very ill 
ſecured, which the Ignorance or the Malice of 
an Enemy can take from us. | 

A Renown or Great Fame is many times 
an Effect which ſeems to have nothing of a 
Cauſe , and which riſes like thoſe ground- 
leſs Alarms which put ſometimes a whole 
Army into a Pannick Fear and Diſorder, 
while they can no ways find ont what 
ſhould be the ſubjet or occaſion of it. I 
muſt alſo approve the opinion of thoſe who 
compare it to the Winds, becauſe it riſes 
and falls as: lightly as they, and above all, 
becauſe there is no one Knows certainly the 
Original of them. And fince it is then fo 
uncertain a thing, why ſhould any man la- 
bour, with great unquietneſs of mind, to 
know how he ſtands in the opinion of 
others, and afflict himſelf for the Error of 
the Vulgar, as if it were but now, that 
the Ignorant had begun. to miſtzke or 
lie! 

I have taken occaſion to wonder , with 
Ariſtotle, that the Ancients gave more re- 
compences to ſtrength and force of the 
Body, than to the abilities of the Mind, 
F 4 diſtrj- 
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diſtributing their Lawrels to a bulky Wreſt- 
ler, and not to the Wiſe or Prudent. It can- 
not be but that Ignorance and Poverty 
muſt haye hinder'd them from putting a 
Price upon Vertue. Ignorance might do this, 
becauſe Vertue being a thing that is hid in 
the Heart, men are often abuſed in the 
judgments which they make of it : And Po- 
verty might cauſe it too, becauſe when they 
were forced to acknowledge its excellen- 
cy, they had nothing in the World ſuffici- 
ently precious to make Rewards or Gar- 
lands worthy of it. Now then if Human 
Judgments are ſo full of uncertainty, what 
advantage or what wrong can Vertue receive 
from their Error ? In truth they cannot re- 
compence it, ſince they cannot know it 
they are. not knowing enough for this, nor 
rich enongh., O what Blindneſs and what 
Levity is in the World May we not fee 
ſome 'perſuading themſelves there is great 
Yertue there, where there is truly nothing 
but Vice; and ſome, on the contrary, that 
give baſe and unworthy names to excellent 
things? Like Aſtrologers, that call ſome of 
the Stars the Bull or the Scorpion, which 
have nevertheleſs nothing either of Fury or 
Venom, but only Purity and Light. 

| could heartily wiſh that they who med- 
dle with judging 'of things without know- 
ing well the nature of them, "might be 
Puniſht.as Midas was. This Ignorant , Judge 
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prefer'd' the ruſtick Sound of Par's Pipe 
before the raviſhing Harmony of Apollo's 
Lute, giving his Vote to that which made 
the greateſt noiſe. And his fit condemna- 
tion was to wear Aﬀes Ears, having but an 
Aſſes Head and Wit before. His Judgment 
was very like to that of a great many, 
who eſteem things only by their Colour 
and Mein ; and they are no leſs - worthy of 
long Ears for a mark of their ſtupidity. 
And indeed 10. make more account of the 
Appearance than the Truth of a thing, Is 
not this to prefer Pan to Apollo, a Pipe 
before a Lute, and a Noiſe before a Har- 
mony ? There is a great deal of Brutality 
in an Opinion ſo barbarous. And never- 
theleſs there are of ſuch as theſe a great 
many in the World; and theſe are they 
who give a bad repute to thoſe that merir 
only a good one. I ſhall therefore reſerve 
my Reſentment for thoſe who can give juſt 
condemnations or praiſes ; and I ſhall nor 
be at all of the mind to ſuffer my ſelf 
to be uneaſy at that which I ought to de- 
ride. There are very few perſons that 
judge with any ſoundneſs, of that which 
they ſee: The mind of the moſt does not 
penetrate far, it ſtops as the Eyes do at 
the Colour and Surface. Their Opinion 
is of very little Importance, and I think ; 
that, without ſcandal, 'tis enough to avoid 
their flander, without ſeeking their appro- 
batzan. We 
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; We live in an Age of Pomp and Often- 
tation, wherein Morality is overthrown ; 
and the Vertues of the Time conſiſt only 
in the exceſs and extravagance. To gain 
the reputation of a Devout perſon one 
muſt run even into Superſtition and Hypo- 
criſy : And4 the Politick Spirits do by 
Chriſtianity jaſt as the Stoicks did by Phi- 
loſophy ; to abuſe the Vulgar, they fram'd 
Imaginary Vertues to which humane Nature 
conld never attain. It is a mighty unhap- 
pineſs that Honeſty is not to be found 
in Commerce, nor Purity in Religion. 
And that we muſt in common life as well 
as at Court , demand often more than 
we can hope for or deſerve, that we may 
gain Reputation and Credit. 

BUT TO GIVE my Opinion as a 
Philoſopher as well as Caſuiſt; It ought 
not to be concluded that we may neglet a 
Reputation, becauſe it is ill diſtribnted 
This diforder does not at all diſpenſe with 
our Dnty; and it would as ill become us 
to render our ſelves infamous for this rea- 
fon, as to commit Murders or Thefts- be- 
canſe there are ſome Thieves abſolved, and 
perhaps ' ſome that are innocent - puniſht 
for that Crime. Since all Women -are not 
very Prudent, and there are many' that 
govern themſelves more by Example than 
Reaſon, the wiſer part ought at leaſt to 
conſider, that Reputation is then a publick 
z 
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Good, and they ought as much to endea- 
vour the remedying an ill Repute, as to 
extinguiſh a Conflagration, or to purge a 
common Contagion. \ 

In truth it is worthy to be laught at, that 
any ſhould give themſelves all manner of 
liberty, as we may ſee ſome do, becauſe 
Vile Slander puts ſometimes the moſt Ver- 
tuous in the rank of the greateſt Debanchees, 
to give them an ill Repute ; and ſometimes 
the moſt vicious with the beſt Men, to- give 
them a good one. This is wholly to: pre- 
fer Impoſture to Truth, and Opinion to a 
good Conſcience. As if a King ſhould. cauſe 
Torches to be lighted up at Noon-day, be- 
cauſe the Sun. ſhines upon Peaſants as well 
as upon him; or as if he ſhould chuſe. to 
be ſick and loſe his Health becauſe, his Sub- 
jets are well, We ought not to become 
vicious becauſe of the ill Opinion any have 
of us, but rather endeayour always to live ſo 
much the better, that we may force them 
to have a good one, When one cannot 
be ſo happy as to gain this, yet he ſhould 
inceſſantly endeavour to prattiſe ſo much 
Vertue as to deſerve it. The Teſtimony 
of the Conſcience is more to be eſteem'd 
than all this report of us. When there 
are neither Friends nor Enemics preſent to 
praiſe or to blame, thoſe that are Fair nd 
always enough to fſatisfie themſelves in 
their Looking-glaſs, and thoſe that are 
homely 
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homely, ſee there enough to afflit them. 
The Conſcience does as much for Vice and 
for Vertue, as the Glaſs does for the Viſage. 
The Inſolent are far from troubling them- 
ſelves for a good Reputation, ſince they ra- | 
ther do all they can to obtain a bad one. | 
To judge rightly of the Lives of ſome 
Women, it ſeems as if they would imitate 
the Lesbia in Martial, who was wont to | 
ſeek for Pomp and Clamour, that ſhe might F 
ſhew her ſelf debauched, and who took 
more pleaſure in the SpeQatours than in 
the Adulterers. She was for her brutiſh 
Pleaſures as the Sophiſts. were for their | 
Vertue; They could not do what was | 
good ,- nor ſhe what was . bad, but upon 
Theaters. 

NEVERTHELESS, ſince tis not 
enough to be vertuous, but we muſt fa- 
tisfie Men that' we . are ſo, we ought to 
take care what -appearai.ce and ſhew we 
make., and to take away pretence from 
Slanderers , wha'/are wont to make 'Men 
criminal, when they do not find them ©. 
1 grant that Socrates had no love for Alci-- 
biades but ſuch: as was altogether Honora- 
ble, and that his Aﬀe&tion was not contra- 
Ty to his Philoſophy : Nevertheleſs -when 
he ' made him his Bed-fellow, he ought at 
leaſt ſo to have' managed his coming 1a and 
going out, as to take from them that 
thould ſee hum going away in the Morn- 
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ing, all pretence to ground a Slander up- 
on the time and the place of this Young- 
Mans Viſit. Though the Oracle publiſht 
/ the Wiſdom of Socrates , yet the Imprudene 3 
" | of his Conduct in this Friendſhip cannor 
* & be juſtified. Prudence and Love can hardly 
conſiſt even in the beſt Wits; and it is 

| for this perhaps that the Poets have feign'd 
| Cupid to be always a Child; for let Love 
| grow never ſo old, it never arrives at years 
of Diſcretion. . His Childhood endures as 
long as himſelf, for fear he ſhould be aſhan'd 
' of the wanton Tricks of his Sports and 
{ Paſs-times. I wonder not at all if Love 
{ makes a Man loſe his Reputation, ſince it 
' makes him loſe his Wit; and ſince S0- 
| crates himſelf with all his Wiſdom and 
Vertue could not defend himſelf from the 
injury of reproach in a ſimple Friendſhip 
Among the Romans, Claudia the Veltal 
was innocent ; and yet ſhe was accuſed of 
having loſt her Honour, only becauſe ſhe 
order'd her ſelf with too much Art and 
Curioſity : And they thought it cauſe 
enough to condemn her, becauſe ſhe took 
a little more pains about her Habit and 
Diſcourſe than was well ſviting with ſuch 
a Votary. It cannot be ſaid but this was 
a very ſlight ground for the forming of 
her Proceſs ; but certainly ſhe had never 
been ſaved but by a Miracle : When ſhe 
drew a Ship along with her Girdle, which 
many 
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many Engines, and many Men had not been 
able to ſtir. 

In truth we are oblig'd to do all that 
we are able, to take away all matter of 
Slander and to avoid Scandal; But the moſt 
Wiſe and even the moſt Vertuous often 
labour in this matter in vain. For let them 
door not do, there are no Rules or means 
Infallible for the preſerving a Reputation 
and fince it depends upon the Opinion of 
others,it follows Fortune more than Prudence. 
It ought not to be believ'd that Innocence with 
2 good condud are ſufficient for this, when 
the Son of God himſelf, who is the Source of 
all Goodneſs and Wiſdom, ſaw his Reputation 
flar'd for a time by the Impoſtures of his 
Enemies, who made him paſs for a Glutton 
and a Wine-bibber. This Example alone 
does abundantly ſhew that there muſt be 
ſome other thing than Addreſs and Vertue 
to maintain a Reputation. 

Moreover, there is I know not what Infe- 
licity that follows perſons of worth, which 
expoſes them to Obloquy they know not why ; 
and this happens more often to the vertuous 
than to others; for as much as their re- 
fuſals create them Enemies, and they often 
put themſelves in danger, like Suſanna, of be- 
ng accus'd of that crime which they would not 
commit. There are even ſome ſorts of Viſa- 
ges that contraQ a Slander, and this proceeds 
ſometimes from hence, That Fooliſh People 
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imagine a Man cannot laugh without be- 
ing Vicious, and that there is no Innocence 
where there is not Grief and Melancholy. 
This is the Judgment of the Ignorant, who 
believe that Vertue ought always to weep, 
and who know not that it ought to guard it 
ſelf as much againſt a dull Humour as againſt 
Cloudy Weather, and that of all ſorts of 
Wits thoſe are the beſt, that have ſome 
Gayety. And it is neceſſary that perſons 
be very heavy, to believe that we cannot 
have a good Humour without anevil Con- 
ſcience. 

And beſides, if there were no Malice, or 
a Man had no Enemies in the World, there 
is almoſt nothing ſo aſſured or evidently 
true to which Men may not give ſeveral Faces: 
If we conſider our Actions well, it will 
appear that they are all liable to a different 
interpretation. Who can certainly judge 
(where there is no Chriſtianity, Jof a Man that 
| #2 his Alms in publick, Whether this be 
or a good Example, or out of Vanity ? May 
it not be ſaid of a perſon that is Patient, that 
this is a ſign he has little Senſe, as well as that 
he has this Vertue ? How know we whether 
a pleaſant Humour be a Teſtimony of Licens 
tiouſneſs or of Freedom ? Thoſe that are ſe- 
rious, way they not pgſs for ſtupid or vain 
perſons as well as for modeſt ? The Inter- 
pretation does all ; and tho the things are not 
indifferent, yet we ſpeak of them more ac- 
cording 
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cording to our Sentiment, than according to 
their Nature. After all this, Thoſe that are 
Wiſe ought to ſeek their conſolation in their 
own Mind; and after they have done all 
they can to merit a good Reputation, they 
ought then to diſdain a bad one. 

The diſdain of Injuries is the death of 
Slander, but the reſentment revives it. This 
is toacknowledge the force of its Arms, when 
we confeſs it has been able to hurt us. And 
they who are hurried into an exceſs of con- 
cern when they find themſelves injur'd, fa- 
tishe the deſigns of thoſe that ſought to offend 
them ;'for this is to render our Enemy pleas'd 
when we give him Teſtimony that he hin- 
ders us from being ſo. 

Tho our Reputation may be ſtolen from ns, 
or retrencht in ſome meaſure, yet at laſt it 
will return again ; As our Hair grows again 
after "tis cut, provided it have but a Root, 
and our Innocence and Patience do remain. 
In every caſe if they blameus unjuſtly, we 
ought to feel more conſolation in the Truth 
than trouble for the Impoſture. The Inno- 
cent ſhould no more afflict themſelves when 
they are faid to be guilty, than if it ſhould 
be ſaid they were ſick when they arc in a good 
ſtate of Health. It is from hence we may 
learn why the Vertuous are leſs revenge- 
ful when they are blamed than the Vicious. 
For as thofe that are not beantiful, would yet 
be often eſteem'd ſo with their Diſguiſes : So 
.the 


the diſhoneſt perſons endeavour- by their 
Artifices to gain the opinion of being very 
wiſe. 

It is for this that ſuch Women are fo ve- 
ry troubleſome, and that one ſhall nor dare 
to touch them in the leaſt where they are 
hurt, but preſently they are extreamly dif- 
order'd. All the World knows that Lucrece, 
when ſhe kild her felf for the Violence 
which ſhe ſuffer*d from Targquin, faid as ſhe 
was dying, ſhe had two Teſtimonies of her 
Innocence that were unreproachable , the 
one was, her Blood in the- fight of Men, and 
her mind before the Gods. But I am almoſt 
of the Opinion of a great Author, who ac- 
cuſes her of not having been always fo chaſt 
as ſhe would fain be reputed. And if ſhe 
had not been at all Criminal, ſhe might with- 
out doubt have found more remedy for her 
trouble in her Conſcience than in Death. They 
ſay ſhe reſiſted more out of humour, or ſome 
ſecret conſiderations, than out of Vertue ; 
and having paſſed away the time with other 
Galants of leſs quality than this Tyrant , 
ſhe fear*d that all her other faults would be 
diſcover'd by this ; and this fear they ſay 
made her refolve to leave the World by 
her own guilty Hand, rather than to ſte 
her helf outlive the loſs of her Reputa- 
tion. 

I declare that it is of more worth to be 
good in Effet, than in Appearance ; and that 

© an 
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an honeſt Woman ought to eſteem Vertue 
beyond Reputation : But I believe too, that 


if one be very ſenſible of the Importance ofv 


her Fame, ſhe will with the more care 
avoid © the danger of loſing it: Since 
they - who have a true ſenſe of Honour, 
ought to eſteem themſelves unhappy when 
they are put to the trouble of juſtifying 
themſelves, and that when they are not guilty : 
They ought always to have before their 
Eyes that which was ſaid by Julius Ceſar, 
when he divorced his Wife Pompers , and 
that even after. ſhe had made her Innocency 
appear :. It is not enough, ſaid the Empe» 
rour, that the Wife of Ceſar be Innocent, 
but ſhe ought alſo to ' be free from Suſpi- 
cion, 


Of the Inclination to Vertue, and 
of Devotion. 


| HEY WHO Imagine that the Picty 

of Women is nothing elſe but the 
tenderneſs of their Complexion, and the 
weakneſs of their Spirit, are not at all of our 
Opinion: And they offer them no leſs affront 
in their endeavour to take away this Divine 


quality, - than if they had attempted to Rob. 


their Faces of their Eyes. It muſt be believ'd 
that 
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that they who deſirea Woman without De- 
yotion, do alſo wiſh her to be without Modeſty 
too. And after they have taken from her 
all Sentiments of Piety, they deſign and 
intend next to raviſh ſomething elſe. This 
is an old Errour, which begun with the 
World it ſelf : And the Libertins do nothing 
elſe in this, with the Women of the preſent 
Age, than what the Devil practiſed upon the 
firſt Woman, whom he firſt depriv*d of the 
fear of God, to the end he might afterwards 
perſuade her to all manner of Liberty. 

But it evidences a great want of Judg- 
ment for any to ſeek the Reputation of a 
good Wit in the contempt of Religion 
and that eſpeciaily during a Reign, end in 
a Court where Religion and Piety are fo 
much reverenced by the greateſt. None can 
now obſerve the common Rules of Policy 
while they Violate the Rules of their Religion. 
And "tis a very happy neceſſity which renders 
the looſer Spirits of the Court without ex- 
cuſe, when at this day they may ſee, that if 
they will not render themſelves ridiculous, 
they muſt ſeek their Salvation together with 
their Fortune. 

' It is then neceſſary that the Ladies, who 
would teſtifie that they have Inclinations ro 
Vertue, ſhould gratifhe more thoſe that make 
profeſſion of this, than the Others; for fear 
leſt it be believed, if they favour the Licentt- 
os or the ſtupid, that there is ſome reſem- 
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blance that has contriv*d a ſecret correſpon- 
dence between them. They that ſhew a hatred 
or coldneſs towards Perſons of worth and 
Religion, declare by the averſion they have 
to Gond things, that they are not born but 
for Evil.. The weak Spirits have nor Credic 
enough to be able to publiſh their Vertues, 
nor enough Diſcretion to conceal their De- 
fects. 

And Nevertheleſs we may often ſee that 
they who are vain, or deſigning, do ſeek zamong 
the fooliſh their Admirers and Confidents; as 
if this were not a choice that 1s altogether 


blind, to take fo ill Judges of their Merit, # 


and ſo bad Secretaries of their Paſtimes. } 
Ignorance and Simplicity are two Conhdents Þ| 


that are very unſafe, Intereſt and perſua- 
ſion calily make them ſpeak of the things 
they are acquainted with : And Imprudence 
even when it is'not ſollicited, will often ſpeak 
of that which ought to be buried in Silence, 
The Phyſician of Midas fooliſhly addreſt to 
the Reeds, that he might keep a Secret from 
the Jong Ears of his Maſter. He had a great 
deal better have made uſe of an Honeſt and 
Wiſe Man than of this Plant : And the ſtupid, 
as well as he, prove at their coſt that there can 
be no true Fidelity there, where there is no 
Wit nor Reaſon. There are to this purpoſe 
more Hiſtories than Fables, and we need 
not return to the Times that are paſt to ſeek 
Examples there, of what we may ſee every 

| moment, 
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moment, in a ſufficient number, to afford 
Matter for many Tragedies. 

AND AS FOR Piety, If any Ima- 
gine that it takes away good Humour,. and 
renders a Woman too Melancholy for com- 
pany 3 In truth I do not approve of thoſe 
who put their Devotion upon the Rack, to 
force it to make wry Faces ; as if one could 
not be ſaved without making one's ſelf terri- 
ble. When .the Grace of God is in a Soul, 
the Viſage is ſenſible of the ſweetneſs, and 
does not at all carry the Lines and Colours of 
the Damned or of Demons. The Weather 
is clouded when "cis diſpoſed to a Tempeſt ; 


and theſe dejectel Looks prognoſtick ſome-' 


thing fatal in the Thought. 

They that have no deſign to commit any 
thing that is evil, nor remorſe in the Soul for 
any that they have committed, have not this 
fad Humour, which we account to be as con- 
trary to Devotion as it is to Decency. We 
do not take any thing from Repentance for 
this : The Summer has Rain as well as the 
Winter, and Loye may no leſs be turn'd into 
Tears than Fear. Joy weeps as well as Sad- 
ne$ ; and the remembrance of our fins will 
give vs no more Grief than the return of Gods 
Favour which attends ourRepentance,will give 
of Joy and Pleaſure. As it does ſometimey 
Rain, even while the Sun ſhines, ſo Repen- 
tance ofren makes Tears fall from a ſmiling 
Conntenance. 
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Whatever the Libertins ſay, Devotion is 
not. contrary to Civility : If the Bces ga- 
ther their Hony from the Flowers without 
doing them any wrong when they touch them; 
Devotion does much more in whatever pro- 
feflion it is found, by embeliſhing it and ren- 
fdring it more agreeable. As Jewels caſt in- 
to Hony , get there a greater luſtre, each 
of them according to their natural colour : 
$0 there 1s not any condition in the World 
which does not become more beautiful and 
more eltimable when tis accompanied with 
Piety. It is for this that Divine Wiſdom 
has ſaid, the Righteous are the Excellent of 
the Earth. It renders thoſe that retire, more 
chearful-, and thoſe that live more in the 
World, leſs.infolent; it moderates the plea- 
{ures of the: one ſort, and ſweetens the au- 
ſterities of the other. Marriage is hereby 
the more commendable, War the more juſt, 
Commerce the more faithful, and the Court 
the more Honourable. Is there not a great 
deal of Iznorance and Tyranny to ſay, that 
this ought no where to be found but in a 
Cloyliter, and that it cannot be mingled with 
the Aﬀairs of the World without making 
ſome encroachment upon the Carthuſians or 
C apuchins ? 

OTHERS THERE are that havea 
Sentiment quite contrary to this. We are 
in an Age wherein many make no account. 
of this, unleſs it be exceſſive in the Exteri- 
our 
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our and ſhow ; Inſomuch that many content 
themſelves with the decency of Devotion 
alone, or rather with a Humane Raligion. 
I can never ſee this Monſtrous Devotion 
but it puts me in mind of the famous Trojan 
Horſe, which was full of Enemies within ; 
and to which nevertheleſs under the pre- 
text of Piety, they did not meerly open a 
Gate, but even broke down a part of their 
Wall, that they might receive with the more 
ſolemnity this Preſent dedicated to Minerva. 
Nevertheleſs, let us content our ſelves to have 
not approved this Appearance of theſe 
Times, for fear we ſhould fall into ſome 
miſchief, if we undertake to oppoſe it. Lao- 
coor, who took his Lance in his Hand to make 
a ſearch with it into that Machin, was puniiſht 
for his Curioſity, tho it were juſt. If we 
ſhould venture to make War with the Hy- 
pocrites, we ſhonld have too many Enemies 
to encounter, and might be more aſſured of 
their Hatred than of their Amendment. 

It is true, that thoſe Women who uſe fo 
much Ceremony,and practiſe ſo much Subrilty, 
that they may deceive ſome Eyes with 
pretences to conſcience, do reſemble thoſe 
Spiders who employ a great deal of pains 
to make Nets, wherein themſelves at laſt 
are Intangled ; without any other advan- 
tage by their Labour and Art, but that of 
catching a few Flies. The ſmaller Wits 
admire this Artifice z but the great deſpiſe 
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it. And for my part I am not able to 
conceive how the excellent Woman can 
take Dreams for Revelations, or ſuffer her 
{elf to be impoſed upon by ſuch Illuſions and 
Ravings. Thoſe' Women that are moſt ex- 
ceſlively careſſing when they are Married, 
have often a deſire to deceive while they 
flatter ;. infomuch that heretofore thoſe 
Ladies were ſuſpeted for the death of their 
Husbands, who made exceſſive Lamentati- 
ons oyer their Tombs. In a private life as 
well as in publick Pretence is blamable, 
and this great oſtentation is altogether ſuſ- 
picious at leaſt, if it be not vicious. As 
for what concerns Converſation , the beſt 
Artifice is to have nothing of Diſſimula- 
tion; for *tis more eaſy to be good indeed, 
than to be ſo in appearance only; and 
there is very often leſs difficulty to regu» 
late the Conſcience, than the Mein. And 
to ſay the truth, is it not a blindneſs that is 
moſt extream, to expect from the hands of 
Men a recompence of the ſervice which 
we render to God, and to ſeek for ano- 
ther Approver of our Actions beſides him 
who 1s truly the Sole and Final Judge of 
them ? 1t is to have very wrong Notions 
of Piety ; to practiſe it becauſe ſome com- 
mend itz or to renounce, becauſe others 
blame it : Theſe are Motives too humane for 
ſo Divine a thing, 
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THE SUPERSTITIOUGS have more 

ſcruple at the commiſſion of a ſmall ſin, 
than of a great one ; and are like the Fews, 
who made niore Conſcience of entring into 
the Judgment-Hall , than of condemning 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and of omitting to waſh their 
Hands, than of perſecuting the Innocent. 
It is true, that ſuch Women have deriv'd 
this from the firſt, who made more Cere- 
mony, and teſtified more Fear at tonching 
the Forbidden Fruit, than at eating it. Theſe 
Queſtions, theſe Accounts, theſe Scruples 
without Reaſon, give no trouble at all to 
the Excellent Perſons; who follow the ex- 
ample of Alexazder, while they vertuouſly 
cut the troubleſome Knots, rather than in- 
commode themſelves to untie them, as the 
Vulgar do, to whom the true Devotion Is 
yery often unknown. 

Nevertheleſs, for fcar we fall out of one 
extream into another, we ought ſo to be- 
have our ſelves in blaming Superſtition, as 
they that burnt the Houſes in Aſia in the 
time of Xerxes, They did not dare to touch 
thoſe Buildings that were adjoining to Tem- 
ples, not only to prevent thoſe Sacred 
Places from being burnt, but alſo for fear 
they ſhould ſuffer the leaſt blemiſh. In like 
manner we muſt pardon in this caſe many 
things, which we might blame without in- 
juſtice to them, but yet not without dan- 
ger of carrying weak Spirits thereby even 

Into 


into Impiety. When Superſtition proceeds 
from Simplicity, it ſeems worthy of pity 
or of excuſe: But when it comes from Ar. 
tifice, it does deſerve to be puniſht. The 
Ear that covers the Grain, or the Leaves 
about the Fruit, are not at all made in vain 
Nature has given them theſe, either to pre- 
ſerve, or to adorn them. The Ceremonies 
are of the ſame uſe in Religion: And as De- 
vation is inſeparable from Love ; it ſome. 
times borrows the tranſports of that, and 
miakes the Servants of God run beyond 
their bounds, as well as the Prophane, who 
honour their Miſtrefſes even. to their Hair 
and the Letters of their Names. It is very rea- 
ſonable that Divine Love ſhould teſtifie more 
ardour in itseffefts than the worldly. And 
'tis for this reaſon that a great Author did 
very handſomely ſay, That if the Cupid of 
the Poets has two Wings, our Seraphims have 
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of Chaſiity, and of Complaiſance. 


T IS BUT reaſonable that we join 

together theſe two amiable qualities, -to 
reduce them both to a perfe& temper ; ſince 
there are ſome Women render 'themfelves 
unſociable that they may keep themſelves 
Chaſt ; and there are others refuſe nothing 
that they may be complaiſant. - This is in 
truth to be of too good, or too bad an 
Humour ; andis no other than the changing 
one Vice into another, inſtead of ſhunning 
Vice. If the Vertnue has two extreams that 
do equally tranſgreſs the rules of it, we ought 
not to make ule of one of theſe to defend 
our ſelves from the other : As if a man ought 
to be Covetous, for fear he ſhould be Prodigal, 
or throw himſclt into the Fire to ſave him- 
ſelf from the Water. Morality does not at 
all approve this Conduct, that does not teach 
to chuſe Sins, but to thun them, That we may 
reſt in Vertue alone, which is difficult to be 
found, becauſe the exceſs or the defe&t con- 
ceal it from the Eyes of the Ignorant. Thoſe 
Women that think they cannot be ſtrictly 
honeſt and yet ſuftciently obliging, under» 
ſtand but ill the Nature of theſe Vertues : 
For in truth they are not contrary, they are 
only divers, and their correſpondence is too 
natural 
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natural for them not to be able to ſubſift 
in the ſame Subjet. When they are both 
of them there in a juſt degree, they have a 
much better Grace in each others company 
than either of them would have alone. Hence 
it is that Theodoſizs was the moſt commended 
of all the Emperors, in that he ſcem'd to have 
good qualities contrary to each other to raiſe 
his eſteem : His ſweetneſs and gentleneſs took 
away nothing from his Majeſty, nor his Seve 
Tity from his gentle Condeſcenſion. 
THERE ARE SOME that have a 
Countenance ridiculous rather than ſmiling, 
they do ſo much conſtrain themſelves to be 
agreeable ; and others are ſo much under a 
conſtraint to put on Gravity, that they have 
the Aſpe&t of furious Perſons or School-mi- 
ſtreſſes. However it be, to give a true Aac- 
count of theſe two Humours, it mult be 
faid, that they are uſually ſuſpe&ted either of 
Artifice or Stupidity: In that, if there 
be no Deſign in them, then there is no Wir ; 
and if there be Deſign, the one feign them- 
ſelves grave that they may deceive, and the 
other feign themſelves eaſie, only to be deceiv- 
ed : The latter believe the World will aſcribe 
their Familiarity to their Humour, the for- 
mer imagine that their cold behaviour will 
be atcounted an efte@ of their Vertue. Theſe 
diſznifed perſons can never ſucceed long, 
eſpecially with thoſe of good wit ; among 
whom the very beſt means to appear Chalt 
is really to be fo, As 
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As the greateſt Hypocrites are the leaſt 
devour, ſo the moſt Reſerv'd are often the 
leaſt Chaſt. Fecubs might have a handſom 
Mask, and Helen an ugly one; but this De- 
formity and that Beauty would impoſe upon 
none but thoſe Eyes which ſaw no farther 
than the outward appearance, It will in the 
end be diſcovered what we are in truth. 
And as Innocence falſly accuſed, does become 
afterwards more glorious when it appears 


' in ſpight of its Enemies : The Vice which is 


unjuſtly commended, appears to us the more 
ſhameful, as ſoon as we are diſabuſcd. 
BUT TO SPEAK ſome of the Praiſes 
of Chaſtity, it muſt be that this Quality is 
Divine, ſince even its proper enemies make 
great account of it ; and the moſt debauched 
have leſs reſpet for her that yields, than for 
that reſiſts. We may learn from the Poets, 
that Daphne, while ſhe fled from the guilty 
embraccs of Apollo, was turn'd into a Lawrel, 
from which ever after he took the Garlands that 
he wore: But on the contrary, when /o had 
conſented to the Will of Jupiter , ſhe was 
changed into a Cow. How different were 
theſe two Mctamorphoſes, and how much 
more glorious marks had the Refuſal than 
the Conſent ! Reſpect accompanies Delire, 
but Diſdain always ſucceeds Poſleſſion in 
theſe Caſes. And it ſcems thoſe Women 
are no longer Amiable after they are become 
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The God Par being raviſht with the Beay- 
ties of a Nymph, employed Violence when 
Intreaties had fail's him : She ran even to 
the brink of a River , where ſhe was juſt 
ready to throw her ſelf in, that ſhe might 
fave her Honour with the loſs of her Life ; 
there the God took pity on her and turn'd 
her into a Reed , of which he made a Pipe 
for the Honour of her Reſiſtance ; and that 
he might have her every. moment between 
his Hands and his Lips. Thoſe that are 
_ are not treated after that manner, 
or as much as they have not that Honour 
now, which made them ſought and deſired 
with ſo munch care and pains. 

Thoſe Women that promiſe themſelves 
they will never go fo far, and give no fa- 
vours but fuch indifferent ones as Civulity 
will permit, after they have ſuffer'd more 
than they ought, are carried on further than 
they thonght to be. I could wiſh that the Im- 
prudence of many Ladies did not often give 
a truth tothe Fable of Exrope. This young 
Princeſs was. innocently walking on the Sea- 
ſhore, where ſhe view'd her Herds as they 
were grazing by her; ſhe ſees among them 
a Bull that pleaſed her more than all the 
reſt ; ſhe approaches to ſtroak and play with 
him, ſhe mounts vpon his Back when ſhe 
ſees him ſo gentle, but ſhe found ker ruin 
at laſt there where ſhe ſought only diverſi- 
on. He cntcrs by little and little into the 
water 
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water with her, and ſo far at laſt that ſhe be- 
held in vain the brink of the Ocean withont be- 
ing able to return to it. She ſaw her ſelf at 
that time hetween two frightful dangers, 
one of which ſhe muſt needs fall into : She 
could not quit him without the loſs of her 
life, nor commit her felf to his condu& 
without the loſs of her Honour. She was 
tranſported to an Iſle, where ſhe ſadly knew 
to her coſt, that this Bull was a God thus 
lifguiſed to ſurpriſe her. 

See herein what will happen to thoſe that 
will play with Beaſts, when they are more 
free or more familiar with Stupid Perſons 
than with Good Wits. Europe was more 
bold with a Bull than ſhe would have been 
with Jupiter, if he had but declared himſelf : 
He made his approaches more eaſily under 
the Hide of a Beaſt, than under the ap- 
pearance of a God. The moſt cunning 
perſons, after his example, will counterfeit 
themſelves filly and ignorant, to arrive with 
the more eaſe at what they deſign: They 
paſs from ſmall Favours to great ones, and 
always advance their deſgn, till they change 
their Entreaties into Threatnings, and their 
Soothing into Violence. And it 1s from 
thenceforth that - ſuch acknowledge , roo 
late, that the true Simplicity is ill treated 
when it entertains it ſelf with the falſe 
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The fear of loſing their Reputation, af- 
ter they have given ſome advantages, does 
corrupt many : But they deſerve to be pu- 
niſht for their eaſineſs, that they may learn, 
at their coſt, that there is no great ſafety 
with perſons that are diſguiſed, and that 
thoſe Spirits that are leaſt diſſembled, are 
the more vertuous, and the more capable 
of Friendſhip. Thoſe that would diſparage 
the Ladies, ſay that the Fooliſh are more 
fortunate and happy with them than the moſt 
Worthy Perſons : Becauſe the Violence of 
the one ſort ſucceeds better than the Per- 
ſuaſions of the other ; and becauſe they are 
leſs aſhamed to let Favours be wreſted from 
thee®, than to beſtow them, to the end 
they may excuſe their conſent by the force. 
But theſe are Opinions that deſerve rather 
to be deſpiſed than credited, and which no 
leſs contradi& the Sincerity, than the Ver- 
tue of the Ladies; who ordinarily do not 
fall into any evil, but by reaſon that they 
have not artifice endugh againſt that of their 
Enemies. 

BUT THAT WE may blame Aﬀe- 
Qation after we have commended Plainneſs: 
It 1s not very calic to employ ſo many in- 
ventions, as ſome do, that they may appear 
amiable, without having ſome delign in fo 
doing. They that give Love for their plea- 
ſure, are often forced to receive it by ne- 
ceſſity. Thoſe Women would work a _ 
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cle, in carrying ſo much- fire in their Eyes, 
without having any kindle in the Soul; and 
how reſolv'd ſoever they may be, their Looks 
have not the priviledge of the Sun, who 
burns all below without inflaming his own 
Sphere. Theſe are ill Weapons, theſe of 
Love, that one can rarely make uſe of them 
to hurt others, but firſt or laſt ſhe ſhall hurt 
her ſelf. 

| have hererofore a long time muſed up- 
on the Statue of Yenws, made by Phidjas, un- 
der the feet of which, he placed a Tortoiſe. 
I judge that the greateſt Myſtery that can 
therein be diſcovered is, that the Tortoiſes 
go but very little, or if they remove them- 
ſelves ſometimes, they are always arm'd and 
cover'd, carrying their Houſe along with 
them. YFenws deſpiſes the Solitary and the 
Cautious : : Thoſe Women that ſeek with ſo 
much Paſſion all ſorts of Converſation, do 
pleaſe her more for the encreaſe of her Em- 
pire : And above all things , ſhe has always 
affeed Nudity, becauſe it was that which 
gain'd her the Apple. 

Thoſe Women that are ſo much pleaſed 
to find themſelves often in the midſt of 
their Enemies, have ſomething of a deſire to 
be overcome. And in truth, how good ſo- 
ever a Company may be, yet Diſtruſt is al- 
ways better than too much Boldneſs : And 
ſince ſhe who ought to be the Pattern of 
her Sex, was confus'd at the preſence of an 
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Angel, who appear'd to her in the likeneſs 
of a Man; The Women alſo ought always 
to teſtifie ſome baſhfulneſs in the company of 
men, tho when they areunder the form of an 
Angel : Unleſs it were ſo, that they havin 

no other than his deſign, the Women alſo 
world have no need of her fear. 

IT IS DOUBTLESS ill afferted to 
ſay, That Timerouſneſs reſtrains more Wo- 
men than Vertue : If their inclination were 
bad, would they want to be ſolicited ? Ex- 
perience ſhews ſufficiently, that if they have 
any apprehenſion, it is rather of being Vi- 
cious, than of being blamed. Tho the Men 
that have written Books and Proverbs, have 
writ all things to their own advantage : 
Yet they have declar*d that Chaltiry does 
particularly belong to the Women 3; for as 
much as they , who have loſt this, are ta- 
ken for Monſters. It would not be thought 
ſo ſtrange if this Quality were not natural 
to them. There have indeed ſome Men 
been found that have poſlſeſt this Vertue; 
bat this has been upon ſuch occafions, as 
wherein ſome Conſiderations, or Conftrains 
have taken away all the merit of it. Alexan- 
der teſtified ſome reſcrvedneſs with the Wo- 
men of Darius Family : But to ſhew that 
this was more out of Policy than Verrtue, 
what did he not do with the Amazons ? 

Scipio, while he was yet a Young Man, 
ſent back a very fair Woman to _ Oe 
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band, after his Sontdiers had prefented her 
to him : But Glory was ſtronger in him 
than Love ; becauſe he had loft his Credir 
with the Spaniards if he had accepted that 
Offer. What praiſe did Xenorrares deſerve 
for not medling with the Woman whom 
they brought to him ? His coldnefs proceed- 
et from his Old Age 3 he was Drunk, he 
wanted to Sleep. And if he had not been 
either Feeble or Drowſie, yet it was in pub- 
lick ; in which caſe the moſt Debauched had 
been aſham'd as well as # Philoſopher. There 
is no need of a long Diſcourſe to. prove 
that Chaſtity does not belong to Men ; they 
themſelves too freely renounce any part in 
it, and behieve rhat they ſhould encroach 
upon the profeſſion of the Women, if they 
fhould put in prattice the Precepts which: 
they themſelves give tothens. 

Is not this a Cuſtor attogether worthy of 
blame, to ſee the Men take all manner of 
Liberty, without being willing to-give the leaſt 
degree ? One would ſay when one beholds 
this Tyranay, that Marriage ſure was inſti- 
tuted for nothing elfe but to put Women 
mnder the Cuſtody of Goalers. There is 
herein a great deal of Ingratitude as well 
4s of Injuſtice, to make claim to a Fidelity 
which they will not return, eſpecially when 
they themſelves are no leſs obliged to pre- 
ſerve it. The Women have enough of Wit 
and of Conſcience, to believe that a Revenge 
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would coſt them too dear, if they ſhould 
loſe their own Vertue to have ſatisfaQion 
for the Vice of their Husbands. Ofavia 
did not ceaſe to love the Lewd Mark Antony, 
even while he made Love to Cleopatra ; and 
abandon'd.a great Beauty at Rome to poſſeſs 
one that was far a leſſer one in Egypr. Thoſe 
Women that have this Conſtancy, are wor- 
thy of Admiration ; but thoſe that have it 
not; - find pretexts for their weakneſs: The 
Example ſerves them for a Reaſon, and they 
cannot imagine that Cryſtal can reſiſt thoſe 
Bodies, - which are able to break Marbles or 
Diamonds, 

1F., WE MAY be permitted to give 
{ome advice after we have been commend- 
ing: Sigce the: Son -of - God himſelf had a 


more: tender affe&tion for one of his Difſci- ' 


's 


ples, than for any of, the other. There may ; 


he, particular inclinations allow'd without 
any offence to Chaſtity, which does not ba- 
nith the :Aﬀections, ' but only regulate and mo- 
derate them, . However, we ought to take 


cargthatif Friendſhip, in its own nature, bea | 
Vertue;' it does not become a Vice in our | 


practice.” That it; may not be therein abu- 
ſed, we ought to. examina the-end and de- 
fign- of -it.as ſoon as ic commences; and | 
to aſſure- our ſelves it is dangerous if we 
pretend to-any thing elſe but Aﬀettion. 
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And above all, to preſerve the more af- 
ſuredly this Vertue, it is good for them to 
betake themſelves always to ſome commen- 
dable Exerciſe. Evil Thoughts have no leſs 
advantage of an idle Spirit, than Enemies 
have over a man when he is aſleep : ' And 
I am of the ſame opinion with him -who 
cald this languiſhing Repoſe, - the burying 
of a perſon alive: Becayſe that as Worms 
breed in the Body when "tis without the 
Soul ; fo bad Deſires and Paſſions form them- 
ſelves in a Soul that is without employ. 
And if diſhoneſt Loves are the trade of thoſe 
who do not ſpend their time in ſomething 
that is commendable; It ought to be belie- 
ved, that Chaſtity will be preſeryv'd by the 
help of employment, as it is corrupted by 
Leiſure. Her whom the Ancients held for 
the Goddeſs of Love, they alſo took for the 
Mother of Idleneſs : Diana follow'd the Chace, 
and Admervea Studied ; but Yenws did no- 
thing, 
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T SEEMS to the Men, that 
is a Quality that ſhould be peculiarly 
xed to their Sex ; without their produ- 
cing any other Title to it than only their 
own preſumption : But he who made ſo much 
iff to imagine that there was one 
frong and couragions Woman in the World, 
he made the Sex a 'very honourable amends 
for ſo an injury : And tho he was 
eltee the Wiſe and the Ableſt of all 
Men, he nevertheleſs loft this high advantage 
among the Women, and became fo ſhame- 
folly feeble, and was fo far conquer'd by 
them, that they obliged him to facrifice to 
Idols. Hiſtories are full of their generous 
aftions, which they have perform'd to pre- 
ſerve their Conntry, and out of Loveto their 
Husbands, and for the Religion of their An- 
ceſtors. 

BUT TO SEE whether our Praiſes 
are true or falſe in this matter, it is neceſ- 
ſary to examin what is the opiniqn of the 
Wiſe, and what that of the Vulgar concern- 
ing the true nature of _ There is 
nothing then more true than this, That as 


the ſtrength of the Brain appears in walk- 
ing over the higheſt places without fearing 
a fall; that of Good Spirits conſiſts in the 
_ . ſeeing 
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ſeeing a danger without being troubled at 
it. And nevertheleſs the Stupid have no 
advantage in this matter, while they wait 
till occaſions come without concern, nor have 
the raſh any that ſeek them : It is only the 
Wiſe that defend themſelves from misfor- 
tunes, without being precipitant or inſenſi- 
ble. Since Courage ought always to be 
join'd with a free deliberation, and that it 
is not a Vertue, either wholly conſtrain'd 
or purely natural z I cannot perſuade my felf 
to account thoſe to be generous who have 
a Temper fo light thatit is raiſed without 
good Cauſe, nor thoſe that have a Nature ſo 
heavy and dull, that one cannot provoke 
them, tho by ill treatment and _ Here 
is either an exceſs, or a defe&t of reſent- 
ment, which may better be term'd Levity 
or Stupidity, than Courage. If Judgment 
ſhould be found in all the Diſcourſes of an 
Orator, Prudence ought to be met with in 
all the Adtions of a Wiſe Man : Without 
that let- Polyphemus be as ſtrong as he will, 
he ſhall not fail to loſe firit his Eye, and 
then his Life. And tho Uiyſes was much 
weaker than he, yet the bulky Giant could 
not defend himſelf from him with all the 
force that he had in his Arms. 

AFTER WE have ſeen wherein the 
true Courage does conſiſt, thoſe that know 
the temper of Women, muſt allow that, 
they have a great diſpolition to this Yertue : 
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For they are not ſo cold as to be unſenfi. 
ble, nor ſo hot as 'to be raſh. We do not 
ſee that the moſt Couragious among the Men 
do precipitate themſelves upon all ſorts of 
occaſions, as if they had as many Lives as 
there are: Hazards and Misfortunes in the 
World. © Whatever good Face they may pat 
upon it, 'the moſt underſtanding perſons 
'have ſome difficulty to reſolve upon a thing 
that depends upon Opinion , and have re- 
gret at- the committing ſuch a fault, in the 
loſs of Life, as can never be repair'd. This 
would” tell us, that this Vertue ought to 
have Eyes as well as Arms, and Prudence 
as well as Vigour. And therefore they who 
know . Morality well, will never give the 
name 'of Courage to Anger, nor to Deſpair ; 
and I am not able to believe, that the Men 
have Reaſon, when they call the Women 
Timerous, only becauſe they are not Haſty 
or Imprudent. 

But if any ſay that I have made.an Apo- 
logy for Cowardiſe, they muſt not take it 
ill, if I accuſe them of recommending Bru- 
tality. What glory has a man by cutting 
his own Throat ? And what advantage, bating 
the brutiſh cuſtom, in making Oſtentation 
of a Trade, where the Barbarous Goths and 
Vandals have been the Maſters, and 6f which 
they gave us the cruel Rules and Examples ? 
Whar js there moreeaſie, than for a:man to 
let himſelf be tranſported into; Fury, ind to 
| 6 ollow 
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follow the Motions of his Paſſion ? Thoſe 
whom the Vulgar call Courageous, reſem- 
ble the Glaſſes which we cannot touch 
almoſt without breaking them. They do 
not know that the Minds of Men as well 
as their Bodies, are always there moſt ſen- 
ſible where they are moſt weak. For if this 
be brave and generous to be provok't, or 
to complain every Moment, then the ſick 
are more ſo than the ſound, the Old than 
the Young, and the Vulgar than the Wiſe. 
Since Fear and boldneſs are both reaſonable, 
they are not contrary to each other ; The 
one opens our Eyes to diſcover Evils be- 
fore they arrive; and the other animates 
ns to repulſe them when they are pre» 
ſent. 

BUT LET US leave off reaſoning, te 
come to Examples; and in truth we have 
admirable ones of this kind. Has not Titus 
Livixs left us a Hiſtory much to their Ad- 
vantage, which he writ, as himſelf con- 
feſſes, with Aſtoniſhment and Love ? After 
that Philip King of Macedon had put to 
Death the Principal Lords of Theſſaly, many 
to avoid his Cruelty, fled, and betook them- 
ſelves into other Countries. Poris and The- 
oxene took their way to Athens, to find that 
ſecurity there, which- they could not have 
in their own Country. But they Sail'd fo 
unlackily, that inſtead of advancing , the 
Winds drove them back again into that 
| very 
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very Port whence they had ſet Sail: The 
Guards having diſcover'd them at the ri- 
fing of the Sun, advertiſed the Prince of it, 
and labonred to deprive theſe unhappy 
Creatures of that Liberty which they had 
more in Eſteem than their Lives. In this 
Extremity Poris employ'd his intreaties to 
appeaſe the Souldiers, end even to invoke 
the Gods to his ſuccour : But Theoxene ſeeing 
inevitable Death was approaching, and not 
being willing to fall into the Hands of this 
Tyrant, ſhe fav'd her Children from Capti- 
vity by an Extraordinary Reſolution, She 
preſented a Ponyard to the Elder of them, and 
a Cup of Poiſon to the Leſſer, and thus be- 
ſpoke them. © There is now no further 
© help either for our Liberty or our Lives; 
« and fince we muſt expe&t and propoſe to 
< our ſelves that we ſhall die, let us take 
* Courage, my Dear Children ; itis better 
© for us to chuſe a Death than to receive 
< one from the Hands of thoſe that will 
« inſult over us. Thoſe that are ſtrong, 
©let them make uſe of the Sword ; thoſe 
* that are more weak, let them drink off 
this Draught. Her children obey'd their 
Mother, ſhe threw them half Dead into 
the Sea, and then embraced her Dear Poris 
to caſt him Headlong with her ſelf afcer 
them; this ſhe did in the fight of the 
Souldiers, who could not forbear te lament 
the Loſs, and to admire the Reſolution of 
this 
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this Lady. Muſt we not own that Cou- 
rage and Conſtancy appear*d on this Occa- 
fron with a marvelous Luſter ? Can we 
find among Men any thing more great, or 
even comparable to this ? 

Without diſſembling 1 mnſt declare, that 
I think we cannot ſee an Attien more Cou- 
rageous : The Deſpair of her Husband, the 
Tears of her Children, the Threats of her 
Enemies cauld not ſhake her Conſtaney : 
And in the fight of fo many misfortunes, 
ſhe ſew'd an Aſpett as free from Fear as it 
was from Pity ; ſhe had none but generons 
Sentiments, there where many Men would 
have had none but Cowardly ones. 

But if the Courage of Theoxene did thus 
appear in the defence of her own Liberty 
That of Megiſtone for the ſake of her 
Country , was yet more remarkable. After 
that Ariftorimnus had uſurped the Sovereignty 
of Eliz, he drove away the' better part 
of the Citizens, who entreated him that at 
leaſt he would permit their Wives to bear 
them compeny in their Misfortunes. This 
Tyrant conſented, in appearance, to their 
Demands ; but ſo ſoon as he perceiv'd and 
knew that the Women diſpoſed themſelves 
to depart, and that they prefer'd the com- 
pany of their Husbands to all the Conve- 
mences of their habitations in their City, 
he put to death a great many of them 
up6n the place , and commanded the reff 
into 
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into Priſons. Nevertheleſs, for as much as Ty- 
ranny does no leſs harm to thoſe, that. ex- 
erciſe, it than it does to thoſe that ſuffer 
under it, and there cannot be much Safety 
where there are as many Enemies as ſub- 
jets 3 Ariſtotimus begun from thenceforth to 
fear his own fall: News was brought him 
that the Baniſht Citizens had form'd a Body, 
and were coming back to lay ſiege to Ek. 
This deſperate Barbarian not being able to 
find a more realy remedy for his danger, 
went with a mighty fury to the Priſon, 
to command the Women that they ſhould 
call to their Husbantls in order to appeaſe 
them. Megiſtone disdain'd his Commands, 
and without fearing any effets of his un- 
zjaſt, power over them, ſhe made this Anſwer 
ja/the name of the reſt. © You ſhew very 
&« ſufficiently that you are as deſtitute of 
& Judgment as you are of Courage, when 
« you come to pray to thoſe Perſons whom 
*« you have baſely abuſed, and hope for 
« Favour from thoſe to whom you have 
& ſhew'd none. Theſe places horrible for 
* their Darkneſs, and the Threatnings 
* of Death that you come with, .are not 
© able to render us ſo Cowardly as to be- 
© tray our Country ; for which we will 
« ſteadily loſe our Lives after the loſs of 
© onr Liberty. Ariftotimus his rage was 
more inflam'd. rather than diminiſht : He 
commanded that they ſhould bring the = 
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of - Megiſtone , and put him to Death before 
the Face of his Mother : But when he conld 
not ' be diſtinguiſht by the Meſſengers, 
in the Company of other Children, AMe- 
giſtonecalPd him by name, with a proteſta- 
tion that ſhe had rather ſee him die than be 
Captive in"the Hands of Ariftorimus. Dure- 
ing this disorder the Tragedy was at an 
end ; He was beſieged from without, they 
conſpired againſt - him within the City , 
where he was murdered in the Market- 
place. Megiſtone left the Priſon, and to 
ſhew her ſelf as compaſſionate as ſhe had 
been generous and brave, ſhe prevented the 
Violating the Daughters of Ariftotimus , re- 
monſtrating to the People who mutined 
againſt her, that 'they ought not to render 
themſelves guilty of the Crime that they 
puniſht , nor commit Cruelty upon the 
Children when they executed Juſtice upon 
the Father. 

Euripides admired the Countenance, the 
Diſconrſe, the Reſolution of Iphigenia, when 
ſhe was to be - Sacrificed to Diana for the 
Hind 'that Agamemnon had kill'd. Why 
* weep you thus ( ſaid ſhe to her Father ) 
&* for her who dies - contented , ſince "tis 
© by the Command of the Oracle, and for 
© the Gpod of Greece? If the proſperity 
* of your Arms is faſtned to the Loſs of 
« my Life, I accuſe not my Deſtiny ; 1 re- 
* gret' nothing but this, chat 1 have not 
«© more 
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** more Lives than one, that I might pur- 
©* chaſe for you, by the Loſs of them, as 
© many Lawrels as I defre you. At leaſt 
** your Victory ſhall be as pleaſant as your 
© Sacrrfice is, that mnſt be the Price and 
© the Omen of it. This young Beauty 'in 
the midſt of the publick Tears, died 
with as mach Sweetneſs as Conftancy, and 
made no more reſiſtance to the Sacrificer 
than a Roſe does to him that gathers it. 

BOTH HISTORIES and Fables 
are full of fuch Examples. But, to fay 
that which ſeems to me of greateſt Imper- 
tance concerning the Uſe of this Vertae; 
It is neteflary to be conſfider*d well on 
what occakons any ſerve themſelves of ir. 
It is here that 'the Valgar have great need 
of a Guide, becauſe if they ſeparate Pru- 
dence from humane AQions, then Tgno- 
-rance, Deſpair or Raſhnefs will have” even 
the ſame effets and the ſame appearances 
as Courage. 

To ſpeak rightly of this matter, this-is 
an mfallible Rule, That choſe Women who 
teſtify a great Reſulution i any evil De- 
ſign, they are in- a manner always Cow- 
ardly in any  Vertuous Enterpriſe. 'And 
for' this Reaſon the Ladies ovght to take 
great care, that they be: not more bold for 
their Paſſions than for Vertne. And' in 
truth 1 can by no means approve of them, 
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$ great a fear of Flies, that ſhe would ne- 
yer endure any light in her Chamber, leſ 
ſhe ſhould thereby ſee them ; and yet had 
Reſolation enough to kill her own Hus- 
band. Was not this to abuſe both Fear and 
Boldneſs? To be afraid of Flies, and yet 
commit a horrid Murder with fo much 
Confidence ? 

And to give a touch at the Principal Vi- 
ces which are contrary to this Vertue. Thoſe 
Women _ kill themſelves, are not conra- 

» but deſperate ; this 1s to give way, 
Hafteat of defending our id, It is' to 
yield our ſelves to an Enemy, without put- 
ting him to the trouble to conquer us. 
There is no great need of Reſolution to 
lay hold on Death for a remedy to it ſelf : 
There is no great ſtrength of Spirit to 
pratiſe upon our ſelves the Office of an 
Hangman. It is better to ſeek the end of 
a Diſeaſe in good Medicaments than in Poi- 
ſon z otherwiſe this is not a reſiſtance, ' 
bot "a flight; this is not to ſeek a remedy, 
bat to render ovr ruin the more Infallible. 
As we count the Body weak, when it ſinks 
under a ſmall Burden ; fo we ought to be- 
heve the Mind cowardly when it faints 
under. an Affliction. - 

It is indeed upon this groand that many 
accaſe the Women : But the Men have no 
Reaſon to Reproach them for a Vice which 
themſelves are often guilty of. As _— 
kill 
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kill'd her ſelf for the. Loſs of her Honour 
Cato did the ſame thing for the Loſs of 
Liberty. And why ſhould they blame a 
young Lady for that which many have fo 
highly commended in a Philoſopher ? And 
to ſay the truth, though ſome have ſet them- 
ſelves to invent Slanders for the diſparage- 
ment of the Women it ought 20, bc own d 
that they are more firm to their deſigns than 
the Men. Art leaſt, let us learn from the 
Holy Scripture, that upon an occaſjon which 
required the greateſt Aﬀe&ion and Courage 
towards the Service of God ; One might 
have ſeen three Mary's under the Croſs, 
where there was but one of Twelve Diſ- 
ciples. 
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BOSE THAT HAVE beep pol- 

ſeſt with a belief, that Levity is na- 
tural to Woman ; whea they read this Dil 
courſe which undertakes .to prove the. con- 
trary , they will perhaps think that we.pre- 
tend to find Stability in the Winds, a good 
foundation upon the Waters, or ſtrength 
in- Reeds. But ſetting aſide their Opinion, 
lince it is not our Deſign or Commiſlion, to 
rectify all ' thoſe who are in an Errour, 
we. will make it appear that, as to what 
WI. : CONCerns 
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foncerns Inconſtaney, that Sex are more 
in danger to be injur'd by it, than to be 
gnilty of it. And that their diſtruſt is 
very juſt in' an Age when the Friendſhips 
that are promiſed with a great deal of 
Ceremony, are without Truth; or 'biit of a 
Moments Duration. Conſtancy is nvt uſed 
but in good things, and: Obſtinacy In thoſe 
that are evil; otherwiſe Wickedriefs would be 
Eternal, and Repentance ſhould be forbid 
for fear of a change, When an alteration 
is juſt it is a matter of Choice; when 'tis 
not ſo it proceeds from Levity. As it is 
not reaſonable that they who-'are ſick ſhould 
remain always in that condition that they 
might not be inconſtant 3' ſo likewiſe I do 
not think there is any more fatilt in for- 
faking an ill Opinion, than in getting rid of 
a Feyer: And I believe that to Repent 
may be as neceſſary to the Mind, av Medi- 
cines are ſometimes to the Body; What 
danfter is there in preferring a greater merit 
to a leſs, or to own that the Sun has mbre 
of light than the Stars ? Otherwiſe the firſt 
things that we ſhall happen to ſee Ini the 
World would put a Shackle npon our Liberty; 
even t6 the taking away from us the right 
of Chaſing, or to the making us love that 

which rhay- be worthy of Harred. | 
Thoſe 'that highly eſteem'd Nero white 
he mahag'd himſelf wiſely in the firſt five 
years of his Empire; - Were they we 
f of 
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for this to love and Honour him alſo when 
he was become a Tyrant? After he had 
caſhier'd all his Vertue muſt they ſtill owe 
him Friendſhip? 1 did love this Man for 
his Merit, this Face for its beauty, this 
Flower for its Colour; this Man is de- 
bancht and become vicions, this unhappy 
Face 45-:grown ugly, this fine Flower Alas, 
is Wither'd ; why would you have me to be 
ſtill -fon@ of an obje& where the lovely 
Qualizies - are no more to be found? And 
can” the' Building ſtand when the Founda- 
tion-is -taken away ? If this be a due pre- 
ſerving -of theſe Melancholy Laws of Con: 
ſtancy , They who love a curious Picture 
would be obligd to admire 'the Cloth 
too, after that the fine Draught were 
defaced. - There is no Religion in that 
Eove which obliges to pay - &n Honqur 
to ſuch- Relicks, any more than as our 
AﬀeRion may be - changed into Pity with 
the decay of the Obje&t, or unleſs it were 
to. avoid Ingratitude + rather than. Incon- 
ſtancy.,. It is for -this- reaſon that they-who 
love nothing but the Beauty . of gh» Body , 
have a great deal of difficulty: to live long 
in Love: It is only the Beauty. of the Mind 
and -the never fading Charms of Vertne 
that can lay hold of ys for ever. Faces, as 
well as the Years, have their Seaſons «: How 
agreeable and lovely ſocver a Spring, may 
be , 'we wunuſt expect . to ſee the Flowers 
53S: wither'd 
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wither'd away, and to endure a Winter 
after the fine days. 

NEVERTHELESS there is no 
ground to' condemn fo noble a Vertue, and 
a quality ſo. neceſſary to the World, as 
Conſtancy ; without which all the Love in 
it were but Treachery and Deceit. Let it 
then : be taken how it will, whether as 
Men are wont to do, or according to reaſon, 
1 fay the following Examples will ſhew that 
the Men are very injurious when they give 
the Names of Vices to the Vertues of the 
Women z when they will needs call them 
obſtinate or fickle tho they have reaſon to 
change or not to change. Sworix being deep- 
ly in Love with Camma the Wife of Sy- 
nattns, he employed all his Arts to win her 
conſent to his Paſſion : But when all his en- 
deavours , together with the Lufter of his 
Quality, were not of . force ſufficient to 
ſhake the Reſolution of this Woman, he 
imagin'd that if her Husband were but taken 
out of ' the World, he ſhould then eaſily 
poſſeſs what was now refuſed him : He kilPd 
him ;z and after that Cruelty, he ſo impor- 
tun'd the Parents' of | this Widow , that 
by their influence. ſhe at laſt conſented, 
in appearance, to the Marriage of Sinorix. 
When they were come then to Celebrate 
the Marriage, and that they muſt go to the 
Temple of Diana, This Chaſt Lady brings 
out a Cup of Wine, of which ſhe drinks 

I 2 a good 
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a' good part to Sinorix, and gives (him. the 
reſt he received it joyfully, and drank it 
all, not imagining in the leaſt that'it was 
poiſoned., Camma ſeeing: her defign' now 
accompliſht, ſhe threw::her ſelf 'upon her 
Knees (before the [mage of . Diana; to whom 
ſhe gave her thanks and' made - her. excuſes 
© after this manner: -/Great Goddeſs, thou 
«© knowft” with how great a-Conſtraidf, 
* and with'what Deſign 1 have -confented 
© to marry with this Murderer: If Grief 
would; kill as often as it is extream, 1 
«ſhould .not have been'now in this World ; 
© where [nevertheleſs | have not: refuſed to 
© ſtay a while, that I might take vengeance 
© on this /perfidious Man, whom thou ſeeſt 
«© here, who believes: that I amable to love 
© himiafter he has . raviſht from! me my 
© Dear Swattus, Think with thy ſelf Bar- 
* barous. Man , and acknowledge how much 
< right 1” have to Sacrifice thy life' ro that 
thou 'haſt taken from my Husband. 1 
& do not: value at all my own; for 1 de- 
fer'd to-put an end to it only 'that 1 
might, give to Poſterity one more re- 
markable Teſtimony of my Love: and of 
thy Cruelty. Camme' was happy in this that 
Sinorix died before her, tho he drank laſt 
of the fatal draught: The Gods gave this 
fatisfa&ion to her Fidelity, and ſhe” ended 
her life calling ſtill upon Synarrar, * that- he 
would come and accompany her /in/ her de- 
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parture- from this' World. Can any of the 
Mey give a more noble Example of Con- 
ſtancy than' this? And was it not a Philo- 
ſophick - Madneſs to maintain in publick, 
that among a thouſand Men one - ſhould 
hardly find one conſtant, but amongt all 
Woman-kind not one ? 

After this it is eaſy to judge, whether the 
Prince of Philoſophers - had reaſdn t6' com- 
pare Woman to the firſt Matter, becauſe 
that has always a deſire to the changing of 
ats Forms ;- and tho-it has gained one that 
is altogether perfect, yet it ſtill retains a 
general-inclihation for all other.” He' had 
a deſign to-ſhew- by the Parallel, that- the 
Women are as unſatisfied and -unconfſtant 
towards the Men, as Matter 1s towards the 
Forms. Bat this is a Compariſon too injuri- 
ous, and ſuch as would agree better a great 
deal with the Philoſopher himſelf, than with 
any the moſt -unconſtzant Woman that could 
be found : For he forſook one Miſtreſs for ano- 
ther, to whom he made his devout'Addreſles, 
that he might Teſtifie with the more. (0- 
lemnity that he himſelf was guilty of a 
Crime of which he 'had accuſed the Wo- 
men. In truth they have more reaſcn to 
complain of the Men, than they have to fear 
their Reproaches. How are credulous Spirits 
at this day-iſl requited for their ſimpliciry ! 
Whatever aſſurances many Men do give, they 
ought rather to be reckoned Deceivers than 
| 3 Incon- 
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Inconſtant ; becauſe at the ſame time, that 
they promiſe Fidelity, they are forming a 
Defign to violate it : There is no alteration 
in their' Reſolutions, but there is in their 
Words. | 
THIS VICE does not haunt thoſe Minds 
that are above the Common Rank : One may 
be aſſured -of them, and their leaſt deſigns 
remain ,firm in all forts of occaſions, and 
under the greateſt ſtorms of Fortune. Le- 
big” ws. of Weakneſs, and Conſtancy from 
a ſtrength of Spirit. After that Aﬀection has 
bound-together two Generous Souls, the 
Separation of them muſt be impoſſible - For 
ſince Love is in its Nature Immortal, when 
it caa ceaſe to be it muſt be acknowledged 
that it is not true. St. Avuguſtme ſaid, that 
his Friend and he ſeemed to have between 
them but one Soul both for Life and Love: 
That Death had not ſo much Separated 
two, as divided one. And that after the 
Loſs of this Confident he had a fear of Death 
and a horrour at Life : Becauſe without 
him he was but half alive, and nevertheleſs 
he ſaw himſelf oblig'd to preſerve: the reſt, 
that his Friend might aot entirely dic. There 
are but few ſo conſtant as this great Perſon 
was: The Friendſhips of theſe times are no ' 
longer ſo firm. And if we conſider well, * 
thoſe between whom the affections they had 
for each other are ruin'd upon the lighteſt 
occalions , we may believe that the Union 
15 
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is very often without ſtrength, when 
the Separation is ſo often made without 
regret. 

AFTER WE have ſpoken of Incon- 
ſtancy , we ſhall encounter Perfidiouſneſs, 
which is ordinarily inſeparably adjoyned to 
it. And in truth, I am not able to compre- 
hend how it comes to paſs that any are Per- 
fidious, when the whole World has fo great 
an abhortence of this crime, and -it does ſo 
infallibly procure Enemies : They that make 
uſe of it ought to fear it, and they whom 
it has hurt will ſeek to be revenged on it.. But 
that which is worthy of aſtoniſhment is- this, 
That the very Aſpe& of ſuch Perſons teſti- 
hes that while they ſet the whole” World 
againſt them, they are not in a very good 
agreement with themſelves; thus declaring 
without words, the horrour which -them- 
ſelves are filled with at their own wicked- 
neſs. Ic is not neceſſary to be very well 
$killd in the Rules of Phyſiognomy, to ob- 
ſerve upon their Faces the wickedneſs and 
the torment of their Minds. It muſt needs 
be that theſe are the greateſt Criminals in 
the World, ſince they themſelves form their 
own Proceſs in their own Conſciences, and 
that even to the executing it too upon them- 
ſelves ſometimes with their own Hands. 
The forlorn Wretches practiſe a new form of 
Juſtice upon themſelves, where they alone 
are Judges and Executioners, Accuſers and 
l 4 Guilt y, 
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Guilty. Altho'natnrally we love our ſelves, yet 
fuch can ſhew themſelves no Mercy, and they 
ſhew by thoſe their fatal Looks, that none 
can abſolve them while their own ſevere Con- 
ſciences do condemn and torment them. This 
1s the moſt horrible and the leaſt excuſable of 
all Crimes, becauſe thoſe that attempt this, 
areat the coſt of ſo much trouble to com- 
mit it, and they muſt do ſo much harm to 
themſelves to do it to others. Faithfulneſs 
on thecontrary is always chearful even among 
difficulties z and Perſidiouſneſs is always 
muſing and melancholy even in the mid{t 
of Divertiſements. A Mind that is faithful 
docs'not refent its Aﬀlictions ; but that which 
is treacherous has no taſt of its Pleaſures ; 
Their Sentiments are very differently taken 
up; for the Vice makes the one ſort weep even 
among ' Delights, and the Vertue helps the 
other. fort to langh even among their Evils 
and their. ſufferings. When a Soul is ſullied 
withthig' Vice, it 1s capable of all the wickcd- 
neſs that can be imagin'd, and eſpecially does 
Avarice follow it .very near. And when 
ones a Woman is become Covetous, ſhe has a 
great:deal of difficulty to be faithful 5 there 
is nothing that ſhe will. not do and that ſhe 
wall not fell to be rich. This is the moſt in- 
fallible mark of a clowniſh - Spirit and of a 
Soul debauched. The Ladies ought never 
co teſtihe [that they have any inclination to 
$0 this, leſt they fall under the Fate of Pro- 
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eris , who after ſhe had reſiſted both threat- 
rings and ſubmiſſions, yet ſhe yielded aſſoon 
as ſhe ſaw the Mony told down, 

BUT THAT WE MAY fee this 
Vice in all its Aſpets; The Credulous and 
the Ignorant are no leſs in danger of falling 
into this than any other : They are perſua- 
ded to many things, which their Eaſineſs af- 
terwards makes them ſuffer contrary to their 
Honour. It ſeems, to ſay the truth, that 
theſe "Women are neither Faithful nor Per- 
fidious; for they have not the Deſign that 
ſhould make them Perfidious, nor yet Strength 
enongh to be faithful. Ir is this ſimplicity, 
as the Poet ſpeaks, which is worthy of ex- 
cuſe, provided that one does not take pleaſure 
in being deceiv'd. The Politick are liable 
to do by Wickedneſles that which the Sim- 
ple do by Misfortune. Subtilty often times 
makes Snares in which its ſelf iz entangled. 
There are evils where flight is better than 
reſiſtance, and the good Swimmers are the 
moſt. frequently drowned, becauſe their skill 
tempts them to caſt themſelves into the 
ſtream, from which they are not able to 
diſengage themſelves again. 

THERE 1IS NO NEED of proofsto 
ſhew that the Women are much leſs and 
not ſo frequently perfidious as the Men, 
We have but too many Examples of this, 
and Experience alone does ſufficiently difco- 
ver that they have more need to _ 
Lncem- 
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themſelves from the perfidiouſneſs of the 
Men, than to correct their own. Do we nat 
ſee among the Heathen Ladies, that the Ge- 
nerous Paxlina cauſed her own Veins to be 
cut, when ſhe ſaw her Husband Seneca con- 
demned to that puniſhment by Nero ? refu- 
ſing to live after the death of him that had 
taught her to love as a Philoſopher, that is, 
conſtantly. They clos'd and ſtopr her Veins 
againſt her Will ; but ſhe always teſtifi*d from 
that time , by the pale colour and diſcon- 
tent of her looks, that this cure was altoge- 
ther troubleſam : And that ſhe remain'd in 
the world with regret, ſince ſhe could fee 
no longer here the Man, of whom the had 
learnt to deſpiſe both Life and Death, to 
teſtific the conſtancy of Love. The Wife of 
Aithridates,- ſeeing the affairs of her Husband 
growing deſperate, ſhe took the Garland that 
was about her Head, and twiſted it about her 
Neck, to ſtrangle her ſelf therewith 2 But 
when it broke with the firſt attempt, ſhe 
took the remaining piece in her Hand, 
and fell into the moſt paſſionate complaints, 
for that ſuch things could only ſerve to be 
the Ornaments of a good Fortune, but were 

not able to afford any relief in a bad one: 
And to'ſhew a moſt admirable effec of 
their Conſtancy, among the Women that 
have embrated the Chriſtian Religion, in the 
moſt noble occaſion of Courage that could 
ever be preſented 3 Do we not ſee a Penitent 
; Woman 
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Woman perfetly reſoly'd to attend her Ma- 
ſter through all hazards , even at the time 
when his Diſciples forſook him, tho they 
had all made, too, a thouſand proteſtations 
that they would never abandon him ? 


Of Prudence and Diſcretion. 


HE LADIES ARE but humane 

in their Beauty 3 but they are, as it 
were Divine if they are Prudent : When their 
Beauty procures them Love, Prudence ren- 
ders them worthy of admiration and reſpect. 
This is the Vertue that is moſt neceſlary to 
them, and which gives them the greateſt An- 
thority : Since withont this all their other 
fine qualities are without Ornament, or at 
leaſt without Order, like the ſcattered Flow- 
ers which the Wind carries confaſedly a» 
bout. With this the moſt vicious preſerve 
a little while their Reputation, ( if it be fic 
tocall their Cunning by the name of Prudence) 
and without this, very often, the Vertnous 
loſe theirs. For this cauſe ir is very neceſ- 
fary to the Ladies ts dire&t them in what 
they do, and in what they let alone. And 
as the ArchiteQts have always a pair of Com- 
palles in their band to meaſure every inch of 
their Works; ſo ſhe that will be Wiſe, ought 
to have every moment the Rules of Prudence 
before 
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before her Eyes, that ſhe may render all her 
ations the more reaſonable. . But if we ſhould 
go about to ſpeak all the good effects of 
Prudence, we muſt recount all the good that 
there is in'Morality or in Politicks : As the 
Poets feign'd, that the fire of Prometheus was 
divided into many parcels for the animating 
of ſeveral Creatures; ſo we may ſay when 
we conſider this Divine Vertue, which regy- 
lates all others, and which is neceſſary even 
to the leaſt deſigns, That whatever” it is we 
call either an Art or a Science, it is nothing 

elſe, in truth, buta fragment of Prudence. 
THE SLANDERERS accuſe the 
Ladies, that they have no. Addreſs but where 
they have a Paſlion ; that they have no Subtle- 
ty but for: very ſmall or very evil Enterpri- 
ſes : That like the Spiders, all their Art is 
Impoyſoned ; and that they ſpread their 
Nets but for the catching of Flies. But this 
is an Impoſture more worthy of a Puniſhment 
than an Anſwer: It is alſo a Tyranny and a 
Caſtom that is not lefs unjuſt than it is old, 
to. rejet them from the Publick Government, 
as. if their Minds were not capable of Afﬀairs 
of Importance,as well as thoſe of Men: © The 
«© Honour of her Sex, who now deſerves and 
<« poſleſſes the Partnerſhip of a Throne,jis alone 
*a ſufficient confutation of this Calumny ; 
< whoſe admirable Condudt we have lately 
< ſeen, worthy,not only of the; Thanks, but of 
**the Imitation of a Senate. And the _—_—_ 
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following ſhall further teſtifie, that the Prai- 
ſes we give them ate not without foundati- 
on 3-and that we have reaſon to aſſert, that 
they-have often produced remedies for the 
moſt deſperate and ſinking conditions of 
Eſtates and Provinces. | 

When the Lartims demanded liberty of in+- 
termarriages with the Romans, with Arms in 
their Hands to take vengeance on the refq- 
fal; The Senate found themſelves mightily 
at a: loſs what Anſwer to give'them ; for 
they' ſaw that to refuſe would ' bring upon 
them a certain War ; and they knew that to 
coaſent would bring their Eſtates in danger, 
for as much as this Alliance was but a pre- 
text in the Latins for the making themſelves 
Maſters of Rome. Tutola, a very young Maid, 
preſented her ſelf to give them her Advice 3 
and 'having obſerv'd a great irreſolution and 
uncertainty what to do in the'Diſcourſes of 
{o” many Old Senators, ſhe no ſooner pro- 
poſed her Counſel, but it was approv'd by 
them all. She ſhew'd them they muſt agree 
with theſe Strangers in what they demanded, 
and cauſe the Servant-maids to - be dreſt in 
the Habit of Brides : That ſo the Sabres being 
amuſed/ with the pleaſure of thoſe Gneſts, 
might be diverted from the deſign'they had 
of making a War. Ti 

This - ſucceeded according to her Opinion ; 
and theſe Slaves when they ſaw. their pre- 
tended Husbands fallen faſt aſkeep, they ow 
rom 
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from them their Arms, and gave notice. ty 
the Reman. Souldiers by a lighted Torch, that 
they might come and ſurprize their Enemies 
when they were unable to defend themſelyes, 
We cannot ſufficiently praiſe the Courage, 
the Condu&, and the Aﬀe&tion of Tatols, 
who found means for the ſafety of the Com- 
mon-wealth, when the Wiſe Senators were 
at uncertainty what courſe they ſhould take. 

Let what will be faid of the Imprudence 
of the Women ; If the Men would ſoame- 
times take their Advice , as God has given 
them for a help in the management of their 
Aﬀairs, perhaps they would ſucceed the more 
happily: And it would be acknowledg'd 
that they are mightily in the wroag , - who 
deſpiſe them in amatter where theres need 
of Addreſs, and Prudence. , 

When Theſeus was expoſed to the Mine 
tawr ina Labyrinth, who gave him the means 
to eſcape, but. Ariadne ? Without the Clue of 
Thread which he receiv?d [from this Princeſs, 
had he ever - been diſengag'd from its wind- 
ings ? This- Labyrinth is a reſemblance of Oc- 
calions or Aﬀairs that are difficult z - Theſem 
repreſents a man entangled ; the Thread is 
Prudence, -and Ariadre that gave him'it; re- 
preſents ta us thoſe Judicious Ladies, -that of- 
ren withdraw their Husbands from- thoſe ex+ 
tremities, out of which they were not able 
to help themſelves. When. Jaſon was to 

Have become A Prey to thoſe furious my 
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that guarded the Golden Fleece, was it not 
Medea that enchanted them, and made an eaſie 
way for this Prince to carry off that which no 
man before durſt attempt ? By theſe Bulls we 
are to underſtand thoſe dangers that often 
hinder the getting poſſeſſion of excellent 
things; by the Fleece, 1s meant the deſigns 
of men, and what they pretend to z by Aﬀe- 
dea the Women of Wit and Spirit, who 
know to charm theſe dangers, without ma- 
king uſe of any other Magick for this pur- 
poſe,but only that of their Prudence and Con» 
duct; to the end they may deliver thoſe that 
reſemble 7aſo, that is to ſay, ſuch as have 
more Boldneſs to undertake Bnſineſs , than 
Addreſs and Skill to ſucceed in it. 

The Ladies are not only capable to know 
what is of Importance in Buſineſs or Trafck 3 
but even to apprehend whatever is moſt Sub- 
tile or Solid in the Higheſt Wiſdom. If the 
Oracle of Apollo declar*d Socrates the wiſeſt 
among men ; Socrates himſelf afterwards 
freely confeſt, that his Diotime had taught 
him that Prudence which the Gods themſelves 
had thus judg'd Incomparable. It isnot a little 
to the Advantage of that Woman to have in- 
ſruQted a Philoſopher, whoſe life was ſo full 
of Vertue, and whoſe Morality agrees better 
with Chriſtianity than any other, And we 
cannot ſee more to this purpoſe, cither in 
Hiſtories or Fables, than experience daily 
ſhews to them who are willing to judge with- 
out Paſſion. BUT 
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BUT IT IS NOT enough to proye 
that they are capable of this Vertue ; it is 
more Important to them to know the meang 
to preſerveit. After we have ſeen how natu: 
ral itis to them, we muſt ſhew alſo how ne- 
ceſſary itis too. After we have ſhewn theex- 
cellency of it, it will be good to examin its 
Uſe and Effets. There is nothing then more 
true than this ; That Prudence and Fear ate; 
in a manner, always inſeparable : And that as 
Raſhneſs often puts the moſt able perſons in- 
to great danger, fo Diſtruſt ſers the weakeſt 
in ſafety. 

The Pallas of the Poets, who ought to he at 
example of Wiſdom to the Women, was al- 
ways armed, to ſhew thoſe of her Sex that it 
would be beſt for them to be every moment 
upon their Guard : And that becauſe they have 
fo many Enemies, they have always need to 
defend themſelves. The Women have no leſs 
cauſe to tremble, like thoſe that are covetous; 
even at the ſhadow of a Reed, that is, for 
very little matter : Since they carry a Trea- 
. fare that is very cafe to be loſt, ard very 
worthy to be preſerv*d. And certainly, how 
deſcrving ſoever they may be, ſhe that is 
without Fear is as a Town without a Wall, 
as calie to be taken as it is difficult to be 
kept. I donot here ſpeak of the fear of thoſe 
that are diſtrated, which is a much greater 
evil than any which that threatens them with: 
But I ſpeak of that wiſe Fear which los 
| o 
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poſes Misfortunes to us without hyrting the 
temperament of the Body,or the"repoſe of the 
Conſcience. 

I do not at all deſign that Prudence ſhould 
put us always in a fright ; There is a certain 
Path between Fear and Temerity, which this 
Vertue ſhews,that we may prevent or avoid the 
Misfortunes that are | impending. And in 
truth-there are ſome that are too credulous 
or too diſtruſtful ; there needs bvt a meer 
Phantome to fright them ; they fear as imper- 
tinently as they hope: We may fee their 
weakneſs no leſs in the credit they give to 
Good, than in that they give to Evil: And 
theſe both proceed from the fame Error ; 
which is, that they know not how toexamin 
well either the one or the other.Since Prudence 
ſhews the pint of Mediocrity for other Ver- 
tnes,” ſo it otight to ſhew in this what is the 
Exceſs or the Defe&: But, not to diſſemble, 
it ſeems to me, that Diſtruſt is more often 
join'd with Wiſdom than Credulity 3 and 
that if the former is not more Reaſonable, 
yet at leaſt "tis more Safe. 

This Vertne appears no leſs in the chu- 
ſing of Good, than in the fear of Evil. And 
altho we ſee nothing more common at this 
day than b1d EleQions, whether of Friend- 
ſhips or Fortune : Prudence is that which re- 
pairs this Defe& ; as it is particularly em- 
ploy'd to deliberate and to chuſe. Without 
donbt 4 great many have need of this Ver- 
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tue ; and they ought not to wonder if. Re- 
pentance follows their Aﬀections, when 
Knowledge and Choicedid not pretede them, 
When this 15 wanting to them,theſe Afﬀections 
of theirs are. meerly Brutal, their Converſa- 
tions are- Dangerous, . and their Confidences 
very HI Aſſured. | 

In. this, 2s 4n every. other occaſion where 
A good Conduct is required, there is a cer- 
tain- Conſideration .which maſt examine all 
the Circumſtances) of a Deſign : And. if Pru- 
dence.is the Eye of the Soul, this. diſcretion 
cr/diſcerning of things is as the Apple of 
that Eye; this is the Flower of that Plant, 
the Paint of.. that Arrow. 

BUTX.TO EXAMINE one of the 
Princapal Effetts of this - Vertu: : Commonly 
thoſs& Women that wovld ſeem to be Wiſe, 
are not, 1Q.at all. . The beſt Wits qught to 
conceal. the ſecret Springs of their Condud, 
leſt people: ſhonld be cantious of confiding 
in them, and Jeſt they rather defend them- | 
ſelves againſt, than rely upon them. This 
is a_ Treaſure that we may enjoy and uſe as 
long as we hide it ; like the Sepulchral Lamps 
of the Ancient Kemans, which would give 
light along time if they remained under the 
Earth, but go out of themſcives as ſoon as 
they come to the Air. This great Oſtenta- 
tion is, uſually join'd with Levity of Mind: 
Ang thoſe- Women that boaſt of ſo much 
+ Rranas very often have little of it. They 
1% 
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reſemble thoſe Apes, who are never more trn- 
ly and remarkably Beafts , than when they 
are diſguiſed under the Habirs of Men, 
What Reaſon had the Holy Scripture to re- 
quire the joyning of the Wiſdom of the Ser- 
pent with the Simplicity of the Dove ! That 
the former might be without Poiſon, the lat- 
ter without Folly ; that the one might not de- 
ceive, nor the other be deceiv'd. In truth, 
theſe are two Companions that ought always 
to be inſeparable , fince the one of them 
mightily recommends the other : And becauſe 
Prudence may take the Charms of Simplicity, 
to render it ſelf the more Amiable,and Simpli- 
city may uſe the Condu& of Prudence to ren- 

der it ſelf the more aſſured. And to ſpeak 

rightly z 1f Addreſs without Honeſty is 10- 

thing elſe but Wickedneſs; Simplicity alſo 

without Pradence 1s nothing elſe but Folly. 


Of the Learned Women. 


AM NOT ABLE to tefrain from 

laughing, when I think of the Er- 
ror of Francis Duke of Britain, who teſtified 
an extraordinary Paffion for Jſabella, the 
Daughter of Scotland, when he undeſtood that 
ſhe was an utter Stranger to Study ; perſua- 
ding himſelf that a Woman had Learning 
enough when ſhe conld put a differehce be- 
| | K 2 tween 
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tween the Shirt and the Doublet of her Hus- 
band. The Opinion of this Prince would be 
very ridiculous in thoſe Countries where 
People go Naked, or as. well among thoſe 
Nations who make the Shirt and the Doubler 
all of a_ piece : The Eſteem which he had of 
the Ignorant and Simple, does oblige me to 
believe he might have made a Vow that he 
would love none but thoſe that were like 
himſelf. 

The Emperor Theodoſius made not ſo great 
account - of the Ignorant z; He married Athe- 
n4is only becauſe ſhe was Learned, and of a 


good Wit, without any regard to this, that, 


ſhe was Daughter to a Father of but 
mean Extra&tion, who Ieft her no other 
Dawry bnt the Beauty ſhe was born with, 
and the Philoſophy of his School. They that 
will diſtraſt a Woman when ſhe knows alit- 
tle more than ordinary , are certainly ſuch 
weak people as deſerve to fall under what 
they fear , and who found their Suſpicions 
upon the very Reaſons themſelves which 
ought to give them Aſſurance. 


Moreover, the Ladies that have ſome. 


Knowledge and Learning, do of all others 
afford the greateſt pleaſure in Converſation ; 
and they receive no leſs in ſolitude when 
they entertain themſelves alone. Their 
Thoughts have wherewithal to content them, 
while the Ignorant are ſubje&t to Evil 
Thoughts, becauſe they know nothing com- 
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meridable to employ their minds about : As 
their Converſation is tedious, ſo their Muſing 
can be bur extravagant, They that ſay the 
Women have a great advantage in their Ig- 
norance, * do they not give too much honour to 
the untaught ſimplicity of the Village, 
which is commonly much in danger when it 
meets with Importunity and Occation ? Or 
if this Sentiment be good, why may we not 
ſay as well, that the Blind are great gainers 
in the loſs of their Eyes, if it were enough to 
ſhut the Eyes forthe avoiding of a Precipice ? 
In the Court, as in'the Ocean, it is neceſ- 
fary to. know the Shelves if we would avoid 
the making Shipwreck; and if the Ladies do 
that which is evil, afrer they know it to be 
ſo, we ought to place the Cauſe of their Mis- 
fortune in their Deſign, not in their Know- 
ledge. 

And nevertheleſs I will maintain, as Rea» 
ſon does oblige me, That a Lady ought to 
be Learned, that ſhe may make a figure in 
Converſition. It may be+that this Senti- 
ment will at firſt ſight offend that of 
the Ignorant and Stupid, who perſuade them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould find their own dear 
reſemblance every where; that a Woman can- 
not ſtady nor read without becoming Vick 
ous, or at leaſt wirhout being fufpected. : But 
they that judge fo' Taſhly in this: cafe, ;do 
deſpiſe rhat which they ought to defire, as if 
they were oþlig?d ta- hate a!l the eccompliſh- 
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ment which they have not themſelves, or as 
if they ought not to make account of any 
but very little Spirits: Whereas they ought 
to repreſent to themſelves, that thoſe Wo- 
men who have not Judgment enough to 
know Vice, they have not enough neither 
for the choice of Vertue z or to know how, 
according to the Occaſions, they ſhould pre- 
fer Truth to. an appearance. Alſo they who 
underſtand ever ſo little of Morality, can- 
Bot be for this Advice, ſince we are daily 
taught by experience to acknowledge , that 
the light of our Reaſon-is, as it were, & na« 
tural Vertue which diſpoſes to do good, al- 
moſt without any Study 3; and that we re- 
ally ſee a very good Wit without a good 
Conſcience. The aſliſtance of Learning for- 
tifies the good Inclinations, and they that 
perſuade themſelves the reading of Books is 
only a School to teach them to commit 
Evil with Addreſs, might more decently be- 
heve that the Ladies may find there more to 
correct than to corrupt them. 

Reading and Converſation are abſolutely 
neceſlary to render the Wit and the Humour 
agreeable ; and as the ane colles for us mat- 
cer for: Diſcourſe, the other by uſe teaches 
the method-of unfolding it gracefully, that 
we may join together Readineſs and Abun- 
dance ; withont- this, our Converſation is no- 
thing elſe hut an inſupportable Tyranny ; 
and it is impoſiible without putting a_ 
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lf upon a Rack, to ſtay long with theſe Wo- 
men, who can entertaia us with nothing but 
the number of their Sheep, if they be of the 
Country ; or -if they be of the Town, then 
can talk of nothing but. the Heads and Pettis 
coats in faſhion. It onght not then ro be ima- 
gin'd, that in ſpeaking of this accompliſht 
Woman, whoſe Character we are framing, 
we do intend to deſcribe a Mother: of a 
Family that knows well how ta follow her 
Servants, or takes care to comb her Chil- 
dren. Tho we do not condemn theſe things, 
yet we muſt declare that $kill in Muſick, 
Hiſtory and Philoſophy, and the like accom» 
pliſhments, are more agreeable to our deſign 
than meer goo Houſwifry. And there can 
be none ſo much Strangers to Cammon- 
Senſe, as not to.own. that without. theſe 
good Attzinments, tho the Women may have 
an excellent Wit, yet they wall be apt 
to have their minds filPd. with things 
yery Evil and very Impertinent. Their 
good Nature and their good Jnclination re- 
main without cffe&t under the want of Read- 
ing and Converſation, when the Tyranny 
of their Mothers or of their Husbands, or 
elſe ſome other misfortune hinders them 
from attaining thoſe excellent qualities which 
they are born capable of. 

FOR TO SAY that the Sciences are 
too obſcure for the Ladies, and that they 
cannot comprehend the Arts, even in their 

RK 4 Prin- 


Principles, becauſe of the Terms that are 
too hard to be underſtood: This in truth 
is a very ſtrange Error. It is an opinion 
altogether extravagant . to think that the 
Sciences cannot as well be expreſt in En- 
gliſh as in Greek ar Latin. Theſe Diſputers 
that through Ignorance or Malice, have ob- 
ſcur'd the Arts under Terms that are rude, 
as under ragged Cloaths, and who will not 
unravel the Confuſion that we may ſtill 
have recourſe to them as. to an Oracle; 
They do them no leſs wrong in forcing 
them to appear in an Apparel ſo ſhame- 
ful, than the Libertins do to Vertue, when 
they deſcribe it as terrible and inacceſlible, 
that they may deter others from ventu- 
ringupon it. But the Worthy Perſons know 
how to take away this Mask. Ir is an Im- 
poſture that gives no trouble but to the Spi- 
rits of the Vaulgar. 1 eaſily allow, that as 
for Philoſophy and Theology, one may find 
in them ſome words that ſeem not to be 

urely Engliſh: 1 grant that when other 
Arts have their peculiar Terms which are 
not uſually ſoftned and explained, to be ac- 
commodated to them who do not make pro- 
feſſion” of: thoſe Arts, it is not reaſonable 
that two of the nobleſft Sciences in the World 
ſhould make themſelves more familiar than 
the others. I own too that in ſtrong reaſon- 
ing there are ſometimes words ufed which 
ere a little -myſterions, becauſe they 5 
the 
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the truth ſomewhat better than. thoſe that 
are more Polite. But after all, where there 
is not this neceſſity, what need have we to 
affe& Obſcurity in our Diſcourſes and Writ- 
ings? As if Clearneſs would render the 
Sciences leſs venerable ; or as if the Darkneſs 
ſerv'd them for Ornament anq Luſter ; as if 
the Force and the Dignity of reaſoning 
were neceſſarily tackt to the. Rudeneſs of 
Terms. On the contrary, we no more di- 
miniſh their price in taking away the Veil 
that conceals them, than it leſſens the valuc 
of Gold to dig it out of the Entrails of 
the Earth, to refine it, and makeat ſervice- 
adle to Commerce. I judge that they who 
clearly explain the Sciences, do diſcover to 
us true Treaſures, and that they merit ſome 
part of the Glory of Socrates, who broughc 
Wiſdom down from Heaven' to Earth; that 
is, he render*d it eaſy to be underſtood by 
thoſe minds which ſeem'd to be ' the moſt 
uncapable of it. There is then nothing 
more true than that when the Sciences arc 
well and rightly conceiv'd and underſtood, 
they may alſo be expreſt even in any Lan- 
guage whatever; and the Ladies are thea 
capable to underſtand them. | 

ON THE OTHER SIDE, tho 
ſome ſay that all the hindrance lies on the 
part of their Minds, as not being ſtrong 
enough for Learning : [t ſeems to me that this 
is a very wrong Judgment of their Tem- 
perament, 
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perament, which according to the Phy ſici- 
ans, being more delicate than ours, it is al- 
ſo more diſpoſed to the ſtudy of Arts and 
Sciences. Whatever can be faid, they 
are capable of theſe as” well as the Men; 
and if they quit ſometimes what they might 
pretend to, this is more-out of Moeſty 
or Conhderation than out of Weakneſs. Do 
we not ſee in Hiſtory that the Ancient 
Gauls divided with their Women the glory 
of Peace and of War ; that the Men reſerv'd 
the Arms to themſelves, but lefr to the Wo- 
men the Eſtabliſhment of Laws and the 
Preſervation of their Republicks ? This could 
not be done ont of Ignorance ; and it may 
be judg'd from hence what Eſteem they 
had of the Women, when the Part 3llotted 
to the Men was the Exerciſes of the Body, 
and they committed to them the matter of 
ConduR, and the exerciſes of the Mind. 
What Science ſo difficult can be imagind 
wherein they have not excell'd at leaſt as 
far as the Men? Was not Aſpaſia jndg'd 
worthy to teach Pericles, who yet was able 
himſelf to give [nſtruQions to all the World ? 
Cornelia the Mother of the Gracchi compoſed 
Letters ſo excellent, as that her Sons after- 
wards derived from them all their Elo- 
quence, which was alſo great; and theſe 
Letters of hers did Cicero himſelf admire. 
Pamphils wrote ſo many as an hundred and 
three Books of Hiſtory, which all the Lore 
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ed Men of that Age highly eſteem*d. And as 
for the Sacred Sciences, Does not St. Gre- 


gory himſelf acknowledge that his Siſter 


ſery'd him for a Tutoureſs, and that he 
gave him the knowledge of the beſt Learn- 
ing ? But it 1s not necellary co ſearch the 
Ages paſt for Examples of this kind 3 We 
have in our own ſome Inſtances ſo extra- 
ordinary as may be compar'd with any the 
greateſt in Antiquity : We - have Ladies 
that know how to write npon the molt ſe- 
rious and the moſt difficult Subjets. In 
truth I cannot chuſe but believe, that the 
moſt obſtinate Perſons would 'yield the 
cauſe, if they would only take the Paing 
to read the Homilies that Madam the Vi- 
counteſs of Auchy has Compoſed upon St. 
Paul. $he has not undertaken thoſe places 
that are more plain , and where ſhe might 
moſt ealily have ſucceeded : She has beſtow'd 
her pains upon the Epiſtle talfiſhe Hebrews, 
which contains, as every own knows, tho 
moſt ſecret and the moſt lofty Myſteries 
of our Religion, Nevertheleſs in a m: :tter 
ſo Elevated there is nothing can conquer 
the force of this great Spirit ; ſhe. marches 
over Thorns -as another would do upon 
Roſes ; her Style has nothing forced or af- 
fected, it is ſweet and pompous both to- 
gether; and the niceſt Perſons would ad- 
mire in this Work, that which one ſhall 
rarely find in the ſame Author ; there is 
Clearneſs 
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Clearnefs joyn'd - with Vigour, and Sharp- 
neſs with Politeneſs. There is that will in- 
ſtru& the devout,and ſatisfic the curious : The 
learned and the delicate will there find 
things that do deſerve to be conſider'd with 
Attention ; and they that perſuade themſelves 
a Woman cannot write well, would confeſs 
their Errour after the reading of that 
Book. 

What need 1s there to enumerate a 
great many more? To mention thoſe amongſt 
us that have excelF'd in Poetry , to that de- 
grec, as to force Applauſes from their 'Com- 
petitours in Fame. This Subjett 1s too large 
to be follow'd through. And tho the Men 
have been very ſparing' and cautions in 
writing the praiſes of Women, yet they 
have not been able wholly to refrain from 
bringing Teſtimony to this Truth, and many 
of their Books have afforded room for their 
Commendations. And if it may be per- 
mitted us' for this purpoſe to appeal to 
Fable for our aſliſtance, we may learn, 
that if the 'Men have-an Apollo for the Au- 
thor of the Sciences, the Women have alſo 
a Minerva, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, who In- 
vented the better Learning, and who gives 
them a juft right to pretend to the fame. 
If I did not fear to ſupport ſo known a 
Truth vpon Fidions, I ſhovld content my ſelf 
to ſend them that yet doubt in this, to the 
Famous Nine Muſes-of the Poets ,- to =_ 
a 
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all the Ancients aſcribed the Invention of 
Arts. 


of Habits or Ornaments. 


T 1S CERTAIN, that in whatloe- 
ver Faſhion we can poſſibly cloath our 
ſelves, we ſhall very hardly pleaſe all ſorts 
of perſons ; either the Old or the Young 
will find in our Habit ſomething or other 
to find fault with: And it is next to Im- 
poſſible that we ſhould avoid falling under 
either the Deriſion of the one or the Cen- 
ſure of the other. There are ſome melan- 
choly Spirits that cannot endure we ſhould 
do any thing according to the Faſhion, and 
who will infallibly find out ſomething un- 
lawful in our Dreſs, if we cannot prove that 
it has been a thouſand Years invented and 
uſed. This1s to diſdain altogether the pres 
ſent Time, that we may give too much Ho- 
nour to that which is paſt : Without con- 
ſidering that we mult bear with that which 
cannot be _ hinder*d, and that there may 
often be leſs Vanity in following th: New 
Modes than in adhering to the Old ones. 
It is true, that the Fooliſh invent them ; but 
the Wiſe may conform too, inſtead of contra- 
dicting them. The Habit, as well as the 
Words we uſe, ought to be conform'd to the 
Time 
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Time we live in. And as they would take 


him for a Madman who ſhould talk in the 
Court the Language uſed in the time of 


King Wiliam the Firſt ; ſo we ought not f 


to think better of them who would cloath 
themſelves as he did. Thoſe who blame, 
without a diſtin&ion, the alteration. of our 
Faſhions, would better become themſelves 
' In quitting their laviſh Sentiments. Who 
would forbid the ſeeking our Convenieace 
or Decency, for fear we ſhould not be habi- 
ted like onr Anceſtours? Were it not in 
truth an indecent Confuſion to ſee a Boy in 
the ſame Dreſs with his Grandfather ? I would 
willingly learn of thoſe, who would not 
have young People ( at leaſt ) follow the 
Cuſtom, of what date_ the Habit ſhould be 
which they would allow ? For if Antiquity 
alone will ſerve them for a Rule, we mult 
retura back even to our Great-Great Grand- 
father Adam, and cloath our ſelves with 
Leaves and Skins, that we may render our 
Faſhion the more venerable by being the more 
ancient. 

They who ſay that Reaſon and Cuſtom are 
like the Sun and the Moon, have not made 
their Gueſs altogether amiſs ; for we mull 
needs make uſe of the light of theſe two Stars 
according to occaſion, tho the one be much 
brighter than the other. Exceſs is blame- 
able throughout ; but eſpecially in Novelty: 
It is Folly to diſdain it, and Vanity to addi 

. our 
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onr ſelves too much to it : As I.do not ap- 
prove thoſe Women who ſeek with too much 
curiofity after the neweſt Faſhions ; ſo nei- 
ther can 1 much eſteem them who have ſtill 
a regret at thoſe that Cuſtom has a while in- 
his 2a, This Obſtinacy comes from the 
love of themſelves ; and they ſeem to deſerve 
puniſ:ment no leſs than they who would 
paſs away old. Medals for good Mony in 
Trade, contrary to the Laws of the Prince 
and the Cuſtom of the Country. They ren- 
der their Age ridiculous, who run after the 
new Faſhions when they themſelves are old, 
and uſe a great deal of Ceremony to make Men 
obſerve in them the ruins of Time and the de- 
fets of Nature. It is true; that the care and the 
time that Women uſe in dreſling, do make 
them blameable, when this is extream , or 
when their intentions are evil: But without 
this abuſe I do not believe that there is more 
danger in adorning the Face , than in the 
enchacing of precious Stones ; or the po- 
liſhing of Marble. We lay Azure upon a 
Cieling, we guild a Sword , we trim our 
Cloaths, we adorn all things, even to the 
Churches themſelves ; why ſhould we forbid 
Women their Ornaments when they are ho- 
neſt, and when their deſigns are not -evil, 
when theſe are permitted to every thing 
elſe? St. Jerom wriing to Gaudentms Con- 
cerniag the Habit of the Young Paula, ſeems 
to excuſe the Innocent Curioſity of thoſe 
Women 
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Women, who adorn themſelves according 
to what becomes their Condition. 

© Their Sex is curious of Ornament, 
* and does ſo naturally. defire even 4 ſump- 
< tuous Habit, that one may ſee many even 
*© of the Chaſteſt and moſt Vertuons Ladies 
© dreſs themſelves with care, without ha- 
«'ying any other end or deſign in it, but 
« only their own particular contentment, 
« and ont of I know not what complai- 
« fance which is altogether innocent. This 
Inclination is ſo natural to them, that here- 
tofore many Ladies have put their Orna- 
ments ini their Coffins, that they might 
carry with them out of the World, what 
they have fo much loy'd when they were 
here. Thoſe that do, not approve theſe in- 
different things, which only the Intention 
can render either good or - bad, do think 


they have great advantage againſt the Wo- . 


men, when they call them the Inſtruments 


of the Devil ; without conſidering, that al- 


tho thoſe evil Spirits do make uſe of their 
Actions or Habits to make them temptati- 
ons to the vicious and fooliſh, the Women 
themſelves are in that caſe no more guilty 
of the evils they occaſion, when their own 
deſigns are. honeſt, than the Thunder is 
nilty when the Spirits of the Air dire& 

it to fall upot: Men or upon Churches. 
NEVERTHELESS this diſcourſe 
do2s not extend it ſelf at all to the juſti- 
| SOS fying 
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fying of, Exceſs , or.the defence. of Vice: 
Leg. not any think that 1 would herein” ex- 
cuſe Painting., Modeſty is a moſt power- 
ful Charm $z- without - it Beauty has, no life 
nor Soul: And if the other  Vertues ire 
worthy of Admiration, yet this only tnefirs 
Love. The Ornaments that are deceitfal 
and diſhoneſt, do add nothing to Beavty , 
nor diminiſh, aty thing frqn . Defgtmity ; 


ſince UT to the. Sentimeht "of "the 
Wiſe and gc Pythagoras, in _hontely.Wy= 
man- painted, makes Heaven laygh” arid” he 
Earth mourn. After all ; They "hav 
thing but what may be. fouhd in the Shdps;® 
they glory..in a Stolen Feather * , Whoever 
conliders them well, ſees the Aaubihis,, ind 
knows they abule the Fy like thoſe fhize 
ges, whole outiide is gul 3a 'ahd. fine, but 
under that they are . only Wormi-raten atd* 
rotten Wood. | ney 2. 

BUT .IS IT NOT a'thing Yet thore 
ſhameful z, To, ſee the Meg, ſome" pf * 
more addicted to this ſuperfluity thai "iy 
Women ? eur a6 the Romatt -O 
ſpeat one- half of the Uay to"confiter "hd 
adjuſt himſelf, inſtedd 6f Learninz Hs Ord- 


WW 


tion. . Aad* withott returning back” ſo” firs 
we are in,an_.. Age whereit the” Met ttidke 
profeſſion 'of this Blatriable Curioſity,” mote 
than ver,,, 1, aft cerfain that ,if "the Its 
ſupportable” AﬀeRation' of ſome Getitletilett* 

©25:5aroiick L + "were 
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were well examin,” they © woult have the 
Title. of | Ar3##agoras put upon them! , who 
took ſo much pains tos make himſelf pretty 

that at laſt they calld him ' Madan; 
$900 truth, they are herein as much ro 
from the Deſign' as from the [Decorum 
of vY Sex ; for as much as they 'are' ne- 
ver ceable. thag. when they. too much 
elves 'to'be'fo, ' This" Fear care 
" .t9 all 'theni'thar, obferve-ir, and 
N lier te. were 6. thttt mock better than 
| "he £,0 lawdetits and Aﬀettarions; which: 


Eo of Men. 


£. beſths was not: at all a 


lore © wheti.. Ariadae gave Him the firſt 
"ths La Thesk - reaſbn - 

at _ the. manly ;are not fo 
rl be, and” the' Men 


of the Romani 'in* whom, 


Fa avers 
7 


were leſs afraid to 


het nlelyes ag than'g little diſ- 


a Scar;z and to preſerve 1 
w c Imaginary beauty, they ' a- 


- 
8 


wy oony., ow 


they 


the Poet very handſome- 


Irs are without Courage. The* 


alf his hope, turn'd tail in* 
on. to keep their Facrs' 


SLES Hogour , wer Boys , 
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they are no otherways capable of pleaſing 
them. 

NEVERTHELESS, to return to 
that which belongs ro our deſign : Ceſar 
having ſcent his Daughter Fats Auguſta 
too well ſet our, he ſtar'd on her a good 
while without ſpeaking a word ; to teſtifie his 
diſcontent with her Dreſs by his filence : The 
next day ſeeing her more modeſtly cloath'd, 
he ſaid with a ſmiling Conntenance, this 
Habit becomes much berter the Daughter of 
Auguſins, The Repartee of this Princeſs 
was not leſs conſiderable than the Admo- 
nition of the Emperour ; Yeſterday ( ſaid ſhe ) 
I was dreſt for my Hnsband, and to day'l 
am dreſt for my Father, 

Certainly as the moſt wiſe, wil} not he 
at all offended, if the Ladies are conſtrain'd 
to pleaſe many, that they retain one; fo It 
muſt be acknowledged, rhat if they did al> 
ways adorn themſelves only to ſecure their 
Husbands, there would not be that Exceſs 
that there is; and we flipnld not hear fo 
many complaints as now go abroad , of 
thoſe whoſe Luxory brings Poyerty and 
Jealouſy into their Families. They often 
arry three or four Manners hanging at 
their Ears, and with this ſpecioas pretext 
ſpare neither Pearls nor Diamonds: But in 
truth it is not withont reaſon that ſach 
are ſuſpected by many Perſons ,” and it is 

L 2 not 
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not theſe Ornaments that entertain the Can- 
jugal -aftetion ; and there. is ground to 
believe that - the wantonneſs of their Dre 
is rather contriv'd for their Gallants than 


their Husbands. 


 — 


Of Beauty. 


HEY THAT ADORE cor. that 

_ deſpiſe Beauty, do defer too much or 
too little: to. the Image of God. It is one 
of the rare preſents that Heaven has ' made 
to this. lower World ;, but we ought to at- 
tribute all the worth of it to the Power 
and. Bounty of him that has gratified us 
Xx therewith. In the Opinion of Plaro-it is 
an Humane Splendour amiable in its own 


Nature, that has power to raviſh with plea- 


ſure the Mind and the Eye. 

And certainly this ought to be a ſign 
of the inclination that we have to good, 
For as much. as .. heretofore the Prieſts that 
were deform'd were excluded from the 
Temple, let us not have an ill opinion of 
Beauty which God . himſelf did judge ne- 
cefſary. to them that were. to approach his 
Altars. The Judgments that we make of 
the Beauty of the _ Mind, by that of the 
Body, are not often the worſt prongs 
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The Sonl, like a Queen, makes the richeſt 
preparations where ſhe- intends to appear 
with the greateſt Inſter and advantage. 
And in truth, if Vertue be neceſſary for the 
eſtabliſhment of Sovereign © Authority, it 
ſeems that Beauty is at leaſt as neceſſary to 
grace" it. If we find ſometimes the fine 
Wits 48 ill contriv'd Bodies , theſe are like 
Relicks ill enſhrin'd, to which a. great” 'ma- 
ny will not pay ſo much Reverence'#s they 
would if they were cover'd with Gold and 
Pearls. 

This' Lovely © Quality 'is worthy '6f Em- 
pire, in all places where there are Eyes 
and Reaſon. - It Ins Enemies no where \ ut 
there where it meets with the blind and 
the ſtopid.' The 'only glorious Countenance 
of Scipzo Africanus made him conquer ſeve- 
ral Barbarous Nations even without draw- 
ing his Sword 3' and 'Heliopabalns himſelf; En 
from being Prieſt of the Sun, became Empw-+; 
ror of ' the whole World as ſoon as 
Mother had” ſhew'd him to the Souldier "= 
Thus' do: the 'whole World, pay their Re- => 
ſpets to thoſe' to whom Nature has given 
this advantage; and however they 'ſome- 

tim?s venue Beanty , yet. at leaſt they pity 
it too. 2) , 

THE VULGAR believe ' that if 
there is 'n6t Evil: cover'd "with ' Beauty , yet 
at leaſt 'Misfortune attands it 3" and” there is 
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danger. in 'jt, if Sin be not found with it; 
But, to ſay the truch, when this is an occa- 
fjon of evil, it is often an Innocent thar 
makes the Criminalsz and they who com» 
plain of it do as unjuſtly as they who ſhould 
accuſe the Sun for dazling their Sight when 
they have been ſtaring too ſteddily upon that 
*« Star, That is but hardly kept ( ſays The- 
©. opbraſtus) which a great many love and 
© defire, and there can be no great aſ- 
« {urance or ſafety in the poſſeſſion of that 
* which the whole World aſpires to. Some- 
« times they will: lay' fo-long Siege to thoſe 
«© Cities, and attack them on - ſo-many ſides, 
uh that- at length they will make themſelves 
The Authority of this Great perſon does 
no prejudice. to Beauty, ſince *tis impoſſi- 
ble to ſay any thing -more- to its | praiſe, 
than to own that'all deſire this as an Qb- 
jet the moſt pleaſing to them. 'And if 
the Fair ſometimes ſuffer 'themſelves 'to be 
won npon, this, complaint muſt be dire&ed 
to their Minds rather ' than their | Faces, 
A Place is not the leſs Rrong, becanſe they 
have yielded it up who onght to defend it; 
the defaylt is! ia the Captain rather than 
in the Citadel. Be it as it will, the Home- 
ly have no-advantage'ig this reprodth : For 
ſince © re cever {ollicited; there is ng 
reliſtance- there; t9.-gi7e 8 judgment of ther 
A | Y 6-1] ſtrength, 
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ſtrength. !- They -are:;at-more colt and pains 
to. defend themſelves . from .. diſdain _ than 
purſuits, and-: Pagience 45. the  Vertue which 
they. have rather moſt occaſion. for. 
THERE ARE SOME will accuſe 
the Fair of being ſcoratal ; But _ if this be 
well conſider'd ,. it would be acknowledg'd 
that their Diſdain comes ofcen from the 
goodneſs of their Conſcience rather | than 
from their - Vanity 3 becauſe they know. not 
how to endure thoſe Idolatrous Addreſles, 
and exceſſive Fraiſes, which enamour*d Fools 
or crafty Pretenders make nſe of to, catch 
them with. As wiſe Kings deride the Com- 
plements of depending Courtiers, as know- 
ing that "cis Intereſt more than AﬀeStion 
that inſpires them : The Ladies alſo ought 
to deride. the Reſpets of ſuch Wage, 
for as much as with all; their cares. and- a 
their labours they ſeek nothing ſtill but 
their own pleaſure, and the deſtruction of 
thoſe. that give ear to them: All their la- 
bour and endeavour aims at , and is con- 
find to, their own pleaſure ,and the ruin 
of the imprudent, There is not fo mych 
Preſymption in the moſt Fair as there is of 
Cowardlineſs in thoſe Mea who put .them- 
ſelves iato the Fetters; the Services. which 
they pay, and the proud Names they give 
the conquering Miſtreſs, do diſcover. as 
mich their. p6wg weakneſs and extrayagance 
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as they. do their" Paſſions : 'Is there. any 
proj to calf *that*Empire'' Tyrannical, 

here the Vaſſals are ſo Voluntary- and 'fo 

much the Enemies of their own'Liberty ? 
YET 1 DO NOT intend for all this 
to make an Apology -for thoſe that: are 
really Vain but only: for - thoſe that in- 
genuous and plain, Thoſe Women who 
perfuade thernſelves that the great number 
of their Gallants adds ſomething to. their 
Beauty, and who pleaſe themſelves ſa much 
in, the ſubmiſſions and reſpe&ts that » they 
pay. them; theſe give a great advantage 
to their Enemies, and ſhew that they may 
be. conquer'd at an eaſy rate, ſince that there 
is 'nothing neceſſary to this but a few Re- 
ſpeas and flattering 'Commendations. Theſe 
are. things of which the Men will be no 
leſs } igal than the Women can poſlibly 
be deſirous of them. But the Women 
ought" to believe, -that when plain Ingenuity 
makes a bargain with Craft and Artifice 
it"Ttan' never make it to adyantage. It 
often comes to 'paſs, that if the Women are 
fair, thoſe thar 'praiſe have a deſign to. de- 
ceive them ; if they are not fair, they in- 
rend to deride them: For this reaſon : they 
have all of 'them /great occaſion ' both for 
Wit and Yertue, 4n order $6 defend: them 
ſelyes from danger and contempt. -Þ + 
"THERE- ARE that {crupte.alragither 
Þ, | the 
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the -praiſing of Beauty, becauſe it fades in a 
- little time, -is) endures but: like the ſudden 
flaſhes of Lightning, and that very often it 
forebodes no leſs. than the approach of Storms 
and Tempeſts, It is a Flower, ſay they, 
which is gong almoſt as ſoon as it is blown, 
which the Winds tear in pieces, the Sun 
withers, and the Rain beats down, and which 
is of ſo delicate a conſtitution, that' even 
without the help-of Enemies, it periſhes by 
its own Weakneſs. But what do they - here- 
in ay of this, which may not alſo be ſaid of 
other things in the world, which alſo are-not 
able to Jaſt always ? If they complaih of Beau- 
ty, -It is becauſe this has not the: duration of 
the Stars, as it bas the Value and the Bright- 
neſs of them, And nevertheleſs it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the moſt Fair may find 
an excellent remedy againſt Vanity and Pride, 
if ſometimes at the age of ſixteen or of twen= 
ty years, they would preſent to themſelves 
the defe&ts, and inconveniences of Old Age. 
Whateyer fine Feathers nature or art now af- 
fords, they would ' be as much- aſham'd as 
the Peacock is when he views: his black Feet, 
if they would fareſce-a little ſo great altera- 
tions and ruins. 1 do-not make profeſſion 
here of Preaching -the four laſt things that 
men-muſt come to-; - but it ſeems to me that 
none ought to afflit themſelves for a-thing 
that Time will take awdy from them: ifs 
fibly, 
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fibly , yea which diminiſhes every moment 
in ſpight of all the Art that can be uſed to 
preſerve it. : 

It is true, that Cato had ſo great an eſteem 
of Beanty , that he ſaid publickly , that ir 
was no leſs crime to injure it, than to rifle 
a Temple. But he ſpake of that which is 
Natural, not of that which-is Studied and af- 
feed. Sulpitia , anftong the Romans had fo 
beautiful Eyes, that thoſe of her time could 
not look upon her withont being ready to 
adore her. The Neck and Breaſts of Theo- 
dora, the: Athenian, were ſo agreeable,. that S0- 
crates himſelf became in love with her. Theſe 
are the Features or Charms that onght not cj- 
ther to be ſought” by Artifice, or poſſeſt with 


Vanity; Nature has favonr'd ſome perſons 


with theſe things with defign to pleaſe the 
Eye ; and to elevate the Mind to the love of 
him who'is the ſource of all human Perfe- 
Qions. The forced and feigned Beanties 
lnekily fail in the view of all the world, juſt 
after the manner of thoſe falſe and ſeemin 
Stars, which afrer they have a while abuſed 
our Eyes, do demonſtrate by their fal), that 
we took a Vaporr for a Star. 

How much Art and Pains do many frujt- 
lefly employ to cover the defe&ts of Nature, 
as if it were not better worth their while 
to have recourſe to Vertue thai to Diſguiſe; 
er 2s if it would not be much more-to _ 
advan- 
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advantage to repair what is wanting in the 
Face by the qualities of the Mind ? Their de- 
ſign ſucceeds extreamly ill, and muſt do fo, 
becauſe their Vanity appears with their Home- 
lineſs, and they are not the mare excuſable 
hereby, but more ridiculous. They would 
think-it very ſtrange if they were treated af- 
ter the faſhion as Phryne did with thoſe that 
came into her Company : As ſoon as this 
Courtiſan appear'd, ſhe defaced the luſtre of 
all the Ladies at the Aſſembly, leaving them 
no other Colour than whet Shame and Jea- 
louſie could afford. She invented a Play -to 
make them merry, wherein every one com- 
manded by turns'in their rank. She com- 
manded Water to be bronghr, and that eve- 
ry one ſhould waſh her Hands and her Face. 
As ſoon as they had obeyed her Commands, 
there was difcover*d all their Paint and 
Diſguiſe, there was not a perſon could be 
known , they had quite other Faces all full 
of Blemiſhes, and Features that were fright- 
foal. This Sport would not be at all Jcfs 
troubleſfom to many of our Ape, than it was 
advantageous to that extraordinary Beauty. 
It was alſo by her that the Areopagires them- 
felres loſt the reputation of being incor- 
ruptible Judges, for they did not believe 
her Innocent; nevertheleſs after they had 
ſeen her , they were not able to jud7e het 
guilty: - Hipperids pleaded unſuccefsfally 
. againſ* 
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againſt her," tho he was a moſt eloquent 
man , for as ſoon / as "ſhe 1 appear'd 4, her 
Preſence ferv'd her for ' an Apology, 
"and ſhe needed but to ſhew that the might 
defend her ſelf. It is not only now-adays 
that the Fair carry the Cauſe. After . that 


Juſtice bas lifted up her Vail to ſee them, , 


Jet them plead as little as 'they will, ' their 
Cauſe will ſucceed well for them. 


Of Curiofity and Slander, 


URIOSITY is not very often at a 

good agreement with Silence; thoſe 
that are .defirous to learn abundance of 
News, axe not uſually reſolv'd to conceal 
it, andSlander does - infallibly make waſte 
of that which an-.Imprudent Curioſity haz 
colleted. . The Mind of theſe Curious' Wor 
men reſembles the Barrel full of holes which 
the Danaides were condemned to fill, which 
ſtill let out. the Water-as faſt as it was put 
in: That, which enters. by tne Ear, goes out 
immediately at the Mouth, becauſe the mdift 
cretion which lets them. hear* no: leſs. incon- 


fidcrately than they ſpeak, does no = 
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fuſe the opening to Lies, for their going 
out, than for their coming 1. 


I donot blame at all that Divine Curioſi- 
ty of .the Philoſophers, and the great Wits, 
which revcals to ns the Secrets -of Nature, 
and, has afforded ys the means to govern the 
Paſſions -of the Soul, I condemn only that 
Curioſity which carries us after the know- 
ledge of things unprofitable or vicious, and 
leaves .us ſtrangers to the knowledge of our 
ſelves. 


And to ſay the truth, I have no leſs ſhame 
than compaſſion, when I ſee ſeveral that 
amuſe themſelves with the little ſtories. of 
the .place they live in, and who know-no- 
thing but what is. impertinent and trouble- 
ſome . to good Companies. They ſeek to 
adorn their Minds as the Chineſes do to beau+ 
tihe their Cabinets, I mean with ſome auti- 
quated outlandiſh Trifle or ſorry Pedlary. I 
would adviſe , thoſe . of this humour , who 
are for ſpending all their time about things 
unuſeful, to learn themſelves the Anatomy / 
of little Flies, or the Art of numbring the 
Atoms of the Air: And that they may treat 
their Bodies 425$..4ll as they do. their Minds, 
I would have them live upon ſuch things as 
Cray-fiſh , - where-they may find -more em- 
ployment than nouriſhment, This inconſide- 

 rateneſs 
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rateneſs . gives but an ill credit to their Wit, 
and no better to their Conſcience : We ſhall 
judge hereupon, that they do not employ 
their Time only to hear ſuperflions things, 
bat alſo to hear evil: ones: And above all, 
the readineſs they have: to believe a fault 
it another, is'a moſt certain ſign of that 
_ they have to commit as much them. 
lves. 


- THERE ARE THEN fome that 
liſten with delight to all manner of 'Slan- 
ders; that cannot endure one ſhould ſpeak 
co advantage of ' any 3 and who think 
char while their Company 'are finding fault 
With all the World beſides them, they make 
an” Apology for their faulrs in ſhewing them 
many like themſelves : As 1f the number 
6f Criminals could anthoriſe their Wicked- 
neſs. "When they hear the Vertues of ſome 
rewarded with their deſerved Praiſes, they 
fir as fad and uneafie, as the Ugly. are 
wont to be when the Fair are complement- 
ed in their. preſeace. , And if we ſhould 
examin well their thoughts, we ſhould find 
here yet a mach blacker ſource of - evil, 
They are glad to have Companions in the 
Infamy,, bpt they would not have any par- 
Fake with them in the Pleaſure ; they have 
more of Jealoaſie than of Shame, and per- 
ſaade themſelves ; that thoſe who make uſo 


of 


of their Paſtime do ſteal ſomerhing from 
them. Theyare of the humour of the Em- 
peror . Tweris, -who ſent his Officers about 
the City of Rome to diſcover and condemn 
the Adulterers, that there might be none 
but himſelf alone. 


The Vertyous excuſe Faults rather than 
publiſh them! 5 And on the Contrary, -the 
Vicious are always unmercifal towards thoſe 
that are like themſelves, ' to niake ſhew as 
if that Crime - were unknown to them. 
But the ecffets give the Lye to their 
words, and this Artifice ſucceeds fo ill 
to them, that they diſgrace, inſtead of 
defending themſelves. The Honeſt and 
Good Women thaſe Vice out-of the World 
by their Charity , and the Liccntions ba- 
niſh Vertne by their Slanders. But if I 
grant -that ſome do not vtrer Slanders 
themſelves ; yet nevertheleſs when they 
liſten | and give credit to theſe, their two 
Ears are no lefs. guilty thai 'the Tongue 
of the others : And if Calamny -is a Mur- 
der 'of | the Reputation, theſe are at leaſt 
to be accounted Acceſlorics. 


It 'is eaſie to linow a Woman that is 
Chaſt from her thatis not fo : The' larger will 
exaniin' alt things even to the” leaſt cirenm- 


ſtances ; their own Wickednefs Rrves yo 
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for /pattern- tojudge of evil by ; their-own 
experience and defign make them put: bad 
iaterpretations upon innogent. things. At- 
ter _ Procris | had been  treacherons. to her 
Husband , ſhe was always a diſtruſtful Spy 
upon upon his Actions; ſhe. conld not _with- 
out difficulty believe him innocent in a 
thing whergift': her fclf was fo guilty, 
The - Vicious ate always,.in an Alarm, they 
fear that others ſhould- abuſe their- liber- 
ty ; and cannot perſwade.-themſelves. that,a 
Walk or alittle Converſation can be in- 
nocent.. . They apprehend that others will 
ds as much ill as they: themſelves. haye 
done, or as they were willing to. have 
committed if - they had had; as much power 
as wickednefs. - And nevertheleſs, in truth, 
they have no better way--.in the ' World 
toconceal their own /{in, + than, to; make 
ſhew. of aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure when 
they hear, others condemned.. . For: in re- 
fa6pg to give credit to.,Slanders, people 
would be_ ready to [judge of them gthat 
they. are far-from being guilty of a Grime, 
of - which ,. the - very - Name. is Odious to 
them. But if they teſtifie their repuggance 
but by halves, and their Look permits 
what their - Tqngue--forbids z this, will give 
Courage to-the Vicious,.;who are very [glad 
ta.haye: to. do-with thoſe that will. not. uſe 


them roughly. 4G 
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BUT TO EXAMINE the Vice well, it will 
be convenient to ſee wherein Flattery and Slan- 
der are alike or different. The one aflablts us 
with Poiſon, the other with a Sword. Bur 
conſidering the thing well, it ſeems to me that 
there are more to be found who reſiſt Slan- 
der than Flattery : becauſe the love of our 
ſelves, which fortifics us againſt Blame, ren- 
ders us weak when we are aſlaylted with 
Praiſe. It was a Sentence derived from Di- 
vine Wiſdom, which Solomon has to this pur- 
poſe; As « firing Pot for Silver, and the 
Furnace for Gold, ſo is a Man to hispraiſe, 1 
put theſe two Vices together, becavſe they 
are in a manner always inſeparable, and we 
may ordinarily find, that thoſe given to 
Slander ere as much addicted alfo to Flat- 
tery. The one and the other comes from 
Cowardice ; in that this is a want of Courage 
for a Man not to dare to ſpeak the truth free- 


' ly, and not to be able to reprovethe things 


that are Faulty to their Faces who commit 
them. Buttoſay truth, if there be weakneſs 
of Spirit in them who exerciſe Slander, there 
is no leſs in thoſe who cannot conquer and de- 
ride it. For what neceſlity is there that we 
ſhould be ſick when the pain and the ſenſe of 
it d $ upon our ſelves? There isnota 
ty for Patience here, it is enough to de- 
ſpiſe ; we ought not to receive the Wounds 
of Slander, when we have it in our power to 

hinder them from reaching to us. 
M There 
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There are ſome that uſe great Artin venting 
their Sanders, who are not willing to hurt 
but with gilded Weapons ; they diſguiſe 
their diſparagement of another under an ap- 
pearance of Praiſe. If they ſpeak any thing 
that is1ll, they will pretend it 1s with regret 
that they do ſo-: But this is to imitate-the Ar- 
chers, who draw the Arrow towards them, 
but tis that they may the better ſend 
it to the Mark they aim at. How much 
Error and Vanity is there in our Judgments 
and Diſcourſes ! ſince even between the Mor- 
ning and the Evening we differ more from our 
ſelves than perhaps we do from others? How 
can we be aſſured that ſhe who yeſterday was 
involv'd in Pleaſures, may not to day be 
chuGog Auſterities? But ſuppoling -that our 
Judgment were not falſe, we ceaſe not for all 
that to fin againſt Charity, though we do not 
againſt Truth. 

Thoſe that have as yet cominitted bat one 
Fault ought not to be denominated Vicious : 
thoſe that have. done many, it, may be, will 
continue in them-no longer ; the former have 
perhaps. correQed, the latter have changed 
themſelves. And in truth there can be no 
great aſſurance that we can ſpeak any ſort of ill 
concerning any Perſon without being in danger 
of a lye, ſince there needs but one: mament os 
one thought to alter her who is called by an ill 
name, and to. make ber a Penitent or 2 Sinner. 
Aﬀter all, it is g© ſmall Conſolation to Innes 

cence 
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cence to think that Calumny even at jits firſt 
birth had the Impudence to aſſault the Pureand 
molt Holy, God ; and that through all Apes this 
has been the baſe Enemy of Vertue. , This isa 
forcible reaſon why we ſhould not be troubled 
at it, But, that you may, not be guilty of it, 
the grand remedy is to avoid Idlenefs, and. to 
believe that there is no time more proper and 
fit to ſpeak evil in, than that which we do not 
employ in doing Goad, 
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Of the Cruel and the. Compaſſonate, 


HATEVER the moſt of Menthink of 

the Fury of Women, yet-is Pity fo 
natural to them, and their Indinatiqn is fo 
ſtrongly carried to Mercy, that. the Furies 
themſelves\could not forbear to wetp for the 
Misfortune of Orphens when be went down 
into Hell; to beg that his Wife Exridige might 
be retaro*d}g0 : him. - -But if thaſe mercileſs 
places, 'where it is ſaid horrour-' continually 
reigns together with | implacable Cruelty, 
could not podibly ; ſtifle! the mqtions of Com- 
paſſion to this miſerable Perſon ;; may not this 
Fable. alone make 0-judge, 'that Gentieneſs 
and , Pity is. a qualgy inſeparable from the 
Ladies.;/ if we had nothing <lſe to.ahcline bs 
ta this belief, as indeed we have- a great gum« 
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ber of Examples, and moſt true Inſtances in 
Hiſtory that may diſpoſe us to it. Does not 
this. Fiction ſhow that even the worſt of the 
Sex have always, Iknow not what, tender- 
neſs in them that they cannot m___ off; 
and that they never are wholly itute of 
Compaſſion for the Unfortunate, nor of Cle- 
mency to the Guilty ? 

Nevertheleſs many accuſe them of being 
extream in their Paſſions : They believe that if 
a Woman defers a while to take Vengeance 
for an Injury, ſhe does this only to render 
it the more Violent when ſhe takes it : and 
eſpecially that ſhe will very rarely pardon any 
that injure her in her Love or her Fortune.But 
although this miſtake is more worthy to be 
paſYfd © by with Diſdain than to be par- 
ticularly anſwer?d, I will nevertheleſs ſay this 
to it; That if any will give themſelves the 
trouble” to examine their Inclination, they 
ſhall find it as innocent in this matter as their 
Enemies have repreſented it guilty, and alto- 
gether worthy of excuſe at leaſt, if not of 
—_—  __—— ___ ek ron 
moved Jy eaſily appeaſed again z 
their violence tires it ſelf, and it comes neceſ- 
farily to paſs, that- their Paſſion weakens it 
ſelf, if it continves a little while, becauſe it 
is neither natural nor reaſonable. But when 


Paſſion is it —_ ugments i 
ſelf the longer Totes ; the Thooght 
and Meditation preſ; ,and gives force 
W 
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while a Perſon muſes the more deliberately 


upon the reaſons that ' gave it birth. = 
al 


reſcntments of the Feeble and the 
Spirits reſemble Fire, which goes out 
as ſoon as it is kindled in Flaxor Tow ; but 
maintains it ſelf a long while in Iron or any 
ſuch more ſolid Matter. The Ladies are not 
of that light Temperament as to be tranſ 
without reaſon: They are as well hard to be 
appeaſed as to be provoked ; they are equally 
hard to be t either to War or Peace. 
They would deceive themſelves not a little, 
who ſhould imagine for this that my Proofs are 
as unreaſonable as unartificial : I always ſub- 
mit my *Morals to Chriſtianity ; and 1 own 
that I ſhonld make of them rather aSchool 
for Vice than for Vertue, if I would juſli- 
fie Revenge to oblige the Ladies z which 
were alſo to affront both Religion and eyen 
their Humour which is not addifted but to 
Gentleneſs and Civility. I praiſe only their 
Conſtancy in deſigns when they are juſt, 0- 
therwiſe I ſhould offend inſtead of obliging 
them, if I ſhould defend a ſin ſo prejudicial to 
themſelves, and which makes them paſs for 
Monſters. They have fo little Inclination to 
this, and are ſo unfit for it, that it is not only 
unbecoming them to be Cruel, but alſo even 
to be Severe ; and of the two parts there are 
of Jaſtice, OI_ be contrived for the 
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to fee a Woman' without Pity,” than a Mart 
would be without Courage. 

AN D nevertheleſs that they may not de- 
ceive | themſelves in'this part of Morality, .f 
muſt ſay they ought not to be prodigal of their 
Compaſlion, nor to throw it away upon all 
ſorts of re-encouniters. - | Anaxarerc, in ' Ovid, 
was not" at all Cruel when ſhe ſ4w the deſpe- 
rate-Ipbirdie before her Gate without offering 
to'-prevent it.-' Her refuſal was juſt, becauſe 
his "demand was net'; and'he was a Crimt- 
nal' that executed” Juſtice' ypon himſelf *for 
his ewn Raſhnefs; The" Honeſt Woman 
ought” to fear : Ieſs:the Ruine of a Frouble- 
ſome Perſon, : thaty the loſs of her of" Bo- 
noot and it would be a hen of very littſ-Judg- 
ment, if a Wonfan ſhould be'Crieto her (ff 
in-oreer ro the being ſo impertinently pitiful 
tothe infotent of fooliſh. 

BUT OUT' of this occafion where 
Gentlenefs were a Crime ; ' an@ beſide this 
Honeſty which' makes ſeverity abſolutely ne- 
cellary , the Ladies onght always to repreſent 
to themſelves, that Cruetty comesfrom Weak- 
nefs' of Spirit ; that they who are deffitute 
of Compaſſion 'want alſo Knowledge and 
Courage. 'Moſt certainly, the moſt Generons 
are the moſt Pitiful. Thoſe Ladies know ris 
more Glorious: to conquer their Paſſions thin 
their Enemies :' ard that to give a life when 
"tis it their power” to /take it away, is, aSit 
wereto raiſe the Deid without theworking of 
a Mt- 
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a Miracle. The Proud and the Vicious Wo- 
men ſeem uncapable of this Vertue, becauſe, 
while they find a great many Enemies to 
their 11] deſigns, there is not a wickedneſs 
ſo black and horrid but their Paſſion may 
iaſpire them therewith , for the ruin of 
thoſe who hinder them from enjoying the 
Pleaſures they defire, or the Fortune they aim 
at. Mphrodiſi« the Wite of the Emperour Di- 
ocletian try?d all ſorts of ways to make her 
ſelf Belov?d by her Son-in-law Eraſtus : but 
after ſhe had uſed a thouſand Inſinuations, 
in a private Chamber too, where ſhe thought 
the opportunity would help her to a Con- 
queſt, « he ſtill moſt vertuouſly refaſed, and 
that refuſal created in her no leſs hatred than 
ſhame. She went all confuſed anddifordered 
as ſhe was to the Emperour, her Husband, to 
accuſe this Innoceht Prince” of that Crime 
which ſhe could not perſwade hit te com- 
mit. - It is the Caſtom of thoſe that are De- 
bavuched to change their Love into Hatred 
when their deſires are not ſatisfred as ſoon 
as they - difcoverthem : For they. are willing 
to preſerve their own Reputation, though by 
the Rnine of thoſe who were Witneſles 
to their wicked Intentions, and wonld not be 
complices with them: There was ſome ground 
for the Philoſophy of Chilo when he pub- 
ltickly maintained, concerning fach Women, 
Thar it & the laſt 2nd the greateſt evil any Mau 
can wiſh his Enemies, to fall under the out- 
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'  ragions Anger of a Woman: And it ſeems 
indeed to: be an incomparable Maſter-piece, 
and ſuch as hardly any Man could ever learn 
the Art of Performing. to appeaſe a Furious 
Woman. 

BUT T HA T we may moſt forcibly aſ- 
ſavit th:s Vice of Cruelty, and- make this 
Sex conceive yet a-greater horror againſt it, 
I ſuppoſe this further Addition may ſuffice ; 
To ſay, as is moſt true, That this is as 
contrary to Beauty and a good Face, as it is 
to a good Conſcience, and wrongs itas much : 
Though Tears have ſomething of Charm and 
Gracefulneſs upon the Countenance, yet An- 
ger has not the ſame Privilege with Sadneſs. 
Though we may often ſee a Melancholy 
Perſon. very beautiful, yet I could never hear 
any one ſay that a Woman look'd lovely in 


her Fury. I grant that for the reſiſtance of . 


other Paſſions they have need of ſome Philo- 
ſophy ; but for the cure of this, methinks, 
they ſhould need only a Looking-Glaſs ; 
they ſhould need only to ſee that they might 
be perſwaded to correft themſelves: and it 
is perhaps for this reaſon that they common- 
ly dare not view themſelves in this Conditi- 
on, for fear they ſhould be aſham?d at the fight. 
This /Paſſion is too violent not to con- 
found and deface the moſt beautiful Features 
of any Countenance, the Eyes by little and 
little change their pleaſing Charms into Ter- 
rogr; the Yexation of the Sou] paints it ſelf 
ppoy 
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upon all: the Behaviour ; and this may come 
to that degree of Horrour as to put a Man to 
his Prayers when he approaches them, and to 
make them as frightful as Demoniacks, while 
their Rage puts them into the Poſtures and 
Looks of thoſe miſerable Creatures. The 
Head of+ Meduſa, which gave ſo much fear to 
all the Worly, | __ only the _ of it turn'd 
into Serpents : e Women by right t 
to have their Eye-brows of the 7. mon 
they might be entirely frightfal. Agd ic muſt 
needs be that the Devil who inſpiresthem with 
ſo much Fury, muſt caſt, as it. were, a Miſt be- 
fore their Eyes, and confound their fight 
when they behold their own Faces in a Glaſs, 
ſince they are not afraid -of themſelves; and 
inſtead of being contented that Men endure 
them, - they are ambitious of being loved. 
They require Careffes, and in truth do hardly 
deſerve our Patience, Let Hell keep the In- 
fernal Furies to it ſelf, theſe are enough to 
this World to commit or perſwade Crimes 
that are more black and horrid than thoſe 
that have fetcht Fire and Brimſtone from 
Heaven, or have cauſed the Earth too 

_ ſwallow up alive the committers " 

em, X 
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Of a Good Grace. 


HE SOUL is not more neceſſary to |; 


Life, than a Good Grace is to Pleafing : 

It gives Luſtre to the Beautiful, and cares a 
reat deal' of the Defect in thoſe that are not 
0. As ſoon as any are poſleſt of this amiable 
quality,all that which they andertake is comely 
and agreeable. There are many ſorts of it;every 
Humour has its Charms, as every Star its 


Influences ; Hearts may be wounded, as well : 


as Bodies, with different Weapons : The 
Looks, the Gatc, the Diſconrſe, the AQti- 
ons, the Voice, and even the Silence have 
their diverſe attraCtives : and fo far does this 
truth go, that ſome are to be found who ne- 
yer appear more lovely than when they are 
Weeping ; As Panthea who had ſo much Grace 
in her Melancholy, that a/pes was conftrain- 
ed to fallin Love with her Tears, 
In truth it ſeems as if this agreeable quality 
were even natural to the Women, and that 


they poſſeſs it without any Labour or Study : 


Nevertheleſs, though Birth docs contribute 
very much to it, and- the force of a Good 
Grace is much eaſier felt than it can be ex- 
preſt ; yet it muſt be acknowledged, that ſome 
Rules may begiven, in order to the rendring 
it the more perfeft. It muſt be declared __ 
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this place, That the Beauty of the Body does 
in ſome meaſure depend npon the Wit, and 
that the Laws of a Good Grace are join'd to 
thoſe of Morality. Wickedneſs has neceſſarily 
thoſe Remorſes that the greateſt diſſimulation 
cannot long' conceal. Rage, Cruelty, Love, 
and Reſtleſneſs appear on the Forehead ; the 
Countenance does'depend upon the Paſſionsin 
its Serenity or Trouble, as the Dial depends 
vpofr, the Motions of the Clock for ſhow- 


' ing of the Hours. Infomnch, that for the pre- 


ſerving'a Good Grace, it is neceffary that you 
know how to regulate the Motions of the Mind 
as well as thoſe of the Body. 

AND TO BEGIN with that which 
is of moſt importance, there is nothing that 
ought to be avoided fo mach as the Artifice 
that is conftrain'd.” They maſt nor aſpire 
afrer*the ExceYence that, is impoſlible ; ' Art 
cannot employ too much endeavour any'more 
than Nature, without forming a Monſter. - It 
often comes ta paſs throvph” the extream' de- 
fire they have to pleaſe,*that they cauſe a 
hatred and diſtaſte inſtead of liking and love. 
When they 'etwploy too mnch Care in their 
Diſcourſe, inſtead of a natural and plain ex- 
preſſing of their Thoughts, they diſtorb and 
confonnd thermſelves. They reſemble thoſe 
Veſſels that hdve a very narrow Mouth, 'ontof 
which nothing, c4o come, though they be ful), 
bot with noife 'and” violence.” | As conftrannt 
diſguſts in the brighteſt Ations, ſo a ptainneſs 
pleaſes 
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pleaſes even in the meaneſt. That Womin 
has Charms which no one can reſiſt becauſe 
they proceed from Innocence ; and AﬀeCtta. 
tion is never without ſome ImperfeCtions, or 
without a too great ſelf-love. 

What an unreaſonable thing it is , not to 
dare to laugh, for fear of making the Patches 
falloff; or leſt they ſhould change. their Co- 
lour at any other time of the day than in the 
Morning when they are dreſſing ? This is ne- 
vertheleſs the Faſhion of thoſe who will not 
endure a Glaſs that does not flatter them, nor 
like the Day, but in a falſe Light; and tho 
they pretend to be very devout, yet they will 
not come to Prayers but by Candle-light: 
What a real Perſecution it would be to theſe 
Ladies to bring them to Maſs, and force them 
to undergo the ſprinkling of Holy-Water 
whereby their Paint would be diluted, and 
the ill Features of their Faces diſcover*d. But 
their Deſign appears with their Deformity 
hereby, in that while they endeavour to hide 
their Defefts, they render them the more 
conſpicuous. 

A good Grace is ſo much an Enemy and 
Stranger to this Slavery and Racking, that if 
we can always do well, I cannot tel] whether 
wecan always pleaſe; we muſt allow of fre- 

gent Intervals to relieve the Spirits, Artin 
is caſe ought to conform it to Nature, 
that has not the Stars ſo thick in the Sky, 
nor planted Flowers ſo in the Meadows "ow 


there is no Space between them. And although 
the Flowers are not comparable to the Stars 
in Beauty or Value ; yet nevertheleſs we com- 
monly look upon them with more Pleaſure and 
Attention, becauſe their duration being of ſo 
ſhort continuance, they always leave us with 
an Appetite and a Deſire to ſee them again. 
The Spirits may come to diſtaſte as well as 
the Senſes, and may have need of Repoſe, 
and ſome Releaſe for the digeſting of their 
Pleaſures. 

Yet it is not my Intention in ſaying this, to 
perſwade that they ſhould ſtudy Faults, but 
that, provided they be light ones, they may 
be ſometimes ſo happily committed that they 
ſhall become advantageous ; foraſmuch as 
the ſhamefac*dneſs which ordinarily attends 
t and which appears on the Countenance, 
is an infallible Teſtimony of an innocent Soul, 
and ſuch as is far from the conceiving of grear 
Evils when it is ſo ſenſible of ſmall ones, and 
that even when they are but imaginary ones 
too. If then a good Grace obſerves to do all 
things as it were naturally and without Study, 
it follows that Plainneſs is much better than 
Conſtraint, All the World does well enough 
know that there is difficulty in doing eve- 
ry thing that is rare. Addreſs is not nſed 
toſhow that we perform with Difficulty ; an 
untaught Villager can eaſily do as much as that; 
but it is to ſerve for the concealing that 
difficulty — without letting the Arti- 
ice be diſcorer'd, PLAIN- 
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PLAINNESS is. not kfs deſirable in 
iſcourſe than -in Attions ;, the Words: that 
are.moſt common, are the moſt excellent, and 
every Word. that is obſcure is forbiddey. 
That Philoſopher that always wept when he 
' conſider?d Mankind, perhaps would have had 
ſame- inclination to laugh, if he had heard 
ſome of thoſe Women talk, who have 4'mind 
to be thought more learned than they are: 
They are always uſing in diſcourſe the moſt 
uncommon and unknown Words, and ſuch as 
far better expreſs their extravagant Folly than 
their Thoughts. "_ 
THIS EXCESSIVE Deiire to pleaſe 
which we have condemn'd,is almoſt continually 
join'd with a Fear that they do not. And from 
hence it comes to paſs,that when theſe two.con- 
trary Paſſions meet together in one mind they 
muſt needs cauſe great inequalities and remark- 
able alterations; becauſe; if the Deſire excites 
us, the Fear again damps us; when the one 
animates us tothe ſpeaking of a good Ward, 
the other interrupts us and obliges to Silence. 
We may judge from hence how much wrong 
this Fear does to a good Grace as well as Va- 
nity and Conſtraint. It ordinarily comes to 
paſs, that thoſe Women, who are always in a+ 
larm,. and every moment fear they ſhall mi- 
ſake, do almoſt nothing elſe but miſtake - 
An Extream Apprehenſion diſpoſes the. Mind 
to Errour as-well as the Body to Diſtemper. 


And 
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And. to make 2 right Judgment of this 
troubleſome Paſſion, it ſeems to me that if we 
enquire well intothe Cauſe of ir, we ſhall find 
the Education contributing no leſs to it than 
Temper and Birth., Thoſe that are brought 
up in Slavery know not how to do any thing 
with Liberty ; they dare not look up with 
that honeſt aſlurance which ſhould give a 
good Grace to their Actions ; their Thoughts 
are always mean, and whatever good Inclina- 
tions they may have, yet their Shame-and Ig- 
norance hinder them from ſucceeding in all 
their Enterpriſes. 

Thoſe Women that have ſeen. nothing of 
the World are liable to be aſtoniſh'd at ſmall 
Matters, becauſe the conſtant Diſtruſt which 
they have of themſelves makes them fear and 
admire every thing. For the moſt part after 
thein Reverences they have a& other Comple- 
ments but thoſe that are uſed at the ends of 
Letters. They wauld have found out an ex- 
cellegt Remedy far this if they would but per- 
fwade themſelves that they ought not fo eaſily 
to-admire things ; and that if they wou!d give 
themſclves leiſure to examing that, which at 
fcſt 6ght amazes them, they wauld often find 
after the conver fatian of an hour's length, that 
what was the Subject, of their Admiration 
ought to. caulc their diſdain. But this Reſo- 
lution. is Bot acquired, without Labaur : It is 
very Difiiculc, evep to-the beſt Wits, Io have 
Aderefs. without Expericnce or Readineſs 
without 
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without PraCtice : Actions breed a Habit with 
ſome difficulty; but when the Habit is form'd, 
then that produces the Actions with Ornament 
and a good Grace. Nevertheleſs when I con- 
demn the ruſtick Shame, I have no Intention 
herein to recommend Impudence; ſince both 
of them have Iſſues and Effedts that are unjuſt 
foraſmuch as the one tranſports us beyond our 
Power and what becomes us, and the other 
detains us below them both : On the contrary, 
the Modeſty that I deſire, is placed between 
theſe two vicions Extreams, that it may keep 
us at a Diſtance from too good or from too ill 
an Opinion of our ſelves. 


—_— A— 


The Debanched or Lewd Woman. 


þ mg ARE perhaps but few Pa- 
| laces that reſemble the Iſle of Chio, 
where it is ſaid the Ladies preſerved inviolate 
the Laws of Chaſtity and Hononr during the 
ſpace of ſeven hundred Years. I know not 
whether this was an Effet of their Skill, or of 
their Vertue ; but be it as it will, this was 
a Chaſtity of a long Duration, and which de- 
ſerves mags ye —_ Praiſe ” __ as the 
Corruption 0 ent Age deſerves Re- 
proofs and Puniſhments, It may be this Diſ- 
courſe will riot be at all pleaſing to thoſe Wo- 
men 
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men to whom I deſire it ſhould be uſeful ; but 
if the Vicious are not diſpoſed to receive our 
Remedies for their Cure, at leaſt they muſt 
expect toundergo our Afﬀeronts far their ſhame. 
I ſpeak boldly to all; for if they be debauch'd, 
F deſire not to be in any Favour with them ; 
and if they be honeſt, I do not fear that I ſhall 
hereby incurr their Hatred, The one fort 
will appland my Cenſure,. and the other will 
do me honqur in not approving my Diſcourſe 
any more than I do their Lite. However [ 
ſhall always lie under this Inconvenience, T hat 
whatever Horrour I can help any to conceive 
© at this Crime, it muſt be more obſcure than 
injurious in ſuch a matter. It is neceſſary to 
conceal, through Modeſty, that which Hatred 
and Truth would require to be publiſd. Ir 
is herein that this Crime has a great advan- 
* tage, in that, while it is worthy of Reproof, 
the Filthineſs it ſelf nevertheleſs ſerves it for 
a Defence, and one is conſtrained to: ſpare 
it more out of ſhame than pity. 

IT IS VERY TRUE then, that the 
Paſſion of the debauched does no way deſerve 
the Nameof Love; it is ſome other Diſeaſe 
which cannot be cured but by a Miracle : 
and one may well ſay to the reproach of thoſe 
that are infeted with it, what the Poet ſaid 
of Ayrrba ; that it was not Cupid that en- 
kindled ſuch a Flame in her, but rather: one 
of the moſt inraged Furies. | This is @fire 
from Hell, which :has for its Smoak a __ 
N an 


and diſmal Blindneſs, for its gloomy Shine x * 


horrid Scandal , and for its Aſhes Infamy and 
Shame, And how can their filthy Defire be 


calld Love; when inſtead of Eleftion there - 


isnothing in it but a brutal Univerſality ? For 
in loving all, to ſpeak properly, they do not 
love any ; ſince this is a Fire which mingles 
with all ſorts of Matter, even to the burning 
in the Water: I mean it can entertain for 
its Objetts ſuch as are worthy of the great- 
eſt horrour and deteſtation. 

AND NEVERTHELESS, though 
they have the Conſcience full of Crimes, theſe 
are often they who would paſs for Saints: As 
the moſt deform'd have moſt need of Paint 
and Diſguiſe ; ſo theſe Debauchees do ſome- 
times ſeek the moſt induſtriouſly the Appear- 
ance of Vertue. It is for this Reaſon they 
live with ſo much conſtraintz and that there 
is nothing equal or natural in their Deport- 
ment ; that they appear this day inſolent ac- 
cording to their humour, and to morron 
carry themſelves modeſtly according to their 
Diſſimulation and Hypocrifie. They who ſay 
the Vicious reſemble the Syrens, perhaps do 
not know all the Myſtery of this Compariſon. 
One of theſe Monſters was named Purthenape, 
that is to ſay, #igin; having a ſmiling Cout- 
tenance to allure Mariners withal, and make 
them ſplit upon thoſe Rocks. that were co- 
vered by the Water. The moſt Immodeſt 
will ſometimes cadeavour to appear the oe 
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Chaſt, but with all cheir Diſguiſe they are but 
infamous Gulphs where none but the Impru- 
dent and the Deſperate make Shipwrack. 
They make a ſhow of Candour and inge- 
nuous Freedom, to the end they may the bet- 
ter deceive thoſe who are fimple enough to 
believe they do thoſe things only out of Ho- 
mour or very innocently, which they really 
do with Defign to catch ſome Fool or other 
thereby. . They do nevertheleſs even herein 
acknowledge the worth* of Vertue, {ince 
they borrow the Appearance of that for the 
putting off their Vice. But herein their De- 
fign ſucceeds il, whatever addreſs they have, 
their Arttfice renders them ſuſpeRed - And as 
we know that is counterfeit Gold which bears 
too bright a Colour; fo we may diſcover 
their diſpniſed Vertne, by it's making too 
preat a ſhow. After all, , the true Chaſtity 
does not feek ſo much to ſet off it ſelf as that 
which is feigned ; the Caution and Referved- 
neſs of an honeſt Woman is very_ different 
from that of her who is not ſo; the one is 
plain and natural, the ather is conſtraiyd. 
Butto ſay the truth, it is not in _ that 
the Debanched ſeem to me moſt blameable; as 
yet- they give ſome Honour to Vertne,' when 
they take pains to counterfeit it. It ſeems 
that their Artifice is' aft effe&t of their Re- 
morſe; and thatas the homely, in uſing paint, 
do own the Defetts' of their Faces ; fo the 
Nicious,, - white they diffemble their Crime, 
N 2 have 
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have ſtill fome Horrour at it, not being able 
to endure that it ſhould appear quite naked. 
But there are ſome Impudent Creatures who 
boaſt of their Filthineſs, and make their Sin 
publickly appear ; who love not the Conver- 
ſation of any but thoſe that are moſt licen- 
tious ; and who entertain themſelves always 
with the moſt ſhameful Diſcourſes. 
WHATEVER ſome ſay to excuſe this 
Liberty, 1 muſt needs think that 'tis neither 
Genteelneſs nor good humour that gives ſuch an 
Eaſineſs ; that Complaiſance does not at all ex- 
tend hitherto; and that it is impoſlible any 
ſhould live in ſuch Looſneſs, without Offence 
to Modeſty. Shamefac*dneſs is always ſevere 
when ?tis entire and true; it is. corrupted 
when it becomes ſoftned. If the Widow of 
Sigi/mond had been the moſt chaſt of all Wo- 
men ; yet had ſhe not put a Slur upon her 
Vertue, when ſhe anſwer'd to them who 
counſelPd | her not to marry again; That if 
ſhe were to take an Example from any of the 
Birds, ſhe ſhould rather chuſe to imitate the 
Sparrows than the Turtles? Though ſhe. 
had been never ſo innocent, this bold Diſ- 
courſe would have made her accounted guil- 
ty. If there was no wickedneſs in it ; yetat 
leaſt there was Impudence. But that 1 may 
diſſemble pothing in this matter z it. muſt be 
ſaid that the true will not only re- 
ſtrain a Woman from ſpeaking what is diſhs- 
neſt, but even from hearing, and giving br 
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ſelf leave to underſtand it. After Helen had 
opened the Letter which was ſent her by Paris, 
ſhe thought her ſelf bound to refuſe him no- 
thing. When they have granted ſome Favour 
they engage themſelves afterwards to do. more 
than they intended. . They who have indeed 
no Deſire to be conquer?d, ought to take a- 
way at firſt all Hopes from thoſe that aſſault 
them ; for fear leſt ' they ſhould take a gentle 
Refuſal for a diſguis*d Permiſſion. 

THE DEBAUCHED are not only 
Impudent, but alſo Slanderers ; perſwading 
themſelves by a falſe Politick, that they have 
juſtified their Sin if they can make it be thought 
univerſal. What Errour, what Blindneſs is 
here! If they ſlander the moſt Vertuous, they 
alſo hate thoſe that are like themſelves: So 
that the Conformity which produces Friend- 
ſhip in all other Profeſſions, breeds nothing 
but Hatred among theſe. Is not this to be at 
Variance with all forts of Perſons; when the 
Preſence of the Vertuous ſeems to reproach 
them with their Crimes, and the Company 
of thoſe that are like them, does ſomething 
diminiſh their Divertiſement? 

Laſtly they add Cruelty to Impudence and 
Slander. And that we may not engage in an 
impoſſible Task in undertaking to reckon up 
all the il] that is in fuch Perfons ; it may ſat- 
fice to ſay that we muft reckon up all that 


_there is of Wickedneſs and (Crime in the 


whole World, to expreſs all that whith is a- 
N 3 mong 
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mong, theſe abje& Creatures, The Salvation 
of theſe hardned Wretches is almoſt deſperate, 
their Repentance ought to be placed in the 
rank of Miracles ; and whatever purpoſes they 
make of Converſion, they always relapſe into 
the ſame Hell. It ought not to be a Wonder 
if they have ſometimes in this World as 
much -of Proſperity as of Sin; and if the 
are as happy as they are guilty, it is becau 
the Righteous God deferrs their Puniſhment, 
to render it the more extream; He 1s not 
willing that they ſhould encroach at all in this 
Life upon the Puniſhments which he prepares 
for them in the other. | 

I acknowledge, that in this Age, as well as 
in that of . Phryze , there may be found too 
many fair Debauchees. But -if we could 
well conſider a great. many of theſe. infa- 
mous Sinners, and had -compar'd the; Lines 
of their Faces with thoſe in their Conlſc- 
ences, we ſhould often enough: figd in them 
an equal Deformity. They do not think 
what muſt needs be the ugly Horrour of their 
filthy old Age ; ſince many of them have given 
their Nurſes ſome fear almoſt from, the Cra- 
dle. They do not conſider that: the wrin- 
kles make a reckoning of the Years upon 
their Faces, as the figures do of the Fiours 
vpon a Dial. If one had painted the; Por- 
traifture of theſe wretches to the life, and 
any could - perſwade themſelves, thag, the 
Devils do reſemble them, 1 believe the more 
CT fs ; . ' . G among 
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amang Mankiad would take care not to damn 
themſelves,and that this frightful Objeft would 
beget. in Men a greater fear of Hell than the 
ſevereſt Preachers are able todo. 

But that I may be as ſhort as obſcure in 
2 matter ſo unpleaſing, I ſhall finiſh the Cha- 
rater of the Debauchee after the ſame man- 
ner as Appelles did one of his Pictures. Afﬀ- 
ter this admirable Limner had conſidered, 
with abundance of Pleaſure, the Features 
and Charms of Compa/ſpe a Miſtreſs of Alex- 
ender, he was ſo in Love that he was not 
able to finiſh the Copy of ſo lovely an Ori- 
ginal. I do that out of Hatred which he - 

id out of Love, and I find ſo many hor- 
rible Lines in the Pourtraicture of theſe 
Infamous Wretches, that the Pencil falls out 
of my Hand ; having too much Anger, and 
too few Reproaches, to finiſh this Peice with 
Colours that are black enough, 
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Of Fealouſie. 


W = ALWAYS loſe with great regret 
wh 


what, we polleſs with Love and 

wi 2s | pod coor wogy 
 p&k {0-najpu lt as many imagine, it 
makes ys fear keaſt another ſhould ravi 
N 4 from 


from vs that which we think ſhould be 
ours alone. Is there ſo great an Offence-in 
watching for the ſafety of that which we 
love, eſpecially in a time” when Fidelity is 
ſo rare*that there are not ſo many who 
live in no fear of being deceived, as there 
are that expect to be ſo. If the Goods of 
Fortune and of the Body yield to thoſe of 
the Mind, then alſo is the loſs of theſe 
the moſt ſenſible ; and when ' any rob us of 
thoſe Aﬀections in another which we were 
poſleſ8*d of , and think we merit by our own, 
they take from us the greateſt Good. And, 
ro fay truth , that we may Philoſophize 
rightly, we 'muſt ſay, Love is like an Empire 
or Kingdom ' Ruled by 'two' Perſons only 
where the Dominion cannot be extended 
further without deſtroying it 5 and where 
Obedience and Sovereigrity are reciprocal, 
It is a Niggard that can be-willing to loſe 
nothing, not ſo much as a glance of the 
Eye or A little Hair of the Head. 

In truth it js no leſs fooliſh to believe 
that there is no longer any Love in the 
Mind of one that is jealous; (than it would 
be to think that a "Man has no Life in him 
when he complains he is ſick. On the con- 
trary, as'the grief and the fetſe of Sick- 
neſs are not found-in thoſe” that are Dead, 
ſo Jealoufie can never be met with where 
there is really a Hatred and' Indifference. 
And it may 'well-be that this Paſſion _ 

| ave 
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have an appearance of Reaſon for it, ſince 
God himſelf heretofore permitted to the 
Husbands a tryal of the faithfulneſs of their 
Wives with the Water which was calPd 
the Water of Jealonhke or Probation. _If 
the ſuſpicion of this ſort had been a thing ex- 
travagant and unjuſt, God had forbidden it 
direftly, inſtead of appointing ſo ſolemn a 
remedy for the cure of it, and had teſtified a 
Hatred rather than a Compaſſion for this 
Malady. 

_ Alſo they deceive themſelves grofly who 
think they have rendered Jealouſic altoge- 
ther Criminal, when they have ſaid, Thar it 
makes us have too bad an Opinion of our 
own Merit, or of the Fidelity of the Perſon 
whom we love. If we examine well this 
Paſſion, we ſhall not find that it comes often 
from a diſtruſt of our ſelves, and that we 
do not ceaſe . for that to believe our ſelves 
Amiable or others Amorous. It is a fear that 
does not ſo much diſcover our weakneſs, as 
ic does declare that the Merit of what we 
love may make it ſought after. And what 
do any in this which is not done by all 
for a Treaſure or any other valuable thing, 
which it is not poſſible for us to love with- 
out 'having ſome fear of loſing it ? As 
they that believe very firmly may receive 
ſomething of doubt, ſo the moſt aſſured in 
love are capable of ſome ſuſpicion, The 
ſtrongeſt Trees are moved with' the Winds, 

| though 
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though the Roots are faſt, when the Branches 
and the Leaves are ſhaken. 

One would perhaps be very willing to 
throw off an ill Opinion , but the likeneſſes 
and conjectures ſollicit and ſhake us till we 
are forced to conclude rather on the fide of 
fear than aſſurance. During this irreſolution 
the Mind ſuffers much, and the appearances 
give a great deal of pain, when we cannot 
certainly judge whether they be true or falſe. 
There are good and bad Examples, either 
to make fear or to cure it : but ordinarily 
we fix our Thoughts more upon thoſe Ex- 
amples that perſecute than on thoſe that 
may comfort us. Such an one as that of 
Penelope affords comfort, when one repreſents 
to himſelf that ſhe was twenty five Years 
faithful, during the Abſence of Uiyfes ſo 
long, But that of Aſeſſakne torments and 
awakens ſuſpicion, when one thinks of her 
Infamy and Filthineſs. Our Spirit wavers 
between both ſides: and it is an unhappineſs 
that conjetures having alarm'd us, we find 
or we invent, - by much examining, ſomething 
ro change our doubt into a belief. 

And if it be ſaid that we ought to be at 
reſt; after the experience that we bave made 
of a Perſon who has teſtified her Aﬀection 
by many effets: It ſeeras to me that theſa 
Proofs cannot hinder but that we ſhall have 
2 great deal of Trouble, becauſe the fear 
that ſometimes is not in our power, will pat 
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the worſt Interpretation upon the leaſt 
appearances, even to- the buſying it ſelf af- 
terwards with falſe Objets when it has not 
true ones. Whatever Fidelity we have 
proved, when Love has no more to delire, 
it begins To fear all. This is the natural 
courſe of our Paſſions which always threaten 
a change when they are extream z and which 
fall of themſelves, without a true cauſe to 
do ſo, only becauſe they are mutable and 
humane. Fippocrates has given us a Maxim 
to be obſerved, That our Bodies are in dan- 
ger of a- Diſeaſe when they have too much 
health and ſtrength: A Poet has made an 
handſomer one concerning the alteration of 
thoſe Minds that have too violent an Af- 
feftion 2 The Will, ſays he, deſerves a 
Wheel of Inconſtancy for its Paſſions, as well 
as Fortune does for her Favours : when we 
are raiſed to the top we cannot Jong ſtay 
there, either out of oor infelicity or our 
weakneſs, 

Thofe that are arrived at the moſt cmi- 
nent, degree of Love, are like, them that 
ſtand upon a very high building or hill ; 
their Brain is confuſed, and though no Perſon 
thruſts them, they ſtagger and even fall of 
themſelves through the meer fear of falling. 
When the Sun is arrived at the heighth of Noon 
he begins to go downward ; for that not 
being able to get above that pitch, he re- 
tires and withdraws himſelf into mr 
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Hemiſphere without being driven by any 
Ferſon to it. Our Minds ſeem to have the ſame 
Motions; a. diſguſt follows the pleaſure by 
an order no leſs natural than that which 
makes the Night ſucceed and take place of 
\ the Day. We find our ſelves inſenſibly wearyd 
with pleaſant things ; and thongh the Soul be 
Immortal in its Nature, yet in its Aions, 
which have the Body and Animal Spirits for 
their Inſtruments, it fails not to teſtifie a Youth 
orOld Age with the Body. | 

Socrates ſaid, That the Gods had endea- 
vour'd to mingle together Pleaſure and 
Pain; but when they found this could not 
be done, at leaſt they would needs faſten 
them by their Tails, to the end that one might 
ſucceed the other, ſo ta hinder in us both In- 
ſolence and Deſpair. This comes to paſs 
ſometimes: when we contribute nothing to- 
wards it voluntarily ; and as we paſs from 
Joy to Sadneſs, ſo we often perceive that 
our Love changes it ſelf either into cold- 
neſs or indifference. The Diftempers of the 
Mind, as well as thoſe of the Body, do ve- 
ry often form- themſelves without our con- 
fent: we loſe the Reſt of the Soul as we do 
our Healrh, all at once; ſometimes without 
having foreſeen this change, and without 
being able to .find either the Cauſe or the 
Remedy of this Paſſion,any more than we can 
that of a Quartan Ague. 
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BUT I HAVE too long ſpoken againſt 
my own ſentiment as well as againſt truth 
it ſelf, in favour of a Paſſion that ruins our 
Love, our Reputation, and the Quiet of the 
Mind; Reaſon begets Love, and Love Jea- 
loufie : but both the one and the other of 
theſe prove what ſome ſorts of Worms are 
to the Subjet in which they are bred, that 
is, the Deſtrution of it. The one kills the 
Father, the other the Mother. Let this 
Paſſion be moderated as it can be, it is al- 
ways dangerous; and for this it is neceſ- 
ſary to to commit an Injuſtice, in taking 
away the uſe of it for the ſake of the 
abuſe, becauſe the one is too much faſtened 
to the other. As there is not any Serpent ſo 
little but it. has fome Poiſon, ſo there is no 
Jealouſie ſo well regulated, as not to engen- 
der a great deal of Miſchief. They that 
compare it to the Ivy have made a handſome 
Compariſon ; for ordinarily that grows only 
upon old and ruinous Buildings : in like 
manner this Paſſion chuſes out of all the reſt 
of Mankind the moſt abſurd and ill-natar'd 
Spirits, We may ſee the Ivy flouriſhing 
and green upon a Tree that is withered 
and dry; and by ſo much the more old a 
Man grows, by ſo much does this Paſſion grow 
more vigorous and young ; ſo that it becomes 
more ſtrong in thoſe whom Age or want of 
Wit render more feeble or ſtupid. Other 
Plants have their Roots only at the foot of 
them, 
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them, the Ivy has roots every where, and 
even more than Leaves; Jealouſie alſo roots 
its ſelf more every day , and renders it ſelf 
more inſeparable from the Soul than the 
Ivy is from the Trees or Walls that it. 
grows to. 

They are none but the indifferent ſort of 
Wits that are capable 'of this Contagion 
the excelent are above and the very ſmall 
ones below- it. Theſe latter are ignorant of 
the octaſions for it and obſerve them not, 
the former ſurmount and deſpiſe them. It 
is in this'that Stupidity attains the ſame pitch 
with Wiſdom, and the Ruſticks are as ha 
Py as the Philoſophers. On the other ſide, 
they. that afflift themſelves for a misfortune 
which has no remedy but Patience, make 
their errour theentertainment of the World, 
and are Lunatick, having the Moon whole 
in their Heads, while they think they have the 
borned half of ic on their Forcheads, This 
is not to have a great Spirit to incom- 
mode ones (elf without obliging any body, 
and to damn ones ſelf in this World that 
we might be ſure not to miſs of it. Ifthe 
diſtruſt of' the Jealous be known, it increaſes 
the evil inſtead of bringing a remedy to it ; 
if it be not known, it is ſuperfluons, to-them. 
And "tis an evil which when it is hid, 
- pac more inſupport- 
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I do. 'not wonder at all if the ſealots 
-are very 'meager, their Paſſion feeds its ſelf 
only with Shadows and Phantaſms. The good 
Wits knows how to reſtrain their Curioſity, 
while the indiftercot ones give it an entire 
liberty, to learn that which it ought not 
to know ; not minding that in the Trade 
of the World the moſt exatt Perſons have 
not always the beſt ſatisfaCtion in their Af- 
fairs. If we had well regulated our Opini- 
ons, we ſhonld have ſubjected many Ene- 
mies. Melancholy and Muſing maintain 
Jealouke, divertiſement and forgetfulneſs de- 
ſtroy it: the Spirit tires it ſelf as well as the 
Eye when *cis faſtened too long to one Ob- 
jet. In ſuch caſes as this, we muſt gain our 
Victory as the Parthians did theirs, that is by 
fying 3 and muſt divert the thonghts rather 
than too obſtinately fix them. It is an Ene- 
'my whoſe Weapons are poiſoned, and to 
approach us is enough for it to conquer us. 
After that the memory has received. it, the 
reaſon comes too late to make a reſiſtance : 
It may be hindred from entring, but it ne- 
ver goes out till it has rained them that en- 
tertain it. : - 

pas among the Romans having taken 

A gy of Pleaſure in ſeeing a Combat 

of Bulls; he muſed ſo moch upon it all night, 

that in the morning he aroſe with Horns 

open: his Forchead., This Spectacle had 

pleaſed him, it bad entertain'd his phancy, 
a 
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and- at laſt his Imagination did- him this e- 
vil office. It is after this faſhion that many 


diſorder their own Heads, without conſider. 'F 


ing that their reſtleſneſs or their curioſity is 
always hurtful to them. For if they learn 
that their ſuſpicions were falſe, they would 
be obliged to repent of them ; if they find 
them to be true, they become miſerable by 
having been too curious. They that fay 
the- ſin of the Angels was Jealouſie or 
Envy, ſeem, in part, to juſtifie thofe that 
entertain this Paſſion, in that the Angels 
were capable of this, with all their light, 
which far ſurpaſſes the darkneſs of our 
Minds. . But we may alſo learn by this ex- 
ample, that it was this which made Hell, 
and which daily renders Men miſerable in 
the midſt of Pleaſures, even to the making 
Lovers loſe their Paradiſe, if ſo imaginary 
"contentments can yield one. 


There is not a Wickedneſs ſo black but this ' 


Paſſion renders us capable to commit it, while 
it gives addreſs to the moſt Clowniſh, and 
debauches the Vertuous under pretence of 
baving ſatisfaRtion for an Injury. Circe be- 
ing Jealous of Scylls, and fearing that Glawcas 
was in love with her, poiſon'd the Waters 
where ſhe was wont to bathe her ſelf, that ſhe 
might turn the Beauteous Nymph into a De- 
formd Monſter. Murther , Poiſon, and 
Magick are but Sports to it, and it hasno 
other boundsin its Inventions and a" 
than 
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than Impoſſibility. It is a ſtrange thing that 
thoſe Women who ſpend their time in Di- 
* vertiſements themſelves, cannot forbear to be 
\ ſealous of their Husbands, and violate the Law 
of Nature as well as the Law of God, in 
that they will not endure to receive the ſame 
uſage that they give. They are very often De- 
bauched themſelves; for they praQtiſe what 
they fear others guilty of, and their fear 
ariſes from their experience. The jealous 
Minds never own their Error but when it is 
paſt remedy. All the World knew the ſaſpi- 
tions that Herod had of Mariemne, and the 
occaſion of them was nothing elſe but that ſhe 
was beautiful ; having noother gronnd to be- 
lieve her guilty, but only that he thought her 
worthy to be ſought after. But what Fury 
and what Rage was there in- this! When he 
had put to death this Innocent Lady, he would 
call to her as if ſhe were not dead, and 
thought to find her in his Palace who was 
convey*d to her Tomb: This Tyrant might 
well commit ſuch a Crime every Month, 
fince he could forget them ſo ſoon, and had 
a Memory as ſhort as his Judgment. Jealouſic 
does carry us away from our ſelyes ; we have 
ſome reaſon then to diſown the effefts of it 
when we are recover?d, and when we con- 
hder the Malice and Exttavagance of it. We 
oftentimes, after his example, oblige the 
Perſons whom we love to diewith grief by 
our ſuſpicions, and then afterwards we re- 
Q gret 
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gret this unprofitably z we give them. Repy- 
tation by our Repentance, but cannot reſtore 
the Life which their Melancholy has taken a- 
way : we condemn our blindneſs too late to 
juſtifie their Innocence. The reports of Slan- 
derers render'd Procris jealous of her Husband 
Cephalus ; ſhe imagined he had a Miſtreſs 
whom he went to meet in the Woods, in- 
ſtead . of going to hunt there: ſhe hid her 
ſelf behind a Thicket to hear his Diſcourſe 
when he ſhould reſt himfelf in the ſhade, and 
to diſcover the Object of his Meditations : he 
heard thenoile of her,and believing it wgs ſome 
wild Beaſt he drove an Arrow into her heart 
and kilPd her, cryingout Cephalus. T his word 
made him underſtand that he had taken his 
Wife for aBeaſt,znd it may be he was not much 
deceived; It is want of - Wit: to give Credit 
ſo lightly to ſmall appearances, and to find 
bad. Interpretations for good things." An 
honeſt Liberty is -of more value than ſuch a 
Conſtraint ; Liberty extinguiſhes the Fire that 
Reſtraint kindles, When the occaſions to 
; Franlgeeh arecommoen, they will be deſpiſed: 

but when they are ſcarce, they will be eager- 
ly laid hold on ont, of fear that they will,not 
return with ſo much advantage. 

IN ALL CASES, how extream (0- 
ever a Jealouſie-may- be, 1 think the Ex 
ample of FYulcan, may, ſerve for a remedy to 
it. \When, he was; Jealous of Mars and: He 
#4s. be, laid Nets to-catch th.m in the bght 
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of all the Gods ; brit what did he get at laſt 


by his Curiofity and Cutting, but only to be 
declar'd itifamons with the riore ſolemnity, 
and to be caſt out of Heaven, arid break a 
Leg with the fall? , | 
evertheleſs that none may deceive them» 
ſelves in this matter, I deſire they would take 
notice of this Diſtintion ; That Jealouſie re- 
ſpetts Love, Envy the goods of Fortune, and 
'tis Emulation that follows Vertue. The 
poods of Foftutie are too groſs, thoſe of 
Love are too ſlipht for our Minds, there 
are only thoſe of Vertue that can deſerve to 
be the Object of it. It is only in the pur- 
ſuit of this that Competitors can endure one 
another, as well as many may agree to ſerve 
themſelves of the Light of the Sun or the In- 
fluence of the Stars.. 
; Alſo we may ſce- among the Ancients, that 
the three Graces hold each other by the 
Hand and are ., united in the Alliance of 
Vertve, while the, Goddeſſes are at ſtrife for 
the Honour "of excellinng in Beayty, and the 
FathiSus Triomvirate fell out about the Polleſſi- 
on of the Univerfil Empire. 

Atid if we nay add for this purpoſe any 
fling of Chriſtianity to our Morals, that 
we may find a remedy for the greateſt Per- 
{ions of Jeatouſie, let us obſerve the Ex- 

te of the Breſfed Virgin and her Husband 

tph ; whitte, we may find that the moſt 
Cluaſt of aft Women yt gave ſonic Jealouſie 
: O 2 the 
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the moſt Honeſt and Sincere Man. There is 
in this, fometimes. more of Misfortune than 
of Malice ; and therefore thoſe that are 1i- 
able to' be Jealous ſhould like him deſpiſe the 
flight appearances of ground for it; and thoſe 
that are wrong'd by Jealouſie ſhould like her 
ſuffer patiently the ſuſpicions of it. It would 
be ng ſmall Conſolation to think, that after 
all the Proofs, and all the Witneſſes that might 
conſtrain vs to judgeill : | it is better in this ex- 
tremity to believe a Miracle than a Sin, and to 
own the Power of God than the weakneſs of a 
Creature. | 


Of Friendſbip, and the Love of In- 
 clination, and that of EleStion. 


INCE there is no Pleaſure in Life with- 

out Friendſhip ; and the greateſt Proſpe- 
rity is tedious, and the leaſt AfiAtion with- 
out this isinſupportable ; it is not fit I ſhould 
forget this Divine Quality of Amity, where- 
in the Ladies have, at alltimes, greatly re- 
commended themſelves. It is not reaſonable 
that I ſhonld paſs by this lovely Vertue, to 
which they have even erefted -Altars 
the moſt Barbarous Heathen Nations, 
which 'exerciſes an Empire moſt abſolute "T 
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the Hearts of Men, in all places where there is 
any Senſe or Knowledge of it. _ There is then ' 
no need of long Proofs to make it appear, that 
Love and Amity are neceſlary to the World : 
It is of more importance to ſhow how it is 
dangerous. It 1s more profitable to ſhow 
the Uſe than the Worth of it. Moſt certainly 
if any know not how to diſtioguiſh well what 
is worthy of their Love, they muſt be; very 
unhappy; for the imprudent and (ill placed 
Aﬀe&ions ordinarily 'prove a cauſe of the 
greateſt evils that afflift our Lives. , Thediſ- 
poſal of Loveis truly a ſource of Miſery if not 
well direfted, as wel) asit is of Felicity, if it 
be ſo. For this reaſon we ought .to:;ex- 
amine our Love and Amity from the..yery 
birth of it, ſince all the Paſſions and all the 
Motions of the Sou] depend on this. . For as 
heretofore among the Kemers when they had 
choſen a Di ator, they did at the ſametime 
depoſe all thofe that had any other Office, 
to the end that a new Lord might be attended 
with new Officers; ſo alſo when we change 
our Love all the other Paſſions change their 
nature; they all'folow this firſt mover. If 
we hope or if we fear ſtill, yet it 1s nor 
for the ſame end, as it is not for the ſame 
et, And in truth, when I think with my 
that this Paſſion not only gives motion to 
al the reſt, bor alſo that it conſtrains us ,to 
eſpouſe the qualities of thoſe whom we love ; 
and aboye all, that it never ends but as it 
Os3 were 
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were with Life : I declare that-it. is in this 
more than: 10 any other concern, that. our 
chajce'is bf' great 'importance, 'and that we 
know 09t how to emptoy too much care and 
pragenee. f examine | well whether that which 
at firft' we \eſteer! worthy of our Love, does 
not indeed deferve our acre: and averſion. 
This fin not leſs” difficult than neceſſary, 
But they comrndnl ſay that Love has 
two £j IJ that of tnctlnation, and that of 
DE nd l or thar, to ſpeak of *this ſab- 
fome method It will bs conyevignt 
5 with whey of theſe it may ſes moſt 
t Chic Amiabla. 
&D TO BEGIN with the Loye of 
rnetarh which. 'mapy eſteem. the beſt 
-4 Poets faid of Achille; May SAVE Ns 4 
lit intoit + For as we learn eh Fas 
pete l that” this reat, Captain had bac qQng 
place In. alt | his Body that was capahle of 
recejving's Wound, and'thatevery whore be- 
ſides teither Dart, nar Arrow , fog 
him :-In like mane, it ſeems ta 
al ba 


only part in which our Soul js m ible, 1 
that of Inclination z and that they who: have 
found aut this, fatal place, as Paris dig the 
Heel of [At hilles, need ofly ro touch- that that 
they, may wound and conquer us. Without 
finding” this, let any render.the hcſt, Iervice 


they" Gan, they will. all be yoproficable!to 
the "or "if they ſucceed ſometimes it 15 wh 
gre "Alfficutry and hzzzard, Ong. any 
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with Inclination has more' effet than with- 
out this the devoirs of many Years: can ob- 
rain, It is violent and yet conſtant ; though it 
is excited in a moment, yet it fails not to 
endure a long time. Jt ſometimes finds in 
one inſtant its birth and its perfeftion, It 
was that which rendered. Dido in Love with 
eAneas from the very firſt time that ſhe be- 
held him ; ſhe begun to love as ſoon as ſhe 
begun to know him : without taking any 


" notice that this was a ſtranger whom a 


Tempeſt and not Love had caſt upon the 
Coaſts of Carthage, It is true that reaſon 
and conſideration at firſt, as it was with 
this Queen, will endeavour ſometimes to 
ſtifle thoſe Sentiments that the Inclination 
gives birth to : ' But theſe are very uneffetu- 
al efforts, and we with difficulty reſift the 
love that pleaſes : Reaſon it ſelf takes its 
part, and becomes as complaiſant as was * 
the Siſter of that Princeſs; even to the de- 
viling and trying. means to ſucceed in our 
defres. inclination has no leſs of Skill and 
Cunning than of Courage. It can Enchant 
and Deceive even an Argus with his hundred 
Eyes. .Itcan give Wings to convey us from 
a Labyrinth. There 1snothing that it will 
not endure, that it will not undertake. And 
if it be Gaid we may ſee ſome that can ſur- 
mount this, and mike tacmſelves Maſters of 
their Inclination, it muſt in truth be ac- 
knowledged that this is very rare;/ it; muſt 

4 rather 
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rather be believ*d that ſuch were never ſeizd 
with this Malady, than that they are cured '{ 
of it. Whatever any feign, all that which. 
proceeds from our ſelves is very agreeable to *' 
us ; we yield our ſelves to be \carried cakily a- 
way with the Stream of it; we can refuſe it 
nothing : and when this Eve preſents us with 
even a forbidden Apple, yct to comply with '' 
her, we forſake ail onr. Intereſts. Neither 
ſhould any wonder at this, fince ſhe was taken 
from our own Side, and is even a part of | 
our ſelves. Though ſhe ſometimes may ſeem to 
vs but evil ; yet our Reaſon does not domi- 
neer over her but with regret. When we go 
about to'combat this, we reſemble thoſe Fa» 
thers that are conſtrained to make War 
with their own Children, and- who have 
as much fear even to gain the Victory as to*H 
loſe it. But in truth,. what ground is there : 
that we ſhould be willing to hinder the ef * 
fets of our Inclination , when they are ſo | 
ſweet and ſo natural? What reaſon is there 
why this ſhould be idly barren, and that fo 
pleaſant a cauſe ſhould produce nothing? Can 
there be a better Amity or Love than that 
which comes from thence ? Can there be a 
more faithful or more conſtant one? It is 
as Rm_ as it is ſtrong ; it has no leſs ſweet- 
neſs than duration. We take no more pains 
tolove an Object that Inclination carries us 
to, than a Stone does to fall towards its cett» 
ter, or the Fire to mount upwards towards its 
Sphere, 
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Sphere. If the Elements are neither heavy 
4 norlight in their natural places, and there is 
need of violence to draw them from thence ; 
fo' neither can we divert - our ſelves - but 
with pain and trouble from the ObjeCt that 
we love out of Inclination. It is here that 
F + our affeftion finds its repoſe, and its moſt - 
pure delights, - There is ſome reaſon to ſay, 
That the Love which proceeds from Conſide- 
ration does reſemble the Fire that we have 
here below, which has always a need of 
' nouriſhment, and which goes out if it be 
not always affixed to ſome combuſtible 
Matter; but on the other ſide, the love of 
Inclination is Kke that above in the Sun, its 
proper Element, which endures always <qual- 
ly, and maintains its ſelf. This is the moſt 
ynatural as it is-alſo the moſt noble. This Love 
not mercenary at all, it does not nouriſh it 
ſelf by any ſhameful pretentions; it propoſes 


SS 


$, coit ſelfno other end butonly Love. Idonot 


wonder at all if the Love of Conſideration 
endures but a little while, and if it is ſtronger 
while it hopes, than when it is in polleſſion ; 
ſince it faſtens upon us by Intereſt, and has 
no other bond but that of Pleaſure or Pro- 
fit. It holds us but by rotten Cords, which 
need but a little misfortune or ſickneſs to break 
them, And if we are to judge that Amity the 
beſt which is able to endurethe longeſt, we 
, ought to account that of Inclination the moſt 
excellent, which as it is the moſt pure is -= 
tne 
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the moſt conſtant and laſting. There are 
ſome nevertheleſs who think it enough to 
diſparags this to ſay, That it proceeds from 
the Love of opr ſelves ; but jt ſeemsto methat 
this Argument makes -much for its Commen, 
dation, fince one would conclude from thence, 
That tis almoſt as impoſlible to ſeparate 
us from that we love with Jnclination, as to 
ſeparate us from our ſelves : and at leaſt, that 
it, will continue a long time if jt comes from 
ſuch a ſource, And if it be ſaid, That we 


may alſo judge hercon, that this Love is blind Þ/ 


as that commonly is which we bear to our 
ſelves: In truth I muſt return, That I am not 
able to ſec how this Opinion can maintain it 
ſelf; 1 cannot, comprehend why ſo many will 
havs it, that loclination is blind : We believe 
it. has not Eyes becauſe we do not ſee them; 
and if ſometimes we' cannot diſcover the 
cauſes of it, we chuſe rather to ſay it bas 
none, than to own that they are unknown to 
us. It is true; we cannot ſo well judge of the *Þ 
reſemblance of Humours as of that of Faces. 
But nevertheleſs, if any would givethemſelyes 
the trouble to ſearch well into the Original of 
our Inclination, they would often find it : If 
they would give themſelves jeifure to Philoſo- 
phiſe alittle vpon the Perfeftions of the Ob- 
ject that pleaſes us, they would jnfallibly find 
out wherem it is amiable. - 
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It is from this Inclination it comes to paſs 
many times, that of many who look upon a 
beautiful Face, there ſhall not be, it may be, 
more than one of them that has any lively 
feeling of its Charms : and thoſe that deſerve 
beſt find oftentimes more admirers than Ser- 
vants : We do nat love all that we com- 
mend : the Will does not always take the part 
of Reaſon £ and. we give ſometimes our Ap- 
probation t9 a thing when we deny our 
Love to jt. Many may have the ſame judg- 


4/ ment;\ but it is not ſo ealie that they ſhanld 


have theſame Inclination.; and thaugh 1 grant 
that ſeveral Perſons. may love the fame 
thing, yet, this ſeldom comes. to paſs bythe 
ſame Reaſon, we bave not an Appetite for 
all. ſorts of M&, not even thoſe that. we 
may. judge ta be- good: ſo we cannot, have 
Inclination.-far all ſorts. of- Perſons, not even 
for thaſe. ſometimes whom we judge to have 
a great deal of Merit. As there are divers 


® zeliſhes.in the; ſenſe, ſothere are different 1n- 


clinations.ia the Soul. | 
But why ſhould we not follow Inclination in 
Love, when we- follow it almoſt in all other 
4hiags?. [n.the chuling an Office, in the learn- 
lag of a Trade, or in the ſtudying of a Sci- 
ence, we. have. regard to the Humour and 
Temperament. Why then- may! we not, do 
this 3s much ia. aur love which is the moſt Im- 
portant thing i} the World 2 , And. in, truth, 
if we <xagune- eur Nature and Can 6s 6 
cfore 
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before we addiQt our ſelves to Learning or 
any other Exerciſe? Why ſball we not alſo 
ſeek for a Diſpoſition to love as well- as to 
ſtudy ; ſince there is nothing more true than 
that as we cannot ſucceed in the Arts in de- 
ſpite of our Nature; ſo neither can we any 
better ſucceed in an Amity when it is againſt 
our. Inclination, It muſt be acknowledgd, 
that as the ſame Earth is not proper for all 
ſorts of Seeds ; ſo the ſame Heart is not capa- 
ble of all ſorts of Afﬀections. It ought not 
to be a Wonder if we have Inclination for 
one thing and not for another, any more than 
to ſee , Load-ſtone draw the Iron rather 
than Copper or Lead. And if we have a 
Love that is a little-con o oor humour, 
how do we entertain eternal Sedition 
within our ſelves ? We cannot be happy but 
by halves; our Inclination is upon the rack 
while our Reaſon is ſatisfied. It is true that 
is faid of Love, that without Inclination it 
cannot long ſabſiſt : Without this an Amity 
has not an entire SatisfaCtion, nor even Con» 
firmation. It is a Building without Founda- 
tion which needs but a Touch or Blaſt to 
throw it down. But to finiſh this A 

with the ſtrongeſt Proof of all. Since Love 
ceaſes to live when it ceaſes to reign, and that 
it cannot divide its Power without loſing it: 
That we may ſufficiently prove the Love of 
Ixclination to be the moſt Sovereign and the 
moſt Legitimate, it is enough to ſhow that - is 
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the moſt ſingle, and that it will never permit 
that we ſhould love more than one thing. As 
we can have but one Sympathy, we cannotlove 
perfetly more than one Object. On the con- 
trary, as we can ſeek our Intereſt inſeveral 
Perſons, when we find it not in one alone ; ſo 
this Love of Conſideration may be divided 
it may ſeek what is profitable in one, and what 
* jsagreeable and pleaſing in another. After all, 
if Conſideration and Inclination were to dif- 
pute before a Wiſe Judge, that he might de- 
termine to which of the two Love does moſt 
lawfully belong, as heretofore the two Mothers 
| | pleaded before Solomon for the living Child, In- 
clination would at length have the advantage : 
He would give Love to that, ſince it can endure 
\ $ no Diviſion of it, as the other can, and becauſe 
it will poſſeſs it or loſe it entirely. 

AFTER WE have ſcen the Reaſons 
which are given to prove that Inclination is 
the more ſtrong in Amity ; it is time to exa- 

* mine thoſe which may be brought to ſhow 
that Eleftion is the more aſſured and ſafe in 
ſach an important Concern. It ſhall then 
ſuffice, at the firſt, to make it appear how 
much Iaclination. is dangerous, to ſhew how 
blind it is. For as the Dawn precedes the 
riſing .of the Sun; ſo Knowledge ought to 
go before-Love; and however Sympathy does 
aft without Choice and Light, yet that 
which it does in a Moment, cauſes oftentimes 
the repentance of the whole Life. EleQion 
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» is not ſo forward nor ready, *tis true, and al- 
ſo ir is not unfortunate. And I think 
Zenxis return'd a_ very prodent Anſwer td 
thoſe that reproact*d him, for that he was 
long in finiſhing his Pieces: I, fays he, am 
a long time in drawing a Pifture, becauſe 
what I draw is to endure a long time, One may 
fay for a firm Aﬀe&tion that which he ſaid for - 
an excellent Pictore : It is neceſſary that a long 
Expetience ſhould precede a trix Amity, for 
fear leſt a long Regret ſhould follow an Ele- 
tion too lightly made. This of Sympathy 
is 'an Agreement very ſuddenly made; it 
often obliges it ſelf without knowing to what 
Condicions ; and _— ſigns without 
having look*d upon the Artictes, . The Exam- 
ple of Dido alone ſufficiently ſhews the tra- 
gick EffeCts -of this Lightneſs : The Poet had 
reaſon to ſay that her Love was blind, and 
that it conſiſted of a Fire that had more heat 
then brightneſs. And in truth I find in this 
Fable, the Infelicity as well as the Blindneſs 
of this Love: If Dido had an Inclination, 
eAineas had none at all; as ſhe was impri- 
dent, he was angratefol. Hiſtory and Expe- 
rience afford ns Examples etough of this ſort ; 
#nd when 1 make nfe of Fable I do this for 
Ornament to my Diſcourſe, not to give it 
#rexter Strength. But ro ſay truth ; 1s rot 
this a- very weak Reaſon to perſwade a Wo- 
Min tofove me, to fay that 1 have a great 
Ischnation- for her ? The fame Argument 1 
| bring 


bring to perſwade Love, tay ſerve her for 
the refuſal of giviag-it. If I ſay I follow my 
Inclination in loving ſuch a Perſon, may not 
ſhe ſay ſhe follows hers in not loving me? Is 
not her Averfion as well founded as my Syim- 
pathy? If I wiſh that ſhe would [renounce 
her Humour to fatisfe mine; has not ſhe 
right to pretend to the ſame advantage over 
me? In truth, I extreamly love what the 
Poets ſay of this matter. They feign that 
| Cupid has. two ſorts of Arrows; the one of 
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Gold, the other of Lead ; the former gives 

Love, the latter Hatred : With the one- he 

inflam'd Apollo, with the other he chill'd 

Daphne. 'Was not the Flight of this Shep- 

herdeſs altogether as juſt as the Purſuit of 

the God ? If he ſought her becauſe of an In- . 
dination to her 5 fhe ſhunn*d him becauſe ſhe 

| had an Averſion to him. | 

p Beſides, what Allarance have we, that any 

| have an Inclination for us ; what Marks that 
] 

| 
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are ſufficiently certain -can any give whereby 
to know it ? It is true; that we may well 
perceive our own; but whereby can we -in- 
fallibly obſerve that of others? This can 
only, if at all, be doneby the meims of Rea- 
) ſon, which ought to examine, whether that 
which we rake ar firſt for trae, be not an 
* | Uufion: or Fition. Arid to ſpeak rationally . 
of this thing, when the Iclmation farpriſes, 
3 fometimes it does, our ' Reaſon, ſo as to 
make us. too cafily fall in love with an Object. 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon then is found like a Servant intereſts 
ed or corrupted that will engage her Mi- 
ſtreſs to her Diſadvantage: The Senſes 
herein would often debauch the Spirit z they 
are Servants that are traiterous or ignorant, 
and bring falſe reports to their Maſter. Is 
it not then a great deal better that we love 
for the amiable Qualities that we ſee, than for 
an Incligation that is hidden from us ? Why 
ſhould ”we entertain a Love for which we 
know neither Cawſe nor good Reaſon ? This 
is, in truth, to: love by chance; here is no- 
thing but Uncertainty. There can never be 
an intire SatisfaCtion in,our Love, while we 
ſhall be in pain to know 'whether the Sym- 
pathy be equal on both fides. We perceive 
_a Wound, without knowing the Hand that 
gruck,and are enſlav'dby invifible Chains. And 
I aſſure my ſelf that if we would be curious 
to examine well that which has arreſted us, 
we ſhould ſoon acknowledge our Errour and 
Imprudence. If we did but light up a Lamp 
as Pſyche did, perhaps we ſhould find, with 
her, that this Love is but a Child, who fears 
to be ſeen, leſt we ſhould know and deſpiſe 
his Weakneſs. It is' a great unhappineſs 
that we have ſome Difficulty to undeceive 
our ſelves. Though the Sentiments which are 
moſt natural are not the moſt reaſonable, 
yet as the Earth cheriſhes beſt thoſe Weeds 
that it brings. forth of it ſelf, more than the 
Plants that the Gardener ſows in it : bo we 
cem 
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ſeem to entertain more carefully the Aﬀe- 
(tions that come from our natural Corru- 
ption , than thoſe *that proceed from our 
Reaſon. Nevertheleſs we anght to conſider 
that as the Phyſiciari corrects the Appetite to 
make it reliſh what is wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment: So we ought alſo, if we will be wiſe, 
to regulate our minds that we may dire 
our AﬀeCtions to right Objefts. We muſt 
of neceſſity treat our ſelves like ſick Perſons 
in this caſe; there is nothing ve ought fo 
much to forbid our ſelves as that which plea- 
ſes us moſt; our Inclination is no leſs de- 
prav'd than their Taſte; it proceeds from a 
poiſon*d Spring, it comes not from Nature 
found and well ; but. from that which is cor- 
rupted. I approve mightily the Opinion of 
them who compare the Amity of EleQtion 
tothe Sun, and the Love of-Inclination to the 
Moon; for the former is always equal, and 
the latter is commonly unconſtant, full of Er- 
rour and of Spots. The Moon of her ſelf has 
no Brightneſs ; Inclination alone has no Con- 
dutt. It has need to borrow that from Reaſon. 
And above all, after the ſame manner as the 
Moon appearing ſometimes with the Sun, does 
Tot make the Day for all that, nor contri- 
bute, any aſſiſtance towards the Enlightening 
of the World ; ſo when by good Fortune. the 
Love of Inclination meets with that of Ele- 
ttion, it ought not to govern us, or make it 
ſelf our Maſter ; but on the contrary, it ought 

P to 
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to borrow allit's Light and Direftian from 
the other. But to improve this Com. 
pariſon a little further, .I could wiſh to this 
purpoſe, that the Ladies would imitate Her 
whom the Holy Spirit deſcribes in ſacred 
Writ, as having the Moon under her Feet, 
and being all over inviron'd, and as it were 
cloathed with the Sun. 1 mean, that they 
ought not utterly to throw away Inclination, 
bur to conquer and moderate it : that there 
ſhould be inLove alittle of Humour,and a great 
deal of Prudtnce: That Amity has no need 
of Inclination, but in its Birth ; but has 
need of Conſideration as long as it endures. If 
it be neceſſary that the one be the Mother of 
it,it is ſo too, that the other be the Nurſe and 
Miſtreſs. And in truth, Inclination is like an 
imprudent Mother , who loves her Chil 
dren too well : They muſt be wreſted from 
her Boſom as ſoon as they are brought forth, 
for fear that in Careſling and Embracing ſhe 
ſhould ſtifle them. 

After all, this Inclination is nothing elſe 
for the moſt part but a Phantaſm z the moſt 
learned find it difficult to expreſs the Cauſe 
or the Nature of it. It is ſo occult and 
hidden, that many not being able to compre- 
hend the Love that it gives Birth to , they 
ay, it is they know not what, - which forms 
it ſelf they know not how ; and which coo- 
= by they know not what ſort of Charms. 

e are ſomethat teach, upon __ 
£1085 
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dativts:of Flats*s Philofophy, Thats Inclina- 
tioacomes from Remembrance, and\pthat-our 
Souls, having view'd eath: other 'in another 
Wotld before , it/ ſeems -that this as nat the 
beginning of a Love,'Vut the continuagee''of 
it only: ' That this is-not! properly the Birth 


of an Aﬀetion but the awakening of it! In- 


ſomuch that, according to their Opihiony/ our 
Souls call to mind their former Alliance; ns 
otherwiſe than as two: perfons that have mv- 
tually lov'd heretofore; when they'' fee each 
other again after a longj' Separation, ithey arts 
furprized at firſt ſight y'ovhite the kmagination 
and 'Memory are at labour to diſtoveriundire- 
colleft thoſe that touth/ them. . 'Thete aro 
ſome others that attribute an Inclination'to 
the Stars ; and who wilt have! ity\/that the 
fame Cauſe which produces Flowers jn:;the 
Boſom of the Earth, produces allo! the Sym- 
pathy that is in our Sonls;" Someiapuitia- 
ſcribe it to the four Qualities that rliby fariſic 
are mingled in us ;/- nantely, Heat afid Cold, 
Dryneſs - and Moiffure}: And ' othery Trike 
fhortWork of it,and'dſcribe-it to'Deſtiny;” But 
that I may not trouble my ſelf or the Reader 
with the Opinions of -all thoſe that Ueceign 
theraſelyes, and who: ſeek-the Original of the 
Inclimation there where it is not ; 4t ſeems to 
me- ( that we. mayphiloſophize rightly ) to 
proceed only frow- the :Love of our elves. 
We love all that. which reſombley ns, eveiy to 
our Piftures; \we Cheriſh” our Image in all 

| E 2 things 
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thirigs; where we ſee it.. We love all that 
whick-icomes from 'ns : Fathers, for theſe 
reaſons; love their Children ; Painters their 
Draughts; Artificers their Work. It is from 
hencez that we may; learn the great danger 
there is where the Loveof Inclination engages 
us; for. ſince we: very often love our ſelves 
-on:that fide) where we are moſt Imperfet, 


and :we: embrace. even. our very ſhadow like | 


Naw: It follows from: thence, that we 
areingdanger to love the Imperfeftions of 0- 
thery if :it happens that they reſemble onr 
awn<a;lf :the love: of. ous ſelves be blind, that 
of ;Inclination is ſo likewiſe ; this is an Ef- 
fe hot! muſt carry. the reſemblance of its 
Ganſes $f 1 
-But:if;thix Love. of 4{nclination were not ſo 
s;and :{o full of darkneſs ; what 
i there of. this Sympathy, or natural 
Conformity? And why may not Love place it 
there. yehere "it was not ? Love as well a 
Death tquak all things, and makes a likenel 
where it-does notfind its ; In loving fas wells 
dying, oth Kings and- Shepherds find them- 
ſelves at-the ſame point. Herein they are both 
Men--equal, - in reſpeft of Aﬀecttion and of 
Weakneſs. , Love is like a Fire which can 
kindleapother any where: It does not only 
tranſmit-ic ſelf into the ſubjet is burns, but 
alſo bas power to diſpoſe that to receive it: It 
removes the qualitics..contrary to its own, to 
put in.others : It drives the Enemy iro 8 
Piace 
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it lays Siege to, before it does render it” 

"Maſter of is. 'And to ſay the truth; as 
there are hidden Forms in the Boſom of *Mat- 
ter which-natural Agents are able to excirtand 
prodace z ſo there are hidden Inclinations in 
our Souls, which Converſation and Familiarity 
may give'birth to, 'There needs no-more*but 
to ſeek well after-them, and if we find'' them 
not at firſt, yet a little time uſually prodices 
them. - How often" do we ſee ſome" Perſofts 
that diſtaſt 'us -a6 the figſt, 'and whi6HeV#3 
theleſs, after a little:Converſation, 'do” biphly 
pleaſei us ? And others again who Taviſh"us 
at the firſt ſight; - and afterwards diſpleaſe'us 
as much?! may ſucceed to Avcttfiors;” as 
well as Averfion to Love. Experienc@uf- 
ficiently ſhows this 4- and 38-thoſ& TYebs that 
are of different kirids being well gfafted"do 
not. fail ' to bring fortioFruitz ſo'the 'Amiity 
that is formed between''two Perſonk Sf diffe- 
rent Humours may; not- fail 'to ell. 
Plato 'had Some reaſon to ſay; Thif L6vc is a 
Teacher:of Muſick ;' for as muchas af! Af- 
feltion! may > breed-as! wdl in' a fiequality 
of Humogrs as a harmony may -b&:made' vp 
of unequal Voices.” i And indeed-iniiur orc 
of 'Conformity can we find berwees theyyosAnp, 
ar theold,| who ;ytr/ nevertheleſs! dov dften 
-mutually Love and Carefycach ottier 22 hat 
proportion or. likeneſs is/There betwetty the 
Loadftone and the lron ® If the one ditwithe 
other 'ont: of . Sympathy 'and / Reſcth 
LIST GHED P 3 
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different faſhion 3 He lov*d Epheſtion tenderly 
as the Companion of his Pleaſures,and Crareras 

for the government of his Eſtate and 
Affairs : As Emperour he efteem?'d the one, as 
Alexander he lov'd the other. It js neceſſary 
to join theſe two ſorts of Love together to 
make a perfe& one, leſt Love, being without 
Inclination, be conſtrain*d, or being without 
Eleftion it be too Imprudent. If there be no 
Conſideration, Love is without ConduCt : If 
there be no Sympathy in it, 'tis without much 
Pleaſure and Sweetneſs. In truth it ſeems as 
if theſe two Loves are in one Soul after the 
ſame manner that thoſe two Twins, of whom 
the Holy Scriptore ſpeaks, were in the Womb of 
their Mother, Theſe are two Brothers of which 
the one- is foremoſt in the Order of Nature, 
but nevertheleſs he muſt not have the advan- 
tage of this. The one is the more violent 
and impetuous, the other is the more gentle 
and prudent, Anditis the unhappineſs of our 
Minds, as it was of their dying Father, to 
encline more to the fide of that love which 
is the more natural, and which proceeds 
from Sympathy. But as the Mother of J«- 
cob gave him means to ſupplant his Brother, 
it evzht alfo to -be, that reaſon ſhould dj- 
ret us how to regatate Inclination, to the 
end that Eleion may be the Miſtreſs 
of it. « 


P 4 After 
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After all; if any ſhould demand of me' the 
Rules that are moſt neceſſary 'to be obſerved 
in our Amity ; as well for- the fatisfattion 
of the Conſtjence as of, the Mind ;- in my 
Opinion there is no better than this;' To be- 
licve that our AﬀeCtion is unjuſt whenever it 
is contrary to that we owe toGod. As the 
Ark was between the Cherubims, ſo tis neceſ- 
ſary ' that God be preſent between two 
Hearts that mutually love : This ought to 
be the Knot of our Loves, that we may 
render them ſtrong and reaſonable. And tq 
ſay , as that Reverend Biſhop who has writ 
ſo Divinely on the Love. of God; Love is 
the more commendable on Earth, by ſo.much 
as it is the more like that which is be- 
tween the Wiſe and Pure Inhabitants of 
Heaven. ' 


Of the Complaiſant, or Pleafing 


Humour. 


T 1S TRUE that' there is nothing 

of more* importance than to know the 
Art to Pleaſe, and to make ones ſelf. beloved 
im all Companies: As we have all ag Inclination 
towards Society, we ought to enquire af- 
tet the means to ſucceed well in it, and to 
wo Pain 
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gain the Aﬀe&tion and Eſteem of thoſe we 
meet, when we are in Converſation or in 
Buſineſs. It is true, that among all the 
Qualities neceſlary to this, there is not one 
that ſeems *more requiſite than Complaiſance 
or Courteouſneſs, ſince without thar, all the 
other are without Gracefulneſs and are as it 
were dead. But it is allo very certain, that 
the Uſe of this is very difficult : Moſt eaſily 
does this offend either in Exceſs or Defe&t. 
If it be not attended with a great deal of 
Judgment and Diſcretion, then the Ladies 
that are too Complaiſant paſs for Looſe or 
AﬀeCted : and if they are not enough ſo, they 
ſhall be thought to be Diſdainful or Uncivil : 
There is not leſs danger in receiving this, than 
in giving it. Thoſe Ladies that render too much 
Complaiſance, are liable to be troubleſome, 
thoſe that receive too much are in danger to 
be ſeduced. ' There are thoſe that will mingle 
Flattery with Complaiſance, to bring them 
into Error 3 as Wine is mingled with Poiſon 
to draw down the deadly Draught. There 
is therefore danger leſt many ſhould take the 
Poiſon for Food , and leſt they drink the 
Flattery while they think themſelves re- 
ceiving only a ſimple Complaiſance. Com- 
monly the one of theſe is ſo ſtritly join'd to 
the other, that there is need of a great deal 
of Prudence to be able to ſeparate them. 
And that we may the better ſucceed in this, 
it ſeems $9 me convenient to examine, in the 
r 
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firſt place, what there is of Good or of Evil in 
the Complaiſant Humour, to the end we 
may learn, with the better method and the 
greater facility, wherein the Uſe of this is al- 
low*d or forbidden to ns. 

AS THE "Complaiſance which I muſt 
condemn is nothing elſe but the Art to de- 
ceive pleaſantly, it muſt be acknowledgd, 
that the moſt pernicious of its EffeQts are, 
that it makes an appearance paſs for truth, 
and a feigned Friepdſhip for a true one, 
Thoſe Spirits that are moſt dilembled, con- 
ſtrain themſelves to appear Genuine and 
Sincere , to the end they may gain the Cre- 
dit of Confidents and Friends: But it is 
herein, that their Artifice is diſcovered ; and 
it comes to.be known that they have not that 
Freedom and Ingenuity they pretend to, in 
that they over-alt their Pretences to it, 
Though Patreclus made uſe of all the Armour 
of Achilles, and ſome of his Weapons, yet he 
would not venture to uſe his Javeline , be 
cauſe” this was of ſuch a fort as that 4 
chilles alone was well able to eit. in 
like manner, though a diſlembled Perſon 
does take all the appearances of one that i 
Vertuous, yet ſhe ſhould not dare to med- 
dle with the Ry to Freeneſs or It- 


penuouſneſs of Temper : This is a quali 


that cannot poflibly fit well npon her, 
cannot counterfeit Plainnefs without 
traying that ſhe wants it. As the 
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owe take all forts of Colours from the things 
they lie upon excepting only the white ; ſo 
theſe diſguiſed Sonls will take all forts of 
apes, will appear under all forms of Coun- 
penance {but after all their Artifice, it will 
be always obferv'd, That it is impoſſible to 
ſerve themſelves well of a pretence to Free- 
dom and Candonr. As upon 'painted Faces 
we may commonly ſee both the Paint and the 
Uglineſs $60';/ ſo we may ſee at the ſame time 
upon- the J60ks that are too Complaiſant the 
plain traces '6f | Diſſimulation and -Knavery. 
The Ladies haye but too much experience of 
this ; as their Good-nature renders them cre- 
_— ſo it docs as often make them miſera- 

E 
What a deal of difficulty is there in Com- 

aiſance! How'mnch miſchief does this car- 
1y in it againf others ! There is no Hamour 
Þ wicked'and itt; with which this evil Com- 
plaiſance will-not teftifie a Sympathy. They 
weep:with the Unfertunate, they talk YI with 
the Slanderers, they laugh with them that are 
pleaſed, and rave with the Melancholy. They 
know how to vilifie Vertue, and to palliate 
'Vice's they heve Ointments for all ſorts of 
Wounds, -atd Paint for all forts of Faces. To 
the end "they may ſarprize and impoſe upon 
weak Minds, they will make ſhow fometimes 


.  reproving ſeverely, but their Cenſure is 


nothing but Muſion, their Counſels have no 


Effet, us they have nothing of Sincerity or 
; Truth : 
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Truth: To ſpeak of them as they deſerve we 
may ſay, they reſemble much the Hercale, 
upon a Theatre, who holds in his Hand 4 
mighty Club, but it is Hollow ; It is made 
but of Paſt-board and painted Cloth,- and 
may ſtrike a Man without making a Wound, 
and almoſt without making it ſelf felt. 

Certainly if the Holy Scripture calls the 
Complaiſant Preachers by the name of 
Adulterers, we may ſay the ſame of ſeemi 
and diſguiſed Friends, who do not ſpeak {0 
as to be uſeful tous, but only that they may 
be agreeable: who do nat talk to do ws 
2 pleaſure but to receive one from us. 

Let a Man ſuffer himſelf to be enchanted 
as much as he will with the Complaiſance of 
another, and rely upon it, and _ cou tods 
ſo, yet he ſhall commonly 'the Pro 
. miſes falſe, :and the appearances deceitful: 
Thoſe of -this ſort who make ſhow of an 
Aﬀettion for all the World, haye indeed 
none for any body. As we ſee no upon 
the Sepulchers of the greateſt Princes, but 
only Names and meer 'Titles of their Gran- 
dure : ſo likewiſe the Viſages of theſe Perſons 
carry as it were only the empty Names of 
Friends. And as there is nothing to be found 
within thoſe Gilded Tombs, but only Duſt 
or Rottenneſs,ſo. there is nothing but Treache- 
ry 4 Inconſtancy under ſo Complaiſant 
a Mien. - Let us elſewhere ſeek for truth and 
not pleaſe our ſelves.with the epbrociags 
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a Phantaſm. This ſort of wits are always 
ſomewhat ſelfiſh in their Deſigns, they con- 
ſtantly follow Fortune, and turn about with 
the Motion of her Wheel, When Heho- 


gabalus. commanded theſe fawning Flatterers 


to be tied to a Wheel and thrown into the 
Water, he ſeemed to have a very right Opi- 
nion of them, and to have condemned them 
toa very ſuitable puniſhment ; in making 
them to be caſt into an' Element of which 
they themſelves have the pliableneſs, and in 
tyivg them to a Wheel of which they have 
the Inconſtancy. It would be no wrong to 
them to compare them to the poor baffled /xion, 
who believe. and rely upon theſe Comple- 
menters 4 inaſmuch as they experience that 
after all their Promiſes, if they come to 
the proof of them, they can find no effe&t in 
them, they embrace in them but meer ſhad- 
dows. Toembrace a Complaiſant Perſon, is 


.to embrace a Cloud inſtead of a Fro. 


HAVING thus taken Notice of a prin- 
cipal Effe@t of this Humour, let us now ob- 
ſerve one of the principal Marks of it. The 
Complaiſfant ainy at nothing but Oftentation, 
and Show : And as when we ſee the moſt 
Paint upon a Face, we believe moſt largely of 
the Defects of it, judging the height of the 
Malady by the Quantity of the Phyſick : In like 
manner, the more Study and Endeavour, and 
the more Conſtraint we perceive in a Perſon's 
Attions agd Demeanour , we may very well 

con- 
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conclade we ſhall find in the fame Pr 
that their Deſigns are wicked ; and that the 
greateſt Wickedneſs often ſeeks the faireſt 
Mask for it's Diſgniſe. A Flatterer will make 
more Offers than a Friend; and the falſe 4. 
mity often glitters more than the true. The 
Reaſon of this is not at all difficult to find. 
It is becauſe Art is more prodigal than Nature, 
and Fiftion than Truth. Fiftion willingly 
produces nothing but Appearancesz and 
Truth lays hold of nothing but Subſtances 
Men, as well as Trees, commonly bring forth 
more Leaves than Fruit, and have a great 
deal more of Show than Effet, The Art 
of Limning and that of Complementing do 
not much differ from each other ; both the 
one and the other employ themſelves only 
about Colours, and. belabour nothing bat 
Surfaces. I donot at all think it ſtrangeto 
ſee the complaiſant Perſons prodigal of Com- 
plements ; a Man will be more liberal of. 
Counters tharof Angels ; and it coſts a great 
deal leſs to gild the Statues which are made 
of Lead or Wood, than to make them of 
ſolid Gold. The moſt beautiful Roſes have 
not the better Smel], they that have ſo much 
of Colour have the leſs of Scent. Nature her 
felf divides her gifts, and, as if ſhe were cove- 
os 6c poor and mn Hp ſeems to find 4 
| in making ame thing very 
beautiful and very good. We may ſay u 
—————} 
Þ* 
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Appearance of Friendſhip; It is often found 
that the one 1s ſeparated from the other, 
and known that they who ſhow ſo much 
Aﬀeftion npon the . Forehead, ' have ſome- 
times none in the Soul. To ſpeak the truth, 
they are like thoſe Cuſhions we lean npan, 
that are on the out-ſide ſome coſtly Stuff, 
perhaps, but have nothing within them bur 
only Chaft or Flocks. Theſe are Bats that 
fly not but in the Twilight, that love neither 
the Day nor the Night ; but a third 
Seaſon compoſed of both. They are Peacocks 
which carry very lovely Feathers, but have 
the Feet of a Thief,, the Head of a Serpent, 
and the Yellings of the Devils. They are 
Reeds that comply with every Wind, and 
xccomodate themſelves to eyery Humour, but 
they grow in the Mud, they are weak and hol- 
low z they break under the Hand- that leans 

upon them, and wound it too. 
COMPLAISANCE 1s not only Ex- 
ceſſive, but alſo DefeQive too, and in both 
Caſes Degenerates into Flattery. It is Exceſ- 
five in praiſing, and DefeCtive in reproving z 
it ſpeaks either too much or too little ; it 
equally abuſes .both Diſcourſe and Silence. 
Its like a PerſpeCtive that ſhows a thing great 
or little; and ſets it as at a diſtance, or very 
near, aSone will. It aſcribes a great deal to 
the leaſt Vertues; it takes much away from 
the greateſt Crimes ; . it laughs and it weeps 
When it pleaſes; and diftecle ſays, —_ 
eſs 
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leſs exceſſive in Pretences to pity than to 
Love. There is no ſort of Part bur it can 
at : Now it ſhall be deferiding Vice ; after- 
wards it fhall be accuſing Vertue. One 
while it gives beautiful Names to things that 
are moſt ugly, calling Raſhneſs Courage; 
Covetouſneſs Thrift and good Huſwifry ; Im- 
pudence a good Humour ; and then turning 
up the reverſe of the Medal, it will give the 
moſt infamoys Titles to that which is highly 
commendable ; calling Eloquence Babling; 
Modeſty Fooliſhneſs; and an ingenuous Free- 
dom, Inſolence. 

It is after this mannes that it abuſes both 
Reproofs and Praiſes, and makes the Laws 
either. ſevere or favourable as it will. It 
throws Oil into Fire, it foments and' inflames 
yet more the moſt debauched Inclinations; 
it encourages to the committing of: evil, thoſe 
that as yet boggle a little at it ; itlets looſe the 
Reins to the moſt wild Deſires, when a juſt 
Fear had reſtrain'd them. Ir ſpeaks to us as the 
accurſed Fulia to her Son Baſſianus : Ton can 
do whatever you will, This young Emperour 
being become moſt monſtrouſly in love with 
his own Mother, when at a certain time he 
ſaw her with her Neck and Breſts uncover'd, 
and figh*d in her hearing, without daring to 
tell the Cauſe; the Motions of his laſcivious 
Love not having yet entirely ſtifled thoſe of his 
ReſpeCt and Fear. This complaiſant Cour- 
tifan took away from bim ay —— 
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ſhe hardned him in his Paſſion inſtead;of re- 

ving him: She was not aſham'd tÞ have 

er own Son her Gallant; and to be Mother 
and Miſtriſs to the ſame Perſon, 

What is there ſo horrid and impious, but 
Complaiſance can adviſe to it? It can di- 
ſpence with any thing ; there are no Paſſions 
o extravagant, 'but this can breed them in 
the Sonl, or maintain them there. When 
the vile Myrrha fell in love with her own Fa- 
ther, ſhe found a Compliance in her Nurſe, 
who afforded her Means to ſucceed in her in- 
famons Deſign, inſtead of diverting her from 
it. When Dido was paſſionately in love with 
a Stranger, her Siſter, too complaiſant in the 
Caſe, added tothe Flames, inſtead of ſtriving 
to quench thtm. Complaiſance approves all 
that which we will, and takes but little care 
to perſwade, tho? without Eloquence; fince 
it adviſes only to that which pleaſes. The 
ills that Concupiſcence cauſes only to bud in 
w, Complaiſance makes them increaſe and 
bring forth Fruit. If Concupiſcence be the 
Mother of Wickedneſs, this is the Nurſe of 
it; it finiſhes and exalts that which the other 
left but low and beginning. 

It finds Excuſes for every thing - It (aid to 
the Wretch Baſſianns, when he was in love 
with his Mother; that the Will of Kings 
ought to be their only Rule: And they being 
above all others, there is no reaſon they 
ould be depriy'A of the Pleaſures they yr 
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by ping themſelves to the forbidding 
of er Man. This ſaid to 4yrrba, tha 
the Gods themſelves had no Regard to Near- 
neſs of Blood ; that Fuxo was the Siſter, and 
Wife of Fupiter ; and that the Motions of Love 
do not at all oppoſe thoſe of Nature. It told 
Dido, that the Dead do not mind at all what 
the Living do; that there is no Fidelity dur 
to him that is not any longer; and that $. 
cheus was not jealous in his Tomb of that 
which e/Eneas might do at Carthage. This 
has in it. a readineſs to undertzke the moſ 
horrid Enterpriſes; this was the Siſter of 
Dido that corrupted her ; this was the Nurk 
of 1Myrrha, that led her tothe fatal Precipice; 
this was the Mother of Baſſianxs, that & 
bauch'd her own Son, It encourages thol: 
Women that heſitate and tremble ; it teachs 
thoſe that are ignorant ; it hardens thoſe that 
are ſcrupulogs, and fortifies them that ar: 
weak. 

It is for this Reaſon, that Complaiſanc 
is ſo well receiv'd when any have ill Deſigns; 
becauſe, inſtead of contradiQting or reproving 
theſe, it gives the Means to-carry them on ant 
accompliſh them. It is from hence that the tern 
ble Guards about the Perſans of Kings cannot 
hinder this from entring into Palaces : It.i 
for this that it is. every where receiv'd ww 
ſuch a gracious Countenance, and eſpecial 
in Courts; where there muſt be nothing uſe 
but ſupple Cringing, and where Liceiy 
nel 
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nes will not be reprov'd. It is laſtly for this 
Reaſon that the Amorous and the Courtiers 
ſtrive to keep the Fair, and the Princes in Er- 
rour, to the end they may maintain them- 
ſelves-in their Favour. Let us not diſſemble 
in-this matter, and while we are ſpeaking of 
this baſe and cowardly Complaiſance, let us 
not render our ſelves guilty of the Crime we 
condemn. The Complaiſant, round about a 
Man that is in favour, are as Shadows about 
a Body in the Sun-ſhine. If-one removes him- 
ſelf, they are ſirr*d with the ſame Motion ; - 
if one ſweats, they wipe' their Faces ; if one 
bea cold, their Faces are frozen; if we ſpeak, 
theſe are but Echo's to repeat our Words. 
They are Shadows which have no Solidity, 
and fly from us when we think to lay hold on 
them ; Voices withouta Soul, which Intereſt, 
and not Truth, drives from the Breaſts of 
Flatterers. How unprofitable to us is ſuch 
a Commplaiſance ! Have we any Aſſiſtance from 
a Shadow that follows us? Have we any 
Conſolation from an Echo that. pitizs us? 
But alas, how dangerons is this Complaiſance ! 
If you ſpeak Blaſphemies, this Echo will 
anſwer them ; runto any manner of Wicked- 
neſs, this Shadow will follow you. This 
Echo repeats the Speeches of the Impious as 
well as of the Juſt; and this Shadow follows 
the Bodies that are Sick as well as thoſe that 
are”: found. Unbappy Compaſſion ! that 
knows very well how to deſtroy us in a 
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good Fortune, but knows not how to com- 
fort us as it ought under a bad one. 

Deceitful Complaiſance that ſtays with vs 
but only while our gaudy Days laſt, and flies 
away like the Birds that change their Coun- 
try when the Winter approaches. May we 
not after all this ſay, That Proſperity as well 
as Advyerſity, has but few true Friends ; ſince 
as the one wants them that ſhould comfort 
tt, the other is no leſs in want of thoſe that 
ſhould admoniſh. As the Miſerable have none 
to ſhow them ſome grounds of Hope ; ſo they 
that are Happy, are no leſs deſtitute of ſuch 
as ſhould warn them to fear. If Compaſſion 
be damb-in the preſence. of the Afiicted; 
Complaiſance is ſo in the preſence of the 
Vicious; \the one is careful, not to keep at 
too great diſtance from'a good Fortune ; the 
other ſometimes fears to _ an evil 
one. See here that Complaiſance is the Pol- 
ſon of the Great, the Enchantment of the 
Court , the Enemy of Truth, and Mother 
of all Vice. 

AND NEVERTHELESS, hoy 
much Miſchief ſoever it does, we have n0 
ſmal] Difficulty to defend our ſelves from it; 
it is an agreeable Murderer, the Wounds of 
it- pleaſe us, and when jt kills we cannot 
tell how to complain. 1 grant there are ſome 
that have Remedies, as well as UVhyſſes, # 
:gxinſt this fatal Syrex, who ſmiles to make 
others weep ;z and wracks thoſe Yellels - 
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ſhe has allur*d to her by her Songs; and 
who appears beautiful, bat is indeed a Mon- 
ſter, Certainly if there be ſome that are E- 
nemies to Complaiſance, there- are a great 
many more that ſuffer themſelves to be en- 
chanted with it. Ifthere are ſome few that re- 
ſemble Theodoſins in this, that they are in- 
vincible to their Commendations ; and that 
they chuſe rather to endure Slander than 
Flattery: Thereare many more like Antipater, 
who are wm Fe diſſemble their Imperfe- 
ions,and will be painted with but half a Face 
if they want an Eye. There are more that 
ſuffer themſelves to be catch'd with the 
Charms of it, than there are, that defend 


' themſelves from them. Complaiſance is an 


Enemy that is reſiſted only by flying from it; 
it has poiſon'd Weapons ; it needs but to 
tonch that it may Wound, and to come near, 
that it may conquer us. It has Charms that : 
are of great value, even to the moſt grave 
and ſerious. We cannot repulſe them with- 
out Regret; we ſhun it only that it may 
ſeek us, and if we refuſe it Entrance, cis only 
in jeſt and pretence; and as to a Miſtreſs, 
againſt whom her Lover ſbuts the Door, on- 
that ſhe may. thruſt it open. As ſoon as 

is has gain'd the Ear it wins the Heart, 
and to defend our ſelyes from it, we muſt be 
either very wiſe or very inſenſible. Eſpecial- 
ly the more it pleaſes, the more it hurts us ; 
it-is by ſo much the more dangerous, by 
Q 3 how 
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how much it is agreeable, It was far this 
Reaſon that Artemidorxs ſaid to his Friends, 
That there was danger of ſeeing a Flatterer 
even in his ſleep, and that there can be no 
ſafety even withrhis Shadow or Picture. You 
may judge from hence of the Malice of this 
Enemy , fince his very PiQture is miſchievous 
and deſerving our Caution. This is not but 
too true at this time. We live in an Age 
wherein Complaiſznce is mare in Vogue, and 
has more of force than ever. We are in a 
time when they who know nat bow to Flat- 
ter are accounted Clowniſh ; and thoſe wha 
will not be flattered are eſteem'd Dull. At 
this day they who have not the Art of Flat- 
tery know not how to Pleaſe. In the preſent 
Ape as well as in that of Saint Jerom they take 
Flattery for an effect of Humility, or Goad- 
Will ; inſomuch that they who abandon'this 
ſhameful Trade, are held for Envious Perſons 

or Proud. | 
BUT certainly if we examine well thoſe 
whom Flattery corrupts, we ſhall commonly 
fiad that it has no power at all but vpon the 
ſmalleſt Wits. The Pyramids of Egypt are 
ſaid to caſt no ſhadow , notwithſtanding that 
they are very high ; and the good Wits will 
not ſuffer about them this Complaiſance or 
Flattery. They are no more dazled with the 
Rays of Truth than the Eagles are with thoſe 
of the Sun. Arniſthenes his Compariſon 
ſcems to-me moſt admirable, when he ſaid = 
tac 
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Df 'Complaiſance, 23x 
the Complaiſant Perſons reſemble Courtiſans 
in that they deſire al] things in their Servants 
excepting Reaſon and Prudence. Theſe are 
things greatly wanting in thoſe who love to 
Complement, thoſe that have good Judg- 
ment abhor ſach cringing ; and the excel- 
lent Wits had rather be troubleſome than 
diſembled ; and much rather may 1 ſay, they 
had rather be troubled than flattered. Thofe 
that are wiſe are neither willing to be de- 
ceiv'd, nor defirous to deceive ; they are not 
willing their judgment ſhould commit an 
Error ary more than their Will. If we do 
not ſee the Artifice of the Complaiſant it is 
our Ignorance; if we do diſcoyer this and 
yet endure it, *cis an intolerable Ambition. 
This compliance is proper only to the looſer 
Souls, and freedom is natural to the gene- 
rows, If the Hypocrite is thought the moſt 
guilty. of all Sinners, the Flatterer may be 
deem'd the moſt pernicious of all Enemies; for 
28 the former would impoſe upon the Eyes of 
the All-knowing God ; ſo the latter would al- 
ſo abuſe the Eyes of them that are Wiſe. And 
as God abhors a falſe Devotion, ſoa wiſe Man 
ought to deteſt a falſe Amity. 

BUT IF this Complaiſance were not 
dangerous, yet it is infamous, both in thoſe 
that receive, and in thoſe that pratiſe it. 
It is a ſign of weakneſs of Spirit to let it cor- 
rupt us; and the Ladies that have a good 
Jadgment cannot be pleaſed with this faſhi- 
Q 4 onnble 
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onable trick, of finding Vices and Vertnes 


where ever one will. 
Ariſtippns ſaid, That the only fruit he had 


received from his Philoſophy was to ſpeak; 


plainly to all the World, and to tell freely his 
Thovghtsof things. The good Minds ſhould 
have no other aim but this, nor any other 
ſenſe of things but what they declare ; though 
the Vulgar may perhaps endeavour only to 
conceal what they think. I eſteem very much 
that other Philoſophy which tavghr the 
Diſciples of it this one thing as conducing 
enough to a good Life alone, which was, 
That they ſhould always obſerve the Sun, to 
the end they might thereby learn, that, as 
that Planet ſcatters even the ſmalleſt Miſts, 
ſo a good Conſcience will diſſipate allmanner 
of diſguiſe and conſtraint. All this Artifice 
is a ſign either of Wickedneſs or Cowardiſe, 
and of a Spirit very feeble or very ill diſpoſed, 
As Prudence and Courage are inſeparable, ſo 
Policy and Weakneſs - are always together, 
Recds yield more to the Winds than Oaksdo; 
and Foxes are more crafty than Lions, the 
fearful than the generous, and the little Spirits 
than great ones. The beſt and wiſeſt 
Minds ordinarily hate tricks and cheating, and 
if at any time they make uſe of Artifice tis 
only as a counter-poiſon ; it is never to do 
evil but. only to avoid it, *tis not to aſſault 


any others, but only to defend themſelves. It 


is one of the moſt noble effeits of Magnanimity 
£0 
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to' lave and: to hate only openly. - -Beſides, 
thoſe that are wiſe muſt be always equal, -but 
the Complaifant are under a neceſhty. af 
changing every moment ; there is nothing cet - 
tain or ſteady + in their humour,” any more 
than in their looks, becauſe that as wellasthe 
other depends upon the humour of the Per- 
ſon they . would pleaſe. They are forced 
ſometimes to condemn- in the fame hour that 
which they have before commended, or to 
extol to the Skies the ſame thing which they 
had before damned to the bottomleſs Pit. 
Complaiſance then has commonly attending 
upon it theſe two ſhameful qualities, Cowar- 
diſe, and Inequality or Unconſtancy. 

I ſpeak nothing in all this but what the 
Complaiſant themſelves will own ; and fo 
thoſe that are moſt expert at this Trade will 
not addreſs themſelves to any but the un- 
taught, and meaner Wits: They are like 
thoſe Mountebanks that produce their for- 
ry Medicines only before the Ignorant 
Vulgar. They that have but a ſmall meaſure 
of Knowledge can lift up the Mask and de- 
ride the Cheat; they will more regard what 
theſe Perſons are in effeft, than what they 
are in the Opinion of others. And if we uns» 
derſtand this matter rightly, we ſhall know 
itis from hence that they who mightily love 
themſelves do alſo love thoſe that flatter 
them; for it is very ſeldom that we can 
find together much knowledge and a-great. 
admiration 
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admiration -of our ſelves. They that well 
know themſclyes and what they are, will give 
no-heed to the Complements that aſcribe to 
them what they are not. They therefore 
that Idolize. their own Opinions have an A+ 


verſion for all thoſe that contradict 'them :: 


They, like Abab, love none but the fawning 
Prophets, and they care not if one does de- 
ceive them, provided he flatter too. 
Certainly there are too many of the Ladies 
like Jezebel in her Hatred of Ekjeb,1 mean that 
hate thoſe who reprehend their faults z like 
the Apes that endeavour to break the Looking- 
glaſſes wherein they- ſee themſelves, becauſe 
theſe diſcover their Uglineſs. Nevertheleſs 
I wiſh they could underſtand, that a good Ad- 
monition, or a Reproof well given, is of much 
more advantage to them ( as Solomon —_ 
than the moſt coſtly Pendants at' the Ears. 
confeſs, that when ever a Reproof is given, 
it ſhould be ſoftened as much as is poſſible that 
it may not give the receiver too much pain: 
But yet it muſt be ſaid, That if there be 
ſome ſmart in it, the Ladies ought to reſolve 
that they will endure it, ſince it may be uſe- 
ful to them, and ſerving to their Honour ; 
and a ſeaſonable- Correftion may contribute 
more to the - ornament of the Mind than 
Jewels at the Ears can do tothe adorning of 
rhe Face. Bat on the other ſide, if any 'do 
ſo love and admire themſelves as that they' 
cannot bear the truth when it ſhows _ 
tne 
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their defefts, ſuch a Humour ſhall eaſily be 
conquered by Complaifance. As they make 
it a very eaſie and ſhort Work to a Beſjeger 
who give up the place they ought to de- 
fend, ſo it is not difficult to conquer that 
Perſon by Flattery whoſe ſelf-love betrays 
him. Complaiſance has no difficulty to ſur- 
prize our Minds when it has an intelligencer 
within us of this fooliſh ſelf-admiring hu- 
mour. It is like thoſe Thieves that have their 
correſpondents in the Houſe they deſign to Rob 
that ſhall open the Doors for them in the 
_ when People hzve no thoughts of 
defending themſelves. As when Eve was 
gain'd, Adam himſelf follow'd ſoon after ; 
ſo when the Inclination is corrupted by Flat- 
tery the Mind is not long before it yields: 
This Compariſon ſeems not to be much a- 
wils, ſince the Complaiſant have the ſhifting 
Tricks of the Serpent as well as his Poifon, 
md eaſily ſlide themſelves quite in there, 
where the leaſt part of them is admitted; 
and in that they accoſt our hamour to de- 
banch our Reaſon, and make the former pre- 
kent the Apple to the latter. 

They therefore that perceive that their 
good-nature carriesthem to the Love of Com- 
plaiſance, ought to be always upon their 
fvard : They muſt never be drowſje or care- 
leſs leaſt the Flatterer like the Serpent ſhould 
ſeduce this Eve. It is in this-Caſe that the 
Ladies are in a great deal of danger, if wy 
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do not take pood notice, that Complaiſance 
will ſhow them ſpch Fruits as promiſe Life, 
but will give them Death. Certainly they 
ought to conſider well this Example, where- 
in they may ſee how much miſchief this 
thing did to the firſt Woman, in giving her 
Courage to Sin, in permitting her that which 
God had forbidden her. Thoſe of her: Sex 
ought to remember that they have Enemies 
that flatter, to deſtroy them, and accommo- 
date themſelves to their humour that they 
may enſnare their Judgment. 

iN MY OPINION it were anexcel. 
lent remedy againſt the miſchief of this, for 
the Women to conſider {ſeriouſly what they 
are whenany praiſe them for that they are 
not. To judge whether theſe Painters have 
drawn our Picture true, we muſt confront 
the Copy and Original, and obſerve whether 
the Pourtraiture drawn for us be according 
to our Nature. There is nothing ſo contre 
ry to Complaiſance as Conſcience : this does 
very often condemn vs even while that is 
commending. But as the Slanders of the 
Malicious do not hinder but thatiwe may 
be very good; ſo notwithſtanding the Ap- 
plauſes of Flatterers we may be very blame- 
worthy. Complaiſance then is the Capital 
Enemy of Conſcience, it would extinguiſh 
this Divine Light, it -would lull this 
careful Sentinel aſleep, it would ſilence this 
inward Monitor which ought to have a - 
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Df Complailance, 237 
ſtant liberty to ſpeak to us, and who laſhes us 
with remorſe if we deſerve it, while the 
Complaiſant are flattering us with Praifes. 

What is there then in Society ſo pernicious 
as this? when it hinders us from acknowledg- 
ing our faults, and would have us continue 
in them and make our errors the Diſcourſe 
of the Werld. It is for this reaſon better 
that we undergo Cenſure than Complaiſance ; 
becauſe it is leſs dangerous to be accuſed than 
praiſed falſly : The Wounds of a Friend are 
of more worth than the Kifſes which a Flat- 
terer gives us. If we muſt needs commit an 
Error, and take our ſelves to be what we are 
not in truth, it is better far to have too bad 
an Opinion of our felves to the end we may 
be humbled thereby, than to flatter our ſelves 
into an Opinion of more worth than we have. 
It is leſs dangerous to fly from a Shadow than 
to let an Enemy come within reach of us: it 
is better tofear an apparent evil than not to 
fear a true one 3 our fear is herein much leſs 
dangerous than our boldneſs. 

IT ISTRUE that Slander and Flattery 
do both equally make War againſt Vertue, but 
2s the one aſſaults it with a Sword, the other 
does this with Poiſon : for which reaſon they 
ought to have more fear of Flatterers than of 
the Slanderers ; as they would more induſtri- 
ouſly ſhun thoſe Enemies who hide their de- 
figns than thoſe that openly make their War. 
But let us ſee what in the end becomes of the 
Complaiſaat, 
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Complaifant, with all their falſhood, with al 
their diſguiſe and dawbing. As ſoon as their 
Artifice is diſcovered, they are held in abhor. 
rence, they remain ever after ſuſpeted by all 
the World ; they are never lov'd any longer 
than till they are known. And, to ſay the 
truth;the content which Complaiſance affords, 
and the diſtaſt that is ever cauſed by a free- 
dom, are both equal, but of ſhort conting- 
ance. At firſt the Candid and Sincere are re- 
pulſed, and the Complaiſant are ray 
but experience changes the Sentiment : 
Complaiſance at the end gains the ſame Aver. 
ſion which the freedom met at the beginning, 
As Solomon ſays, He that rebuketh a man, after. 
wards findeth more favour than he that flatterath 
with his tongue. The one begins with a thort 
ſweetneſs, to end in a long diſtaſte and bit- 
terneſs ; and the other begins with a ſlight 
diſguſt, but ?tis to continue in a ſatisfaRtion 
the more ſolid and durable, The one is like a 
Medicine which does not diſtaſte ys but to 
give us Health, the other like a Poiſon which 
is ſweetned that it may kill, Hence it comes 
to paſs that herein Complaiſance has effetts 
quite contrary to thoſe of the truth that 
correCts us : In that all the World cſteem and 
ſeek this trath before it appears, and when 
they ſee it, it makes their Eyes ſmart, and 
offends. On the contrary, all the World 
blames the Compliance of Flatterers, but 
when it comes near it pleaſes and bewitches = 
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Dt-Complaiſance, 239 
We cannot hate the latter nor love he former, 
but only during their abſence from us. 

NOW THAT WE HAVE THUS 
SEEN what thereis of Evil in Complaiſance, 
let us next examine what it has of Goodneſs 
or Uſefulneſs in it. Whatever ſome may ſay 
of this, it may be as far diſtant from Flat- 
tery,.as Prudence is from Craft, and Courage 
from Raſtneſs. And if it ſhould be ſaid that 
at leaſt jt is very difficult not to run outof 
ane into the other, this were to deceive ones 
ſelf as much as if we ſhould think that a Per- 
ſon cannot be Liberal unleſs he be Prodigal, or 
that we cannot poſlibly ſeparate a Mediocrity 
from an Exceſs, | 

I readily own there is often a Compliance 
that is baſe; as when Cyneebus commended 
Demetrins Phalereus for that he kept time in 
ſpitting when he was troubled with a Cough. 
| own that the Flatterers may abuſe this excel- 
lent Vertue, but what one is there that they 
donot abuſe? What is there ſo Beautiful or 

Divine, as that the Ignorant or the Wicked 
cannot prophane it? May they not even do 

ul withtruth ? Thoſe that boaſt themſelves 
of a good Adttion they have done are not they 
guilty of Vanity though they tell no lye in the 
caſe? We ought not therefore to condemn 

Complaiſance, for that there are many that 
do not know the right uſe of ic. It is extream- 
ly good in its nature, though commonly it is 
very bad in mens practice and uſe of is. , 
An 
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And tit this may the better appear, isit 
not true that this great freedom which many 
praiſe does very often proceed not from an 1n- 
teerity of Manners in the Man's own ſelf, 
but from Conceitedneſs rather, and from Ya- 
nity and Imprudence. We take pleaſure to 
contradict ſometimes, becauſe the fear of be- 
ing overcome makes us loth to confeſs even 
the truth icſelf. Nevertheleſs though I ſhould 
grant that this ſharp reprehending hamour 
does not come from a bad Principle, yet at 
leaſt it muſt be ſaid of it, That 'tis a bad 
effeft of a good Cauſe. Thoſe that are ſo 
rude and uncomplaiſant are ObjeCts of Com- 
paſſion, though they be Learned and Verty- 
ous. One may fay of them what Plato {aid of 
Xenocrates, That notwithſtanding his Know- 
ledge and his Honeſty, he had need to facri- 
fice£o the Graces, If this rudeneſs be un- 
becoming a Philoſopher, how ſhall it be com- 
mendablein a Lady ? As geatle ſweetneſs is 
natural to their Sex, ſo Complaiſance ought 
to be inſeparable' from their Aftions and 
Diſcourſe. 'Tis true I do not approve of 
that which appears affeted and conſtrained 
when it endeavours toPleaſe: but alſo I can- 
not excuſe thoſe Women that put on ſo much 
Gravity as to become Moroſe. Sweetneſs and 
Severity are not contrary, but only different 
things ; and Prudence may put them into {0 
perfect a Temperament, that the one may give 
haſtre to the other. at 
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Alſo 1do not rhean ,- that to render them. 


ſelves' Complaiſant , they ſhould 'univerfally 


approve all chiogs; theſc-are two extreams 


'eqtally blamable z ts take 'upon one to'com- 
*plement '6r contradidt indifferently in all forts 
'of 'Renegunters.” Thoſe Spirits that coiitra- 
dift everything, are ſowre or preſumptaons, 
-thoſe 'that approve of all, are ignorant or 
-(owardly. Thoſe Women that make Pro- *© 
fellow of Contraditting all things, do - this 
ether our of Inclination, or with Artifice: if 


this be from Inclination,' it ſhows the rugged- 
neſs of their Humour; if from Artifice, they 
are vainly proud of a little Wir. Certainly 
let it proceed from what it will, it cannot 


aways ſuceved ,” it is always joyn/d with a 
vicious Temperament, or 'an imprudent'De- 


ons and is'in Perſons ill born , of il in- 


How oubleſbtne are theſe Wonies iwOon- 
rerſerion } 'IF they did but 'regard the pub- 


lick Good f6 much as they do their own pri- 


vate Sativfaftion, they would vow atf' eternal 
Solitude and Retirement; and wottld''never 
how themſelves but when People ed 
Mortificatiot, Let us do what we' wHll, 


forbear to do, *cis impoſſible to content ain. 


if the Company do not to their'Sent?- 
ment, they are vexed'; if they follow their 


ren Fro they kites begin 'to have + 


bite contrary; = that by 
my cohradit without ah 


_— 
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commend a Vertue, they. will detraCt: and 
condemn it. If any condemn a Vice, it is pre- 
ſently their Part-in,;the Scene, /to excuſe or 
defend it. They value ;and mind not what 
their Opinion is of any (thing, provided it be 
contrary £0 that of others. If, you praiſe 
them, they will. accuſe you of Flattery;/'if 
you do not commend them, they will con- 
demn you for ungrateful ;, if one ſpeaks be- 
fore them, one is a Babler ;. if one does nat 
ſpeak, he is diſdainful, They will find ſome- 
thing to blame, both in our Diſcourſe, ori 
Silence 3 they will condemn both Converk- 
tion and, Solitude. 

To ſpeak rightly of this. Matter 4 we myſt 
fay that the Women of this Humour are al 
moſt always proud there, where the Complai- 
fant are.commonly humble: For; to deſcribe 
- a true Complaiſance rightly, we muſt, ſay % 
nothing but /a patient. Ciyility', or... a. civi 
Charity. As the Love whigh Chriſtianity 
teaches, endyres, all things 3, {0 gþe, Compla- 
ſance of Morality, after a fort, ; does as much: 
although the Motiyes, of, theſe ;yre different, 
in that the one. proceeds from: a. Deſire bo 


pleaſe God, the other from a Delive to plea] * 
Men. After all,” we ſhould - find: js no df * 


.cult -thing to be, complaiſant., and; to- bex 
with the: Infirmities and ImperfeCtiens of + 
thers, if we would but conſider, [that wed 
no more herein than what we often have need 
of for ou ſelyes. But this is the. a4 
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neſs. of - = that . they cap neither, ſhow 


Mercy to others, nor ſuffer that 'any others 
1d go. Juſtice to them, or uſe them as 
they hereia do deſerve. 
Thoſe omen that have not ſo much Com- 
jg Fu to beat with the leaſt Faults, have 
tov Humility to endure that any. one 
u jet oy their greateſt Crirties. They 
pes will always abuſe Reproof as 
emſelyes do? ? and that it will not beuſed to 
rut, but tq injure. They deſpiſe the Opi- 
gion of all the World, and would have all 
Meh adote theirs - They are as well Impa- 
tient as Inſolent ; and have as much Vanity 
8 Rudeneſs, And if at laſt either thelr, Ig- 
norance Hf the_ Evidence of Truth obliges 
theni t9.. conſent, of hold their Peace,” yet 
their Mien and Looks. contradict ill - and 
after that” tlieir Month has niade-a Tee, 
their ſilence ſtil] continiies the War. 
canthere 27 ore troubleſome "in Greta 
on rn S\ Enos - ainly this 
per were " fmich better” 1 
b th Connek ation, 1 do he ” 


ry ahh but. wh! y Sine times teaſdn and 
K fe! r, t bites to find out ty a 
we A reader. Diſcourk ſe the more 
ew ed of the” 7<bbjec Lu 

x: ſonhe *; 4 ther 5 ip 
me fear and Ml Futon leſt we be diſorder be 
or fall ot; At leaſt ir ſhvdld 'be atwdrs re- 
Dembre that Diſpure in Cohverfarion is 
| R 2 War 
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BD! Camplaiimee, 245 
lron, but alfo to ſhow the Pole, ape rg 
tho the greateſt Spirits, as well 35 the 
t tens thoſe th at have Eyes, and at- 
was oſc that ae hae an - IN who know 
and. un its force, they . that do 
nos Jeb cs fegl . Jngrach, it has a ſecret Very 
r the,conquer ng of Hearts, it isa Load- 
bone thats _— xy [ mean the moſt 
wiſh ata 
- Itjpſ us even when it re- 
proves- © dorunot with an impetuous vi- 
The the Hail , but " path as Snow. 
ou Snow .he cold, yet it w 
the Earth as in a we of Wool ( Tie. 
the Haly. Ghoſt compares it )tothee 4 may 
cheriſh and keep warm the Seed that js n.it. 
je vary eas "Though Karon va FI ic 
omew agreging,, yet it to 
good Deligns and Tow Undertakin bud 
and ſprout in our. | 
obliges while it afarwy Pie this 
ſtrikes it is but with a Rod of Roſes; where 
it ſtrikes ,it leaves a Flower inſtead 'of a 
Wound. -. Witbout .this the bag ook trop 
but a Reproachz without ule eB on is 
Iojurious, Praiſe is, diſagreeablg, and Canyer- 
ſation troubleſome. | 
' _ .Complaiſance is nat a blind Yertue, it has 
Eyes as well as Hands, it does not ſtrike blind- 
fold : There are ſome faults it reproves, and 


. Jome it bears with : it endures what it cannot 
R 3 hinder 
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hinder and prevent. Andin truth, excepting 
che brotherly ' Correftion to ' Which Chriſti. 
anity obliges us, what matter” is * i t6 
us if many Erre,' or if 'they have ill Opinions, 
unleſs 'it be in'matters of Conſcience" pr that 
concern their Salvation? As we do npt under- 
take to heal all that are Sick,' 'we are mot 
bound to endeavour the undeceiving | of all 
thoſe that are in Error. 'Weſhould have ho 
leſs . trouble and difficulty int hecoming the 
CorreCttors of 'afl the ill' Opittions 'in the 
World, than if we ſhould go abont to heal 
all the Diſtempers that are in it. 'We have 
not this in charge, this care appertaigs to the 
Providence of God and not to us.” 
Belides what need is there that we ſhould 
ſpeak all” our Sentiments , pr make known 
every Where all. that 'which diſpleaſes* or 
contents'vs ? .One that is wiſe onght* well to 
conſider always that which he Taye but” he 
is never bound to fay * all that” be thinks. 
There is no need that'fgr the avolding of 'a 
lye, | he ſhavld fall 'joto fndiſcretion.' 'To' be 
free, he does not 'need to be Uncivil ; we 
do not injure Truth every time that we do 
not ſpeak it. We are always forbidden to ſay 
that which is falſe, - but we are notcornmand- 
ed to fay always. all that is true. 'There is 
no Law that obliges. ns to ſpeak 'all- oxr Sen- 
timent*, or to diſcover” all our Thoyghts 
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Ons the: other fide, this great liberty. of 
ſpeaking is not only unjuſt or troubleſome, but 
alfo dangerous ; this lmprudent plaianeſs pro- 
vokes the' moſt mild ' Perſons, when the true 
Complaiſance would. ſoften the moſt rugged. 
Clytus loſt the love of Alexander by ſpeaking 
too: freely. Scipio won the Heart of Syphax 
by having treated him with gentleneſs: The 
one by Complaiſance preſerved his Life in 
company of a Barbarian ;, the other by- uſing 
an indiſcreet freedom loſt his by an intimate 
Friend. Daily experience affords us examples 
enough of this ſort, ſo that we need not ſeek 
for them in the Hiſtories of paſt Ages : we 
ſufficiently find every day, that without Com- 
plaiſance, we become odious, and intolerable 
to all the World. Where there is no Com- 
paiſance there can be no Civility, and with- 
out theſe two lovely Qualities, Society cannot 
be but very troubleſome. Eſpecially let the 
Ladies obſerve, that as their Faces cannot 
pleaſe without Beauty, ſo neither can their 
Converſation without Complaiſance. 

BUT THAT WE. may ſay what yet 
further concerns them : . Afrer we. have ſeen 
how Complaiſance ought to be prattiſed, let 
us now take notice how they ſhould receive it. 
Let us learn the difference , there is between a 
Complaiſant Perſon and a Flatterer , for fear 
the Ladies ſhould take the one for the other, 
The Example of Panthea ſeems to me ſuffici- 
ently famous 'to make'.a good Diſcovery of 
R 4 this. 


this. 0 $od aha watt Modeſt: than 


Fair ; ſhe:defpiſed praiſes as muchſhe deferv'd: 
Periections 


them. Lucian deſcribing the of 


her Wit and her Face, companed- her .'to the- 


AMimerve of Phidias, and the Venus of Praxiteles, 
Panthes would not 20cept of the- praifes that 


feem'd toher exceflive,, nor endure that they» 


ſhould compare her:to the Goddeſſes. Lucian 
to-give an anſwer to this, and to-juſtifie the 
Compariſon be had made, ſhows, in a very 
few words, the difference that there is. be- 
tween the praiſes of anOrator and thoſe of a 
Flatterer, 

We ought not ( faysbt ) when'we would 


praiſe a'thing, to compare it to.that which 


1s below it, or this were t0-abate / the merit 
of it: norito that which is its equal, for that 
weretodo no more'than if it were. compared 
with its ſelf : But the Compariſon ought to 
be made with ſomething that is more- excel- 
lent, to the end that what we __ may have 
the more of brightneſs.and 1 A Hunter 
( ſays he )) will not comparea good ſtout Dog 
to 2 Fox,. when he would commend him, be- 
cauſe this were too mean a Compariſon ; nor 
to a Wolf, becauſethis is a thing too like him: 
but rather to a Lion who-has more of Force 
and Courage. If Praifes are without Foun- 
dation they are Flatteries: If they are without 
Ornament, they are injurious; Thoſe who 
can join Ornament with merit in doing this 
are juſt and allowable in what they as 
[4 
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[t were $lattery £6 praife anethat' 1s cracked ' 
for her fine Shapes, 1or one that'is bald for 
the finer Hair ſhe has,” It may be ſcen ac+- 
cordirig; £0 this reaſoning (of | L«ciay, That 
in praikng what is lietle may be elevated to 
indifferent; and what is indifferent to excel- 
lent. A commendation onght not to lye, but 
it may /amplifie: It:ought not to be prodigal, - 
bot -may-'be liberal. There is a great dif- 
ſerence between a meer Hiſtory and a Panegy- 
rick ; (it isnot enough for this latter that it 
do'barety deſcribe,bur it ought likewiſe to car- 
ry in it ſome Ornament and Pomp, 

The Ladies may judge from -hence that 
there is more difference between prailing and 
flattering, than there is between drefling and 
painting the Face. © We may plainly fee in the” 
example. of this -Orator, how: praiſes ought 
tobe given ; and 1nitheexample of that Lady 
we may ſee how they ſhonld be received. Z#- 
can ſhows that he underſtood well the Laws 
of his Rhetorick, and Panthes teſtified, That 
ſhe was not ignorant of thoſe of 'Decency and 
Modeſty. 1 grant there are very few that 
like her do make a Conſcienceof recaving the 
praiſes' that are given them, though they be 
entirely exceſſive: | know that the vanity 
of many is no leſs Sacrilegious than Sawey, 
when they receive from their Idolaters the 
names of Angels and Divinities without any 
Xruple : I know too, and grant that there is 
more occaſion to exhort to reſtraint —_— 

| y 
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liberty in this matter. - '/Nevertheleſs they 
ought to conſider : that they muſt not vio- 
late the Laws of Decency ih obſerving thoſe 
of Modeſty. It is neceſſary: that Prudence 
ſhonld ſhow them a certain way between In- 
folence and Incivility. If Chriſtianity: does 
oblige them to deſpiſe all ſorts of praiſes and 
eyen thoſe that are moſt juſt, neverthele it 
15- convenient ſometimes that Complaifance 
do approve theſe praiſes in . the Countenance, 
even when Humility does deſpiſe thenr in the 
Soul. Herein they owe always their Con- 
ſcience to God, and ſometimes their Mien to 
the World ' and Cuſtom; 

But to finiſh this Diſcourſe on that part 
which is of greateſt importance : If they per- 
ceive themſelves moved with the praiſes that 
are given them, they. have no more to do but 
to look into theinſelves, | that ſo they may find 
a remedy for this in their:own Conſcience. 
As we are the leſs afflited when we know the 
it} imputed 'to-us to be falſe ; ſo we ſhall-be 
the lefs proud for our-Commendations, when 
we find that the good aſcribed to us is not 
truly in ns. We muſt therefore defend our 
felves from Flattery as from Slander, by the 
knowledge of our ſelves. For as Conſcience 
may comfort -us' againft falſe accuſations: by 
ſhowing, us our Innocence : ſo it may humble 
ns,- while we are flattered, by ſhowing oy our 
Defetts.  And- if ic be not; enongh for this 
purpoſe to conlider our. own ——— 
"EFF & 
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— Of Complaiſance, 25: 
ſt us conſider moreover how much Treachery 
add Decejr there 'is in others! How ranch 
Falſhood there is mingled with "the Aﬀairs of 
the World ! 'They who have the looks of ad- 
mirers, have ſometimes the Hearts of Mur- 
derers ; oftentimes they who praiſe us in their 
Diſcourſe, diſparage usin their Thoughts. 
Loy like the Exrydice of the Poets, 
are liable to find Serpents under the Flowers ; 
As their Sex is carried naturally to Gentleneſs, 
their Enemies put Poiſon in what they love, 
and lay Snares where they are ſure they will 
pa The Flatterers wonld do them leſs 
harm, if "they 'wonld take more 'heed to the 
'Defignsof ſuch Men than to their Diſcourſes: 
They would the" better know thoſe who diC- 


: 


"gle the truth if they would repreſent to 


emſelves that there are three ' Conditions 
neceffary to 'the ſpeaking well *; © that there 


'nft be Reſolotidn, Prudence, HA Friendſhip. 


When Reſolution is wanting, they will palli- 
ateand dawb: when Prudence ard Amity are 
abſent,” they are Injurjoos. ''The 'Cowardly 
Spirits dare not fpeak ; the Impradent know 
nat how to do'it ; and Enemies will not. 


Laſtly, Thatthey may give and receive Com- 


plaifance the more Innocently, ſhe that is wiſe 
muſt rooſider, that this is in all thoſe caſes 
forbidden, whetein 'we have more care 'to 
pleaſe Men than God.” It goght tobe conſi- 
der'd, that oftentimes .the Righteous God 


, Condemns” thoſe Aftions* that” Men proſe; 


and 
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ther. 


of 1 Binth or Nature , and E- 
ducation. 


O W N that Plas.had 


are Nature, as agpus 
© Knowledg As Gros a 
have ES t the 
tx Or. Bye r no. 
| $5, when a, That the gra 


e: by Natare, and by: Fortune; 
by Art, Nature makes Men; 

| OI | the Pictures of them; For- 
- and Art can give burTalt 

.and SCICNCe: Plato ſeems to.me more the Hy 
mane than the Divine in. this Opinion: The 
Woo 055 ane ih Srgent that Nature 
and Fortune haye of them in all that 
whichthey do,thatismoſt admirable: Tings 


.f 
and, we Ib te on 
0 ' 
gal ai oh rr not have them to defen efend 
him when God Tall Gonna him . the 0- 
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other is Btind, if &rt dots not opens 
Without Art, noo carl well 
How many great Fortunes d6- 
. 4 {&. oFetthrown for want” 6f'! Coridndt ? 
ow 1 , Whoſe good Parts lie 
Edvcation ? 'T ſhall not 
ſpeak kite of wie Fortane tan db; but only 
of Nat; te and Aft, or rather of Birth and 
z that. it may be ſeen, *which of 
theſe tro. onght'to have the reater part'in 
the Lives arid Attions of the Ladies. 

\fT SEEMS inthe firſf- place, chars 
irth i Aol Way ques i” —_ thag 
ct with t£ vantage, 
 donbr HA ” ood, as 2-34 — _ 
fa out Difficulty. ' Kk tihppy N#- 
kT tio more nocd of Rulcs than a good 
Conſtitution of, Meier: A good «+ 
better withour Edycation, - than an 
"with the beſt Edpcation. 'As there is 
ihe the teaff'Star In the Sky, but is of fi 

AO Work and has tnore '6f Force than 

contrib Pittore : $o'it thuſt 
that the Adv; which 


« &ſ | muſt ay wich 

L'2 otic, 354 painted thing to a' 

'bled before &- ; as heretofore 'the thice 

Ooddeſſes were re Perir, T belitve he wood 
| give 


254% ._Þf Nature 
gave the ſame; t:that Paris Hogan 
that. he would declare, the more n 
mean the. more native, to. be the fairelt. 
Tho. a, Face, be ,not.-adarn'd,. we, Jay; 
Beauty -in 'it, if it be there; io tho” Ny 
natural ne are nos, Fanny, the 
ill make their Strength and Excell be 
bran d. : Syppoſe. Pearls ..be pig gt 
| Mud, "we may yet ſee, ſomething, of, their 
Laltre, eveh in the ogy of. the ilth.; and 
tho? a Perſog that: has good natural. Parts 
be. brooght;up in Obſcurity; yet her -good 
Bicth will ,always dart out, ſome Rays, ;and 
make ſome Signs of Vertue ſhine in her Looks, 
Thoſe Women. that. have this Advagtage do 
all thingy with the berter| Grace, and ſuc- 


_ ith/more Equality,.in all Hhele iter 

with N 

: The Veftues go which © have an  Tocfioa 
Rn thoke tq 


Hon endure 
we have - none, C, pans more. ; cally 
that which is Ja us by FE, ig we 


have by, art End ry, who | herein 
t6ſembles, np Mothers ,;. ays, take 
More.carg hes Fes 
Have br forth, than of hls (+) 
"Woman: does. 25 the Earth, whic EE 
grant © Plants. ow ay 


ohne 200 thole. "which, 1 LE 


$4 Gardener in,.ic. 
.are like t creams 
) heal ;/ without ' any 
__ "them 
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themto make them paſs along :: . But the Eb- 
fefts of Art are-like 'thoſe Pipes that- belong 
w, Fountains which-are always wanting fome- 
thing 'or other; tobe done to them. That 
which comes from Nature is: the 'more equal 
and the more aſlur'd. EN. | 

And ifthere may be many fonnd;- who love 
rather 'to follow, their Nature, than to re- 
AOUNCce - it for the: Aﬀectation of ſomewhat 
elſe, tho? it may: feem- better : 1 thiok their 
Opinion is very:ireafonable ; for in truth, we 
ſhall fucceed better in cultivating: that which 
is indifferent in our ſelves, than in imitating 
that which is: excellent in others. > If Daved 
fought better with his Sling, than; he could 
have done with $he -Weapons of Sad, and 
ſtruck his blow- ſarer with the -Equipage of 
a;Yhepherd than: with that of 'a Warriour : 
So-likewiſe we-may:do more with Nature on 
gur fide, .than wish:all the Endeavour in the 
World,;,: if- the exaCteſt. Method, - and the 
moſt pompougo$tyle do not {uit with our 
Temper: -. Lo 9750 7 ] 

How ſuperfigous; :and ;onprofitable is that 
Labour, that wouldacquire 2 Pexfettion. whieh 


s-CONtrary; 10 our; Humour, when that which 
-*: bpt indifferent is ;not worth uy Imitatiaa; 


and thay whichis excellent is above-it ? | That 
«hich, is maſt £xgelent in all things, is whdt 


$30vgt be acquirX4 by Art; | As for b 


;Wbo.can acquire the; Yigour of it? © As for Di- 


| &s: Who cat AcQuire the Subtilty,and rea- 
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23s .'Pf-Natave' 
Aineſs necellary'to it? As for' a-good Grace ; 
Ces WapLEG. 
; which Painters know- not how to 
—_ nor the Poers tyideſeribe;, and which 
'is-felt- much berter that it eaq be expreſ{@? 

-Belides, what necd- is-thers't6 light" vp 
Torches whenowe have the Sun ſhining: 
-ns ? ' And what: need to revive the Light of 
Art, 'wher weckave that of Nature ?*© This 
4s not only ſaperfigons,' but \atfo ſharneful and 
-more difficul.: And in-trothy; whatever pool 
'Rutes, -or whatever fine'Exdimples we fo 
there is ſorwevimes- more» Difficulty to do ' b 
another: does;/i than to-do more'; i'iv Tels 
hard toſurpals than. juſt to: equal thejw 3 be- 
[/onuſe it'nfay be; 'ro do mere there needs no- 
.ching bur Forte 'or-Courage' 4 but to U# Joſt 
much, theve: muſt be Meaſure and: wi 
gon” | 1t may be muctreafier to 
-Man than: if we are 'confin'd 
that ſort 66 Puce which te ofes ; Ce ln th 
:@wrmerCaſewedepend apoirour ſelves; but in 
the latter we muſt our going by ins 

' Would there, not in"this be a great deal of 
Conſtraintand Wearinefs? Would it tict,theo 
; be betterito: follow: pray ok # , 
-ded.it be hoy contrary to Reaſon 7 Wert it n6t 
Fo plepriaurggebrh and 

edby that to chuſethe PerfeRtion weet- 

teavour 5 vi men regart? the Nature /of- the 
-Mold: in which they planethelr Trees or ay 
"Unix Seods? - Certainly, + —_—_ 
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and Education. 257 
Art it is nothing but a Labyrinth that con- 
founds us: We ought to take wing and fly upa- 
bove it rather than-vex our ſelves with ſearch- 
ing the way out, among ſo many windings, 
where vulgar Souls' are wont to loſe them- 
ſelves. It, is true that excellent Wits as well as 
the Birds may ſometimes walk in Paths z but 
alſo they ' fometimes fly up above all; they 
ye their Wings as well as their Feet ; they 
the force of their Genius as well 2s 

the Rules that Art preſcribes. | 

If we did but. well know how ta diſcover 
the force of our Temper, we ſhould have it 
leſs difficule to ſucceed in any thing we hada 
mind to undertake. When we renounce our 
own. humour to imitate that of another, we 
reſemble them who forſake a good Patrimony 
to go. and ſeek their Fortune : We -do like 
Mwrk Amony, who might have loy'd a moſt 
excellent Beauty in Rome, and yet he went as 
far as Egype to ſeek one. far inferiour. -Cer- 
taiply. to renounce our own humour that we 
may take up another, is like the leaving an 
Oftews for a Clopetre; it is to deſpiſe what 
is our own, as that Romen Prince did, though 
it be very excellent-; to love a ſtrange thing 
though that be but indifferent. Let the La- 
dies take notice, That they ſhall much better 
ſucceed in all that they door forbear, if they 
know how to diſcover and learn the exceſlency 
or worth of their Temperament. 


S Here 


2z8 Dk Nature 
Here'is the ſconrce of the greateſt diſorders. 
.While we are ignorant bf what Nature can 
do, we would fain'be acquiring what it can- 
not. A 'chearful humonr would fain affe&t 
the | Gravity of the 'Melaticholick, /and the 
Melanchotick woutd'-ﬀe& the Vigour and 
Fierceneſs'. of the' Choltrick. Inftead 'of 
finding 'out 'what'thefe is 6f p60d in our Hu- 
mour, we'quit it whole, and go-out of our 
ſelves to follow an' e&ample that 4s inconve- 
nient to us, and that Hihders theraifing our 
ſelves to'any higher poifit' of Perfection, If 
we conld'but obſerve the Seeds of Vertue that 
Natvre has ſcattered in ns, we might, without 
doubt; iretider -our ſelves the 'more perfett, 
and the more happy. WeThould become 'the 
more Perfect, 'hecatſe 'we ſhould have lefs 1a- 
bour'to acquire'a perfeAtion conform, to our 
Humour rand we ſhowld be the Happier, 'be- 
cauſe our Aions woul@be withont conſtrai 
and we ſhould employ "none bur ſuitable 
agreeable tmeans for the attaining that Felicity. 
Bot it is "an Unhappineſs < ſays Cicero) 
that we' ſuck in error- as it were with our 
Milk. ' That we may "obey Cuſtorn, Truth 


moſt 'give place to Vanity, and Nature to þ; 
Opinion. We are ſo confounded in the Vark þ 


ety of Opinions, and Impreſſions that they 


give ts from the Cfadle, that we cannot re 
trieve our ſelves even when we are at me hi 
we 


ſufficient for the making this RefleCtion. 
are Ignorant of the Capacity of our own 


Genius, She 
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Genius, and take more notice of what others 
do than of what we our ſelves are able to 
do. In-this we-are like thoſe unnatural Mo- 
thers that careſs and ſhow kindneſs more to 
the Children of others than their own, and 
love better an adopted Child than one born by 
themſelves. This is from want of conſider- 
ing that if we would go where Nature calls us, 
we ſhould more often, come near to | per- 
feftion and happineſs ; and, from the 
want of conſidering too, that whatever ,we 
do which is contrary to our Humour, it 
can have neither Freedom, / nor 'a good 
Grace. 
| DENY NOT forall this but there 
xe bad Inclinations : and there is often that 
which needs reforming in our Humour ; but 
we have herein great Evidence of the Power 
of Nature, in that *cis ſo difficult a thing to 
correct the DefeCts of our Temperament, or 
to overcome the Vices we are naturally ad- 
dated to. And this is not only true of par- 
cular Perſons, but alſo of whole Nations. 
i Flhere are Vices naturaliz'd to Countries, fo 
tw Þ that they cannot be rooted out but with - 
rt great deal of difficulty and labour. Let 
he fs do what we can we ſhall never get a per- 
r&- Ft Victory over natural Inclinations. If 
s,Man be a lover of Learning he reads 
ors to the point of Death : If the other 
Wl F born with the Gift of Rallery, he jeſls 
uw, Fa-to the laſt moment of his Life. 
9 2 
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260 Df Nature . 
To have a defire to conquer entirely ones 
Nature, is as if a Man would fain leap away 
from his Shadow, or be ſeparated from him- 
ſelf. We may mortific our natural Paſſions, 
but we can never utterly kill them ; we may 
hinder them from domineering, but we can- 
not hinder them from rebelling. 1f they are 
ruled, yet they will be troubleſome ; we may | 
ſtop and reſtrain their courſe for a littk 
while, but afterwards they will break ont]; 
like an Impetnous Torrent, and carry awayf 
all that ffands in their way. At the begin-{{ 
ning Nero could be wiſe for a few Year, fh 
but atlaſt, the ConduQt of Seneca muſt gin] i 
place to his Temper, and the Perſon If a 
ated be changed for the Perſon he was. | 
We return to our ſelves: There will a1 þ 
ways ſomething of our Humour eſcape Bf be 
notwithſtanding the Efforts of Reaſon of lic 
the Precepts of Philoſophy. If our ill-14C 
ture does continue tamed for a while ; yet i the 
will do at length like the Bear in Martial 
fell upon his Maſter and devoured him, 
after he had been tamed many Years. 
ſtrange are the Effets of Nature / There 
ſome who perhaps ſhow not the Vice 
their Temper but towards the end off 
Days. Pliny had reaſon to ſay, That 3 Jati 
mong the Indians there are ſome Countng 
where the Hair of the People is white wilNac; 
they are young, and grows black with 5f duc 
ſo we fee ſome Perſons that are much { 
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ſtrained and well governed while they are 
young, who in a riper Age give themſelves 
to nothing elſe but Sports and Liberty and 
Debauchery. There were in them the Seeds 
of Evil that did not ſprout nor put forth till 
the Autumn of their Lives. 

Nature will have always its Courſe, and 
what Education ſoever may be employ'd to 
correct it, yet in the end it will make appear 
what of Good or Evil it hasin it. Thereis 
a inſtance ſuffigiently famous among the La- 
des to demonſtrate this, that is, in the two 
Daughters of Auguſtus > They were both + 
brought up in the ſame Court, they had the 
ame Inſtruſtions, and the ſame Examples, 
ad nevertheleſs Livie never cared for any 
but Licentious Company ; and Fulis always 
bved the Converſation of ſuch as were ſo- 
ter and wiſe. They were ſeen at the pub- 
In lick Shows, the one ſarrounded with Lewd 
14 Courtiers,the other with Philoſophers. Tho 

I theſe Princeſles had the ſame Education, yer 
| were very different in their Courſe of 
life ; and while they both follow?d their In- 
dination, the one was Vertnous, the other 
exyDebauched. Thus we ſee what a good or 
s Find Nature can do : Let us now obſerve how 
theJubſolutely neceſſary it is to have a good Edu- 
ation 


WHATEVER 15S ſaid in fayour of 
WiNature or Birth it ſtill ſeems to me thar 
ton is yet more requiſite. The former 

S 3 depends 
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depends upon Chances,” and the other upon _ 


onr Endeavour; Education is necellary to 
all ſorts of Perſons. [t makes thoſe Women 
that have a good Temperament become the 
more perfe&, and thoſe who have. a bad one, 
it renders the leſs infupportavle. 1t gives 
Luſtre to the one'ſorr, and repairs in fome 
meaſure the DefefAs of the other. As Lead 
was more valuable when form'd by' the Art 
of that Excellent Statuary Phidias, than an 


unſhapen Lump: of Gold ; ſo an indifferent 


Nature will ſucceed better with an excellent 
ducation, than an excellent Nature with an 
| Education. 

We have mentioned /in the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe the Three Principles of Plaro, but 
here we -mnſt place the Three Principles of 
Platarch. - We can do nathing with any Per- 
feftion- ( ſaid he) in Vertueor in the Sciences 
without Nature, Knowledge and Uſe. Na- 
tare gives the Capacity, Reaſon ſhows ' the 
Rules, and Uſe gives us Exerciſe for the ac- 
quiring a- readineſs and habit. Knowledge 
without Nature is rude, and Nature without 
Knowledge is blind ; but both the one and 
the other is ſtill imperfe@t without Expeftence. 
We may ſee then how neceſſary Education's, 
ſince-it ineludes Art and Experience ; andin 
that it poliſhes and- compleats what Nature 
had but begun. If Nature gives Matter, it 
Education that gives Form and Beanty. 
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It js far this reaſon that, our Anceſtors. were 
of Opinion, we are, indebted but little leſs 
to thoſe that teach than to thoſe that have 
begotten us 3 ſince: if, the latter have given us 

ife, the other give us Knowledge, ' without 
which, Life would be. but troubleſome and 
unpleaſant. It. was for this reaſan that the 
Lacedemonians choſe one of the wiſeſt and 
moſt, able Perſons among their Magiſtrates 
for the Inſtruttiog,. and bringing up of their 
Children, It was for this reaſon that Ereocles 
would needs have old Men given in Hoſtage 
to Antipeer rather than young Perſons, fear- 
ing leaſt their youth might be Forrnghes in 
a Foreign Country, It was laſtly tor this 
Reaſon the Pythagoreans were wont to ſay, 
That the Education of Children. is the Foun» 
dation of Common-wealths. , ,_. _. 

And in truth they were nat inthe wrong, 
when they believed that the Hank of 
Effates and Provinces @epends much; upon the 
good Education of - Children. ; | for. *tis no 
eaſie matter to retain,the People in due $'\þ- 
tion when they are brought pp with 
Principles of Rebellign,, Moreover, Nature 
only gives us a, ſenſe of. , private good and 
advantage, but Education teaches us the ſenſe 
ne ought to have of the Publick. Intereſts, 
Nature carries us to Liberty, but Education 
keeps us within our Duty. 


S.4 Good 


Good Education then is altogether neceſla. 
ry to both Sexes, whatever good Fortune they 
have in their Birth : How good ſoever the 
Mold 'is, yet there muſt- be an Husbandman 
and there muſt be Seed to make it bring forth 
aCrop of Corn; ſo though our ' Nature be 
excellent in jts ſelf , there muſt ' be added 
moreover good Inftructions and good Ex- 
amples for the making it bring forth good 
Fruits: I may well ſay further, That as the 
beſt Mold bears nothing but Briers if it be 
not cultivated, ſo the beſt Natural Parrs pro- 
duce but 'very ill things if they are left with- 
out Diſcipline. Nature employs all her force 
towards NM'things, it is neceſſary then that 
we retrench our Inclinations, as the ſuper- 
floons Branches of Trees are pruned away, 
that ſo the Sap may be all ſpent upon thoſe 
which muſt bear Fruit. 1 confeſs that we muſt 
ſometimes have regard to temper, for that 
as every ſort of Land will not dear every 
fort of Seed, ſo every Humour is not capa- 
ble of all forts of Impreſſions, If Na- 
cure without Art has no certainty z Art with- 
ont Nature has no ſtrength nor ſweetneſs: 
It muſt needs be then that in this caſe the 
Forrp muſt have Matter to ſaſtain it, and the 
Accident muſt ſupport it ſelf by ſome Sub- 
ſtance. 

I CONFESS that Nature is ſomewhat 
necellary to our ſucceeding well, but it muſt 
alſo be owned that it may be conſtrain'd ; _ 
Tha 
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that there isno leſs labour neceſſary to the 
excelling in a Vertue to which we have an 
Inclination, than for that to which we have 
none at all, In truth this Point of Morality 
is not leſs agreeable than neceſſary. That 
we may not abuſe our felves then in this 
matter, it is convenient to obſerve that Na- 
ture does not give us an Inclination to Ver- 
tue ſo much as to the extreams about it. 
It mounts to an Exceſs or falls even to De- 
feft, if jt be wh faſtened in the point of 
Mediocrity by the means of Education and 
Art. Nature needs either a Bridle or Spur, 
it either freezes or burns, it paſſes from 
one extream to another, if Education does 
not ſhow it the Middle where Vertue 
dwells. 0 
Upon the whole, when Nature carries us 
to any exceſs, as to Raſhneſs or Prodiga- 
lity, we are thought to have an Inclina- 
tion to ſome Vertue there, where in truth 
we do only encline to a Vice. It is for 
this reaſon that Morality has mych more 
difficulty to cure the Diſtempers of the Soul, 
than Medicine has to heal thoſe of the Bo- 
dy. Phyſick hardly heals thoſe Diſtempers 
that proceed from Want , and Morality can 
hardly conquer thoſe which proceed from 
Abundance. Phylick more eaſily retrenches 
what js ſuperfluous, than it can repair what 
is wanting, Morality does more ealily repair 
than retrench. 
Sq 
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So much truth there is in this, that we have 
ſometimes moſt difficulty to do well even on 
that. ſide to which our Inclination moſt car- 
ries us. It is harder for a Prodigal Perſon 
to become rightly liberal than for one that 
is covetous. . It 1s more caſie to raiſe a De- 
feft up to a Mediocrity than to bring an 
Exceſs down to it. Behold the reaſon of 
this: It is becauſe the Exceſs allures us with 
more of Pleafure than the Defe&t ; and though 
the two Extreams are equally Vicious, never- 
theleſs we carry our ſelve$ more freely to 
that which is exceſſive than to that which is 
defeftive. We rather chuſe "what is 'too 
much than what is too little: We love to 
be ſwoln and puffed up with Far, even till 
we grow unwieldyg rather than to be mea- 
gre and lean: It ſeems to us as if there were 
more Courage and Excuſe -for Tranfſpreſ. 
ſing by Prodigality than by Avarice, and by 
Raſhneſs than Fearfulneſs. 

It is certain thenthat Nature gives us no- 
thing of Regular ; it only ' makes us Prodi- 
gal, or Raſh; ir is only Art'or Education 
that can teach vs how we moſt govern our 
ſelves to be rightly liberal or courage- 
ous. It is not difficult to judge from hence 
that they who ſeem to have the beſt Nature, 
have need of the beſt Education, to the end 
they may retrench or regulate that which 
Nature has given them. Let us declare the 
truth: A Lady born with the faculty of 


Speaking 
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Speaking readily, will, without Education, 
become 4a meer Tatler': 'A. ferious Hamanr 
will become Moroſe; , AX Prudefit Wit” will 
grow crafty and ' deceitfyl. Nature wan- 
ders if we do not condudt , and guide” it ; 
even the force and vigour of it becomes 
prejudicial, if we have not” Art and Light 
for it to make uſe of. | 
BUTIF I fuppoſeall that which I have, 
been laſt ſpeaking may be falſe, and that 
it 1s more eafie to become exactly Vertuous 
in that to which. we incline than in that 
which we do not incline to, what praiſe 
then would be merjted hereby ? What great 
matter is it for a Man to be good, when 
he cannot be'bad ? What honour can we pre- 
tend to deſerye . in being Vertuons there 
where we cannot offend but by conſtraint, 
and endeavour ? If there be good fortune in 
this, yet there is no glory due to it, It 
i5no more a matter of Praiſe to have a Vertve 
ſo natural tan to be born with a fair Face 
or a robuſt Body, And, to ſpeak rightly con- 
cerning this matter, it muſt be ſaid, Thoſe 
Vertues which are natural to us proceed ve- 
ry often from an ill Principle ;_the Patience 
that is natural comes from Flegm and Stu- 
pidity ; the Boldneſs that is allied to the 
Temperament, comes from Ignorance or want 
of Wit. And eſpecially fince there is no 
liberty nor choice in the matter, there can 
be neither any glory or merit. 
But 
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Butif 1 grant there is ſome knowledge 
and. choice attending the pratice of thoſe 
Vertyes; yet certainly where there is fo 
much eaſineſs to do what is done, it muſt 
be reckon'd to deſerve the leſs Praiſe, It 
was. not ſo much a matter of wonder to 
ſee Demades become a good Orator as it was 
for, Demoſthenes to be ſo: 1 ſay Demoſtbenes, 
becauſe Nature had ſeemd to deny him both 
Tongue and Longs; and yet he rendred him- 
ſelf ſo admirable in Eloquence, that his Ex- 
ample alone is ſufficient. to ſhow that there 
is almoſt nothing impoſſible to Art, and that 
there is hardly any defet which we 
may not corre(t, as he did his, by labour 
and ſtudy. It is in this that we merit the 
greateſt glory ; when notwithſtanding a na- 
rural repugnance and averſion, that we have to 
do well in any caſe, yet wedo not fail to ac- 
quire a habit of deing it. Certainly to raiſe 
a Vertue ina Temper that is contrary to it, 
is to do as thoſe Kings, who, to ſhow their 
Power, cauſe Palaces and places of Pleaſure 
to be made in Neſarts and upon Rocks. 
What a glory was it to Heraclides to become 
a Philoſdpher , when he had ſo very little In- 
clination to Wiſdom? and for Socrates to 
become a good Man, who had fo little Diſpo- 

tion to Vertue ? What a glory is it to ſee a 

erfon Chaſt while Nature makes the Blood 
boil high in the Veins? How glorious was 
it to ſee a Philofopher drag a trembling Body 
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to the Wars, and to ſee a Spirit bold while 
the ſenſe is weak and fearful ? In truth, I 
love better the Contage of Cato than that of 
Ajax. 1 like the Boldneſs that is founded in 
Reaſon,rather than that which praceeds from 
the Blood. I do not wonder at all that the 
Blind make nothing of Lightning, or that the 
Deaf are nat terrified at Thunder. '1n the 
ſame PropAtion that there is a want of the 
knowledge of an evil, there muſt be, withour 
doubt, a want of the fear of it. That only 
amazes me, toſee ſo many great Perſons wlto 
have acquir*d the Habits of many Vertues, 
when they had not the leaſt Diſpoſition to- 
wards them. 

There is then a much greater Glory in con- 
quering the Repugnancy that we have to 
Good, than in ovly letting our ſelves be car- 
ried on with the Inclinavion that we have na- 
turally to it. And upon this account it is, 
that Education is altogether requiſite ; ſince 
this poliſhes yet farther a good Nature, and 
corrects the faults of a bad one. It is for 
this Reaſon, 'that there is not a Perſon fo 
unhappy in his 'Birth, who may not with ſome 
bopes afpire after PerfeCtion ; fince we have 
the Examples of ſo many great Spirits, that 
have ſurmounted | the Wickedneſs of their 
Temper, .and conquer'd the natural Averſion ' 
that was in them to Good. For this Reaſon 
we ought to have a freat Eſteem of Educa- 
tion, fance it will ſerve us a3 our Orcaſion re- 
| quires, 
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ere both for Food and Phyſick : It heals. i- 
empers, and it maintains Health : . It im- 
proves what is Good, _ and corrects that which 
1s Evil. | 

LET US PROCEED to that which 
is of moſt Importance., That- we may ſuc- 
ceed well in this Matter we muſt begin be- 
times to render our ſelves capable of. true 
Goodneſs, by the Means of a religious Educati- 
on; ſince whatever the natural Repugnance may 
be, that we bave.to any Evil, there is ſtill c- 
nough of Vertye to be acquired, and of Imper- 
fection to be, overcome, to give us a.great 
deal of Labour. Obſerve here the Advice 
which ſeems to. me of more than ordinary 
Uſefulneſs. We cannot ſet our. ſelves .top 
ſoon to learn. the Hatred of Vice, and the 
Love of Vertue. I . cannot. approve of the 
Opinion of Heſrod, who forbids to teach Chil- 
dren any thing before they are. ſeven years of 
Age. And1 like that of. Cryſppus much bet- 
ter, who maintained, That: 1n the ſhort Life 
of Man, there could be no Time well afford- 
ed to be loſt. ..Can we begin too ſoon to heap 
up thoſe good things in which we can never 
become rich enough? Can we ſtudy too early 
any Science, in which we can never be ſuffici- 
ently perfect. 

Men complain of the Length of Art, and 
theShortneſs of Life. But if we would acknow- 
ledge our Errour herein, we ſhould own, 
that this Unhappineſs comes not from _ 
that 
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that our Life is too ſoon at an end ; but from 
our Beginning in Vertue or Learnivg too late, 
We might render it much the longer for the 
Knowledge of good things, if we would begin 
to live and to ſtudy together, They that do 
not awake till Noon, have no right to com- 
my that the Day is too ſhort ; They might 

ave retarded the Evening by making a dili- 
gent Uſe of the Morning, Since we cannot 
{et the Period further off, at leaſt let us begin 
the ſooner : "Let. us advance the Beginning, 
fince we' cannot keep back the End. 

When 1s _it then that they -ought to take 
care about the Education of Children? Cer- 
tainly they carinot begin too early to teach 
them 'that 'which they ought to praQtice 
thiough their Whole Lives. As Lelius among 
the Heatheris tanght his Daughter from the 
Cradle the Laws of Eloquence, that ſhe might 
know how to ſpeak well; So S. Ferom taught 
Pacatula 'the Laws of Chriſtianity from the 
very Breaſts, that ſhe might know how to live 
religiouſly. What is there we ought rather 
to know 'than Religion? and wherein can we 
more worthily employ the firſt Fruits of our 
Reaſon, and the firſt Eſſays of Speech, than 
to acknowledge and adore him who has given 
bs one and the other of theſe ? 

Foſephus ſays, that the 1/raclites, by the Come 
mandment” of Moſes, knew the Law before 
they knew' their own Names. It is horge 
abouts that we ought to begin our Ch ; 
Educa- 
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Education. It ought not to be faid, that at 
fuch ari Age we are capable of fo ſerious a 
Knowledge. Certainly Childhood is capable 
of learning the Laws of Religion, if it be 
not of putting them in PraQtice : This Ape is 
capable of the Funftions of the Memory, if 
not of thoſe of the Judgment. Therefore the 
Poets feign, that the moſt ancient of the Muſes 
is Mnemoſyne, that is to ſay, the Memory; to 
ſhew that this is the firſt Thing whereot we 
are capable. For, as there can be nothin 
expected from a Field that is never ſown ; ſo 
there can be nothing hoped for from all our 
Endeavours, if this Mother of Arts and Sci- 
ences lies barren. It ought therefore to be 
rendred fruitful betimes by an holy Educa- 
tion, to the end it may produce wholſome 
Effetts, when we ſhall have the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon and Underſtanding. Children are capa- 
ble to receive, if they are not to produce. 
They are capable of Impreſſion, if not of 
ACtion. | 

The Knowledge of Good, forms it ſelf in 
the Soul, juſt as the Seed ſhoots in the Earth: 
There is a time when they are hid; there is 
another when they flouriſh, and wherein they 
bezr Fruit. Ah, how happy are thoſe Wo- 
tmen, that know Heaven before Earth ; and 
learn Devotion before Vanity ! This divine 
Foundation can never be ruin'd : What is im- 
__ at firſt in this clean Paper, can never 

"got out again. The holy Scent wy 

whic 
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which the new Veſſel is perfutn*d, will abide 
init a long time. For this Reaſon, ?*tis high- 
ly important that they ſhonld have Impreſſions 
of Good made in them, before they be ex- 
poſed to thoſe of Evil.And if Quiniilien wiſh'd, 
that even the Nurſe ſhould be Eloquent for 
the making an Oratour, and for . the bet- 
ter Forming of the Speech of Children; there 
would be reaſon allo to deſire that ſhe were 
devout for the better Forming of the Con- 
ſcience, and to lay betimes the firſt Founda- 
tions of Vertue. 

I do not intend herein, that we ſhould 
begin all at once to make Children ' learn 
the higheſt Myſterics of our Religion : We 
muſt accommodate Inſtruction to their Minds, 
2s we need to do Food to their Stomachs ; 
and give them firſt Milk before we give them 
any ſolid Nouriſhment. I know well enough 
we cannot reaſonably attempt to make the 
little Creature ſenſible of the Grandeur of 
the Eternal Glory, which would deſire a Su- 
par-Plum more; or to teach the Worth of 
Obedience to. her that lifrs a little Hand to 
ſtrike her Mother. I know well, that the 
Knowledge of Chriſtianity has, as Terrullan 
ſpeaks, certain Degrees, and even ſeveral 
Ages, wherein to grow and raiſe it ſelf by 
lxtle and lirtle. 

But after all, ſuppoſing that Children can- 
not comprehend that which is ſo elevated, . 
muſt we therefore not teach them avy thing 
but what is ſuperfluous = idle ? Why is = | 
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do we think, that they are always in ACtion, 
and play ſo many Tricks ?. Is not this as a fi- 
lent Complaint of the Time which they are 
ſuffered to loſe? Is not this a ſign that 
they want better Employment ; and that e- 
ven already they might be buſted about ſome- 
thing elſe than in Play, and about Babies? 
I do not herein' deſire that, any ſhould faſten 
themſelves upon my Opinion, I have not ſo 
great an eſteem of my own Thoughts, as to 
be willing to impoſe them for a Rule to all 
others. But let us obſerve what S. Jerom ſays 
cancerning the Education of the young P«- 
catxla; and which may be of great uſe to 
thoſe of her Sex. 
* As ſoon (ſays he) as She ſhall have paſ- 
* ſed the Age of ſeven Years, let her learn 
< the Pſalter by heart,and let the holy Scripture 
&* be all the Treaſure of her Soul: She ought 
* to begin to be inſtructed (he adds)as ſoon as 
© ſhe begins to bluſh. As ſoon as they are capable 
* of Shame, they are capable of . Diſcipline. 
* From the Time that they ſhow the Marks 
* of their Conſcience upon the Countenance, 
* it ought to be believed that Remorſe has 
© taken place of Innocence ; ſince they alrea- 
* dy know to put a Difference between 
** Good and Evil. See here the Opinion of 
that holy Man, which perhaps, may ſeem 
too ſevere to a great _ But let the World 
think of it what they will; the Corruption 
'of Educatien which we commonly ſee is an un- 
parallelPd Diforder ; When we may ww, You 
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Perſons allow*d all manner of Liberty; and 
that they are praiſed for that which they 
ought to be correfted for; and as if there 
were a Fear that they ſhould not learn to fin 
ſoon enough 3; they are accuſtomed to ſee 
and to do Evil, to the end they may have 
the leſs Fear, when they ſhall be arrived to 
a riper Age. 

THAT NONE MAY accuſe me of too 
much Severity, I declare, that too great a 
Reſtraint is often very dangerous; and the 
Danae, whom the Poets tell of , was corrup- 
ted in that Tower where her Parents had 
ſhut her up, to keep her ſafe. This Soli- 
tude was more dangerous to her, than Com- 
pany might have been. I own, that as Wa- 
ters pent in, ruſh with the greater Violence 
when they get looſe ; ſo thoſe humours that 
have been too hardly uſed, fly out with the 
pouter Licenſe, when they can meet with a 
avourable Occaſion. Laſtly, I grant that 
there ought to be Moderation uſed in this 
Matter: That they ought not to have all 
things permitted, nor all forbidden- them ; 
that Prudence ſhould ſhew us a certain Path 
between Licentiouſneſs and Tyranny; and 
that we ſhould mannage wiſely our Promiſes, 
and Threatnings; our Sweetnefſs and Ri- 


gour. 

BUT HOWEVER, in my Opinion, 
Reſtraint is more ſafe for this Age than Li- 
berty : And if one has not a very good Un- 
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our Duty much better than the Cords of 
Love. Gentleneſs is good for thoſe who 
7 have fome Knowledge and a good Wit ; but 
to thoſe that want theſe, it 1s very danger- 
ous. If they have a good Nature, Liberty 
may corrupt it : If a vicions- one, they want 
nothing but Occaſions or Opportunities to do 
ill. It ſeems to me convenient to treat young 
Perſons as they do thoſe that are fick : We 
muſt have regard to what is profitable to 
them, not to what would be moſt pleafing, 
There 1s too great Hazard in committing 
them to their own Condutt: Diſtruſt jn this 
Caſe is one of the fitteſt Parts of Prudence; 
which ought not only to regard the Evils im- 
pending, but alſo thoſe that are poſlible, ſo 
as to make Proviſton againſt them. By keep- 
ing them at a Diſtance - from Temptation and 
Opportunity ; at leaſt, we take from them 
the Effefts, if we take not: the Deſires: If 
the Venom ſtays with them of a vicious Incli- 
nation 'it is hinder'd from hurting. And that 
we may the better make ir appear how far 
the Fear of Danger ought to- extend, let us 
obſerve, that S. Ferom did forbid to the 
young Pacatuls, not only the Company at 
izalls and Comedies, but alſo even the Af 
ſemblies of the Church, when there was Dan- 
ger. Theſe, in truth, are Holy Places; but 
there are in them ſometimes Spectators and 
QOtcaſions that are Profane. 

BUT IF WE uire further into the 
'Original of Evil, we ſhall find that the greateſt 
Danger 
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Danger of Corruption for young Children, is 
very often Domeſtick. And if many Davgh- 
ters have the Vices of their Mothers ; this is 
by Imitation as well as by Reſemblance in 
Diſpolition, A bad Example has no lefs 
Power and Influence in the Matter of Edu- 
cation, than the Blood has upon the Birth. 
| bluſh. when I confider the Diſorder of the 
Age. How is it poſlible, that this Child 
ſhould not be addicted to Gaming, who has, 
perhaps, hardly ever ſeen his Father without 
the Dice or Cards in his Hand ? And how 
can this Daughter be Chaſt, who knows her 
Mother daily ſighing after her Gallants ; 
who ſees her, every Moment receiving Love- 
Letters ; and never hears her ſpeak but of 
Walks, and Aſſignations that are ſuſpected ? 
Beſides this; How can we reprove them- for 
a Vice, who have ſeen us committing the 
ſame? To ſpeak the Truth ; Whatever 
Menaces, . whatever Lectures we give them , 
ſtill the- Example ſhall have more Power to 
carry them to ll], than Corrections or For- 
biddings can have to withhold them from ir. 
As the Vine lifts it ſelf upon the firſt ſup- 
port. it can find; ſo Childhood conforms its 
ſelf ro the firſt Model that ir ſees: Not 
being yet able to aCt by reaſon it moves by 
Example. Childhood receives the bad Impreſ- 
hons ealily, but they cannot be defaced again, 
but with a great deal of Difficulty. And if 
the Apoſtles ſeem'd ro find it difficult to drive 
out a Devil from one that had been polleſYd 
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from his Yonth ; we ought to believe this'a 
Miracle very rare, The Converſion of a Per- 
ſon debauched from his -Childhood. When- 
ever the Education is bad, Vice gets ſo 
deep rooting in our Souls, that it is in a manner 
impoſſible to get rid of it. And let it be 
judged what Hope there is of ſaving a Per- 
ſon, when a vicious Habit is added to a vicious 
Nature. To oblige Mothers to think the 
more ſeriouſly of this Matter, we have ma- 
ny Examples, as well ſacred as profane, 
which might be produced ; but I ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf, toſhew them that of the Exry- 
dice in Plutarch, This illuſtrious Lady being 
now well advanced in Years, made her ſelf 
be taught the Arts and Languages, to the 
end that ſhe might be able to teach them 
her ſelf to her Children. She did not at all 
think it ſufficient to give them Life by bring- 
ing them forth, if ſhe cid not alſo render them 
vertuous by. their Education. How lovely 
is this Example! From hence we may learn 
that the Mothers who have no Merit nor 
Goodneſs, ought to acquire it; at leaſt, on 
purpoſe for the Inſtruftion of their Children, 
And if a Heathen had ſo much Care for 
the teaching of her Children to ſpeak well, 
how much more ſhould the Chriſtian Ladies 
have for the Inſtrnting of theirs to live well? 
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Of an Equal Mind under Good and 
Bad Fortune. 


T IS NOT, a ſmall difficulty to de- 

termine whether the Women are more ca- 
pable of Moderation in a good Fortune, or of 
Patience ina bad one, Whether they are 
more ſubje&t to Deſpair under AffiAtion, or 
to Inſolence when they are Proſperovs ; ſince, 
to ſpeak the truth, both Grief and Pleaſure 
fometimes do no leſs harm ro our Spirits 
than Froſts or great Heats of the Sun do 
to Flowers; and as a Flame goes out by 
either too little or too much of the Matter 
that feeds them, ſo the Spirit is loſt by. too 
little or too- much of Contentment. If our 
Fickleneſs be well examin'd, it will befound 
to proceed from theſe two ſources. For- 
tune aſſaults us with Sword or Poiſon : It de- 
ſtroys vs either with the Face of a Syren,or with 
that of a Fury: and for fear leaſt we ſhould 
avoid the miſchiefs ſhe intends, ſhe will em- 
ploy even that which is good to the doing of 
us harm. 

Let ns not diſſemble our weakneſs ; we wa- 
ver both in one and the other Fortune. 
And as the Painters obſerve, the ſame 
wrinckles of the Face ſerve both for laugh- 
ing and crying ; ſo certainly experience ſhows 
that we lavgh and weep very - often 
Sf like 
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like Children for the ſame cauſe. 1 will fay 
ſomewhat more ; The ſame Perſons who re- 
joice too much in what. favours them, are 
alſo too fad under evil. The defect as 
well as exceſs cauſes inequality in them ; and 
as thoſe Bodies which are very ſenſible of hear, 
are alike ſcnſible of cold ,- ſo thoke- Spirits 
that ſuffer themſelves to be too. much oyer- 
taken with Grief, do alſo ſuffer themſelves 
to be too much tranſported with Pleaſure ; 
they are commonly the ſame Perſons whoare 
ſubject ro Inſolence and Impatience. There 
are few Perſons who know: how to regulate 
their Reſcntments, and whq can ſhow a 
{ſtrength of Spirit on great occaſions of Jay 
or Gricf. Thereare few thar arc like Spcra- 
res in this, who always ſhow'd a Coyntenance 
and .Mind cqual in all ſorts of Occurrences. 
We Tuffer our ſclves tobe carried awaywith 
the Stream; Occaſions command ns; We 
are like thoſe Birds that are ſwimming upon 
the Water during a Tempeſt, that are cxalred 
or abaſcd by the Wave that carries them. 

LET NOT ANY imagine now that 
to deſcribe an equal Mind [| will make a ſtt- 
pid one. I defixe the Ldy to be Prudent not 
Linſenſible. [ do not mean that ſhe ſhould 
(quite. rid her ſelf of Paſſions, but that the 
ihould rame them. This would be no lets 
12jzuſt than impoſſible. * But if this were a 
thing that could be done, were It not a very 
inhumane Philoſophy that ſhould renounce 
Compaſllion and Mercy, or Love and Hope?! 
A 
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A great Perſon of the preſent time had 
reaſon to ſay, That to think of taking away 
the Pailions entirely, were to propoſe the 
turning of a. Man into a Rock, or a God, 
by putting him either too much above, or 
too much beneath reſentment. The Opi- 
nion of Epidtetws in this matter ſeems to me 
admirable. We ought not to be without Af- 
fection ( ſays he ) as the Brutes, nor with- 
gut reaſon as Fnals, but we ought to be fo 
ſenſible as ſtill tro know how to oppoſe Rea- 
ſon to Grief; becauſe when we live after that 
manncr, we ſhow that we can be Sick, and 
can cure our ſelves; that wc have both a 
ſence and wiſdom. Or otherwite' we ſhould 
not have an equality of Mind, but a ſtupi- 
dity : and it were to ſhow that we have cithcr 
no reſentment, or no reaſon to govern It. 

And in truth, 1 cannot approve of a Mind 
conſtant after rhe Stoical manner. The Wiſe 
Perſon they would frame, reſembles the Ce- 
neus jn Pindar, who had a Skin ſo hard that 
It could reliſt Arrows_and Darts, though he 
were perfeCtly naked. 

Their 1lnſeniible Philoſopher ſeems to be 
compoſed of Adamant ; he is ſhut up cloſe, 
but will not acknowledge himſelt a Priſoner ; 
though he grows old, yet he does not think 
himſelf wearing out ; he is Ugly, but very 
agreeable however; he is. a King, but enjoys 
nothing but his Arguments ; he pollclles all 
things, but brg3 bis Bread ; his Fancy ſerves 
aun for a Horn of Plenty; even in Poverty 
It 
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it ſelf ; and, to ſaytruth, he is not happy, 
but only becauſe he is unwiſe. 

This Stoical Spirit will not ſuffer itſelf to 
be touched with Joy any more than with Sor- 
row. To beof an equal Mind according to 
the Mode of this Selt, one muſt not put ones 
ſelf to any trouble if a Friend be Sick, or 
Unfortunate. We ought not any more to re- 
joice at a Good Fortune, than to make our 
ſelves ſad at an Evil one : A ſtate of good 
Health ſhould no more render uscontent, than 
that of Sickneſs. We muſt even paſs from 
one to the other of theſe without any reſent- 
ment of the change. 

See here the equal Mind of the Stoicks! 
But is not this a very extravagant Morality? 
Muſt it not be ſaid, That thoſe who maintain 
this DoCtrine might more fitly call chemſelves 
Poets than Philolophers ? And are not their 
Wiſe Men like the Mighty 'Knights in Ro- 
mances, that ſtop Rivers, and encounter the 
Stars themſelves, and carry away every where 
ProdigiousVictories ? It is not at all of this ſort 
that I delire a well compoſed Mind to be; | 
do not ſeek for an imaginary force of Mind, 
and fuch as would deſtroy Humanity inſtead 
of regulating it. 1 delire only a Wiſdom 
that 15 poſſible and reafonahle. 1 declare, 
That there are times and occaſions wherein 
one may very juſtly weep or laugh, and may 
be joyful or fad. Alfo I judge, that when 
Exphrante had loſt an Excellent Wife, he had 
reaſon to complain of his Philoſophy ; for 
that 
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that it commands ns ( as he ſaid ) to love 
that which is good, and yet forbids us to be 
grieved when we have loſt it. 

Since we ought to expreſs a joy when we have 
with us an ObjeCt that pleaſes ue, may we not 
alſo teſtifie ſome regret when we have it no 
longer? That which any poſſeſs with love, 
they cannot loſe but with grief. It is no leſs 
natural to be ſad for the preſence of Evil, 
than to be joyful for the preſence of good. 
Provided there be no exceſs in theſe things, it 


4s but a mad Philoſophy that wonld forbid us 


the having reſentments ſo natural and reaſon- 
able, To be joyful in the Morning upon good 
Tidings, and ſad in the Evening for bad News, 
this 15 not a Vicious inequality, this change is 
juſt : and as our Taſte is diverſly affeed with 
that which 1s bitter or with that which is 
ſweet, our Mind alſo muſt be moved with that 
which is good orevil. What danger 15 there 
in ownivg that our Soul is capable of joy and 
ſadneſs, as well as our Senſes are of Pain or 
Pleaſure? [n truth it may be ſaid, That Reaſon 
is not contrary to Nature,and it is poſſible to 
ſhow our ſelves wiſe and ſenſible both at once. 

Let us make this Error yet a little more 
manifeſt, There are ſome that think it a 
great eftet of Conſtancy to make no Com- 
plaints of any evil that they endure: but cer- 
tainly there is ſometimes no leſs danger than 
blindneſs in ſo doing : It is a Vanity that has 
coſt many Ladies very dear, while they have 
encreaſed their ill by being deſfirovs to con- 
ceal 
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ceal it, and: becauſe they would not ſhed a 
few Tears,they have been ſeen to Die ſuddenly F 
vpon the place. Since our -Lord Jeſus him» 
felf- willingly teſtified his Grief by weeping, 
and ſurely nane can accuſe him of having an 
noeven or uſiconſtant Mind; we may declare 
That Weeping q"d Complaint do not always 
reſtifie Impatience, but only they ſhow thar 
we arc not utterly inſenfible. Let us declare, / 
That if God himſelf was pleaſed to ſhow that 
he was indeed) Man too by ſadneſs, and 
tears ; wc ought not to be aſhamed ta co 
feſs our ſelves ſuch likewiſe by the ſame” 
ugns and appearances. However it be align 
of weakneſs to do thus, yet is this. ſo uni 
verſal in this World that there is no more 
blame due to a Man for being liable to Grief, 
than for being ſnbjeCt to Die? We are no more 
vaſenſible in this Life than we are [mmortal, 

After all, what advantage is it to be ſullen 
za our Gricts ? Were it not bettcr to diminiſh 
our diſpleaſure by weeping, than to be har- 
dened into a Pillar of Salt, inſtead of Ietting 
this bitterneſs drop out. by the Eyes, or of 
breathing it off with a few Complaints? A 
great Foet had reaſon to ſay, That the 
Years as well as Waters have a right to a pal(- 
ſage, and we ought to moderate only, not 
forbid the uſe of them. Grief is ſometimes 
likea Stream, it ſwells if it be reſifled ;, it flides 
2way and is {pent in the leſs time it we give 
it way. Provided we can overcome this Ene- 
my, what matter is it whether we do this by 
flying 
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| flying or fighting him? But certainly 1 fear 

| may be accuſed for want of Judgment, for 
my inſilting upon this matter , .inas much as 
it ſeems no way necellary to allow Women the 
1 | liberty to complain of their Grievances, and 
the moſt part of them ſeem to underſtand the 
trade of That but too well. They mightily 


t | extol the Conſtancy and Strength of Mind 
+ } that was in //abells, Queen of Spain, becauſe 
t F ſhe did not fo much as complain under Sick» 
d | neſs, and the extreameſt Pains. And never- 


heleſs they find at times enough of their Sex 
who have a Vice quite contrary to her VYertne ; 
fuch who do not only complain with Reaſon, 
bout with Artifice too ; and who would ſeldom 
be long ii], if Complaining were enough to 
t, | cure them. 

e However that be, we may learn from what 
has deer faid, that to have. an equal Mind” it 
n } isnot necellary that we always abſtain both 
ſh } from laughing or weeping, It were a Philo- 
ſ- | ſophy too Stoical, that wonld not permit any 
g | butthe ſame relentment to events, that are 
of | favourable or deadly. 1 judge that according 
A } to the occaſions that preſent whether they be: 
ie | Good or Evil, a Wile Man may be joyful or 
{- | griev'd; yea, | believe that he may complam 
ot | when he has cauſe withour being guilry of 
& | CowarcGlineſs in fo doing : and that he need 
es | not be too much a Philotopher as Peſ/idonires, 
ve | who wou:d nceds appear well when he was 
e- | really Sick. Let us procted further , and 
by | bavirg feen wherein the <queliry of Mind 
hg does 
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does not conſiſt, let us obſerve wherein | / 


does; and having overthrown the Opinion of 
the Vulgar, let us examine that of the Wiſe in 
this Matter. 

I grant then, that as there are many ſorts 
of Winds upon the Sea that can toſs the 
Ships, ſo there are alſo many ſorts of Paſ- 
fions within us to trouble and ſhake our 
Minds: Burt it muſt be own'd that among all 
theſe Moyements there are but two principal- 
ly which cauſe the moſt remarkable changes 
inus; 1 mean, when the preſence of G 
givesus too much joy, or that of Evil too 
much Grief. There are ſome Paſſions that 
make the Blood fly out too much to the ex- 
treams of the Body, there are others that 
cauſe it to retire and throng too much about 
the Heart; and then that dilates or contradts 
it ſelf too much. As it may be ſeen * that 
fair Weather envites us to walk, and a Storm 
drives us into the Houſe: In like manner, the 
Occaſions of joy make us go too much out of 
our ſelves, thoſe of ſadneſs make us retire 
tco much within our ſelves. The Exceſs of the 
one and the other hinders the due equality of 
the Mind. It remaizsthen only at preſent that 
we ſhow which of theſe two Paſſions gives 
us the greater trouble and diſorder ; and to 
tee whether there ve more danger of being too 
joyful in a Good Fortune, or of being too 
iad ina Bad one. | 

CERTAINLY there are more die of 
Grief than of ſoy, and there are more = 
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| wracks in Tempeſts than in Calms. Proſpe- 
FT rity deſtroys leſs than Adverſity. And ir is 


not to be imagin'd that Good ſhould do as 
much Evil as Evil it ſelf, Though all the 
Paſlions are able to cauſe ſome inequality in us, 
yet there is none more capable to deſtroy us 
than Grief: This appears ſufficiently even 
in the Colour of the Face in thoſe that are 
afflifted, and in the diſorder that it brings 
into the Thoughts of the Wiſeſt Perſons. I 
do not wonder at all that thoſe Women who 
are polleſt with Grief are alſo pale and de- 


"4ced, as if they had no Life remaining in 


them : ſince, to ſpeak the truth, Grief is no 
other than a long Death, and Death is no 
more than a ſhort ſadneſs. And indeed Grief 
keeps us too long under Puniſhment. It 
would ſeem a very favourable blow that 
ſhould putan end to our ſufferings though to- 
gether with our Lives. We never ſee any 
that kill themſelves becauſe they are too 
joyful, bur there are many do that fatal Office 
for themſelves becauſe they think themſelves 
too much afilifted ; and who take Death for 
a Remedy to their Grief, How much miſ{- 
chief does this Paſſion do both to Body and 
Soul ? It diſpirits the blood, it infedts- the 
whole Conſticution,. it gives Diſeaſes to the 
Body and Inequality to the Mind: It weakens 
the Inſtruments firſt and then the Reaſon : 1: 
bas ſometimes need of Phylick as well as Phi- 
loſophy to healic, 1 own that there are lca- 
ſons fometinics wherein Afflitions quicie» 
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ns, and open our Eyes; but if we examine 
them throughly, we ſhall find that they dull 
the Spirit more frequently than they awakeri 
and excitc ir. 

And, that we may not diſſemble the truth, 
how many women may we ſee who in thejr Ad- 
verlities become like the Niobe of the Poets: 
who loſt all ſenſe in her miſery and was turn'd 
into 2 Marble Statue?How many are there that 
grow ſtupid, and Immovable as ſhe was, who 
reſtifie neither Wir nor Courage, who aban- 
don themſelves to their Grief, and are to 
fuch a degree diſabled, that they cannot mak? 
one Effort either towards the comforting or 
defending of themſelves? It ought not there- 
fore to be thoughr ſtrange if ſadneſs does fo 
much deſtroy the Wir, .1ince as This is ordi- 
narily accompanied with diſpair, it makes 
no reſiſtance, it ſtands with the Arms acrols, 
it gives up its ſelf a prey tothe Enemy. One 
may judge from hence how much more dan- 
gerons this i5than Joy, for that Moderation 
depends more npon us than Patience. It is 
mach more difficult ( ſays Ariſterle ) ro ſup 
port ones ſelf under Grief, than to abſtain 
from pleaſure. Temperance has its depen- 
dance on our Liberty, bnt Toleration depends 
npon the M ilice of our Enemy. If Joy pet- 
ſwades, ſadneſs conſtrains us : While the one 
folicits, the other carries us along. It 
much more in our power to defend our ſelves 
from the Songs of a Syren, than from the Im- 


petnovs Violence of a Tempeſt. 
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It is for this reaſon that there were ſome 
Philoſophers who wereof Opinion, That Pa- 
tience was the leaſt Voluntary of all the other 
Vertues; ſince to bring that into the World, 
it muſt be that ſome commit Injuries and o- 
thers endure them, and there muſt be Ty- 
rants that there may be Martyrs,, But what- 
ever they think there muſt be much liberty and 
freedom of our own Wills in our Patience, 
ſince *tis capable of a Reward; andif there 
be ſome Pains necellary for the putting on this 
Vertue, this is that which augments the worth 
of it: For allthe World know well enough 
that *ris more ealie to reſolve the taking our 
Pleaſnre, than the enduring of Evil. After 
this, onghtit not to be own'd, that Sadneſs 
has more power to deſtroy us than Joy; and 
that we have more of difficulty to preſerve 
our Minds, even while we are in Adverlity, 
than duning our Proſperity ? Is it not true that 
we are leſs in danger under an evil when the 
remedy depends upon our ſelves, than when 
it depends upon others? And muſt it not be 
confeſs'd, That we are much more excuſable 
when our Enemy kills us, than when we kill 
our ſelves ? 

* Andthat we may ſhow yet further that Sor- 
row is much leſs ſabje& to onr will than ]oy ; 
it muſt be ſaid, Thar we have much leſs In- 
clination to this than to theother. The 
Tears which we ſhed when we are coming into 
the World, teſtifie that wearerather born to 
weep than to laugh. We are born in Tears, 
u We 
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we live in trouble, and die in grief. There- 
fore Themiſtius ſpoke to the purpoſe, when he 
faid, That if we naturally weep it ought not 
to be a wonder, foraſmuch as that when Pre- 
metheus was holding the Clay in his Hands, of 
which he was to Form Man, he would not 
temper It. with any other Water than that 
which came from his Tears. 

The Fable herein conceals a Truth which 
Experience diſcovers to ns every moment, 
But if this betrue of both the Sexes, it is yet 
. more particularly ſo concerning the Women ; 
to whom Sadneſs ſeems to be rather more natu- 
ral than tothe Mcn : For as their Temper has 
much leſs Heat, ſo it is ao much more capable 
of this Paſſion,in Proportion as it is more moiſt; 
Melancholy lodges there as in its proper Ele- 
ment; and upon every the leaſt cauſe for 
weeping, they are able to ſhed Tears ina- 
bundance. As the Worms breed rather iti 
that Matter which is tender, than in that 
which is more hard ; ſo Sadneſs forms ir ſelf 
more eaſily in an Efteminate Complexion, than 
in one that is more Maſculme and Strong ; 
This natural ſoftneſs or delicacy is the moſt 
{enſible of Grief. In ſo much that if that Sex 
would defend themſelves from ſorrow, they 
have not only Fortune to Combarte in the caſe, 
but even Nature it ſelf. This' is an Enemy 
that they have ſa much the more reaſon t6 
fear for that it is Interiour and Domeſtick. 

All this is but lictle yet towards the diſce- 
very of that Miſchicf which Sadneſs may @ 

them. 
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themy. The Ladies 'onght to conſider that 
this Paſſion is not offfy capable to craze the 
Conſtittitton, to disfgare the Cornteriance, 
to trouble the Reaſon, but moreover alſo to 
debanch the Conſcience. It is for this 
Reaſon that the Caſuiſtsforbid it as well as the 
Philofophers. And that they cannot ſay Ad- 
verſity ſhows us Heaven, when Proſperity 
would hide it from vs, Certainly if there are 
Rich Men that are Impfons, there be alſo 
Poor that are Blaſphemers : If there are thoſe 
that are Ungrateful for good, there are other's 
impatient under evil : 1f there are ſome Inſo- 
lent in their Proſperity ,- there are others 
deſperate in their Mifery. 

Let not any objeft to me that God nrakes 
bin be acknowledged ' better by art evit 
Fortune ſent to us thari by x good one: If an 
ſ& this ſorttetimey come to paſs, they mn 
aſcribe it 'to our error and weakneſs, For 
what reaforr is'there to think that God ſhould 
be more viſible to vs in a Privation, than in 
that which is true and folid ? And how can this 
be that he ſhould engrave the Image of his Di- 
vinity it the Evil that he has not made, rather 
than irt the Good which is his Work and Crea- 
tyre. Beſides why cannot we as well bleſs the 
Hand that beſtows Favours, as that which 


ſniites tis ? IF grant that after it has. pleaſed" 
od to attempt the making us love him and-ir 
bas prov'd in vain, He is as it were conſtrari'd 
make us fear hint, But muſt nor the Cauſe 
this be reckond only our own _— 
u 2 an 
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and: Ignorance? Wonld he ever make uſe of 
Severity, .if we would ſuffer our ſelves to,be 
attracted with the Charms of his Love ? 

Let-us declare the Truth : We are no leſs 
liable to offend God under an exceſs of Evil, 
than in a great Proſperity; the Conſcience is 
noleſs in danger in Affliction than in Felicity ; 
the Miſerable may conceive deſigns as dange- 
rous as the Happy ; and if. ſome are refin'd 
like Gold in this Furnace of Affliftion, there 
are many more that are like Chaff conſum'd 
init. Laſtly, that we may ſpeak with agreat 
King to this caſe ; We do: not fee that they 
who fall into the Bottomleſs Pit do praiſe God 
any more; they murmur-even in Hell, but they 
adore and worſhip in Paradiſe. It 1s not the 
Mouth of. the Dead, but that of the Living 
that praiſes and publiſhes his Grandeur and 
Power ;. ſee then the mifchief- that Sorrow 
does when tis exceſſive ;. ſee how it-takes 4- 
way Fervovr from Picty, -Vigour from Action, 
Health from the Body, Light from the Reaſon, 
and Repole fromthe Conſcience. 

NOW AFTER THAT wehaveſeen 
how much the Spirit is in danger under an E- 
vil Fortune, let us ſee how much more it 
is ſo under a good one, - 1 deſire to begin to do 
this on that. ſide which is moſt important. A 
good Fortune makes us Proud, Miſery renders 
us Humble. The one makes us go out of our 
ſelves, the other makes vs retire and dwell at 
home. This conceals our weakneſs, the other 
makes us know it. Alexander bares ay 

crter 
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better that he was Mortal when he ſaw 
his own Blood flowing from him, than 
his Father Philip did from the Meſlage 
of ' his Page, who had it in charge to tell him 
every Morning, That he was but a Man. The 
Son underſtood better our Humane Miſery by 
his Wound, than the Father conld do it by a 
Complement and Meſlage. It is ſometimes 
very hard for one to know her ſelf rightly in 
a great Proſperity. Vanity and Flattery hin- 
der ns from ſeeing rightly what we are. Itis 
for this reaſon we have elſewhere ſaid, That a 
Good Fortune has no more true Friends than 
an Evil one ; becauſe if all the Warld ſhuns this 
for fear of the Charge of Succour,. no one will 
approach the other, but only to deſtroy it. 
Proſperity is not only Blind, but alſo Inſo- 
lent 3 as it. hinders us from ſeeing our De- 
fetts, it does not permit us to acknowledge 
with Equity the Merits of others. What- 
ever reſpects are paid to it, ſtill it believes 
that it merits more than it receives. One 
would never be much concerned to oblige ſuch 
Perſons by any Service, finge they 'will hardly 
believe that we have well djſcharg?d our ſelves, 
Without doubt there are many could not for- 
bear to bluſh if they-would repreſent to them- 
ſelves, as they ought, how often it comes to 
paſs that the one poſſeſſes what the other de- 
ſerves ; and that Fortune is ſometimes liberal 


there, where Nature is more ſparing of her 


Gifts. 
What a deal of Blindneſs is there in the 
uU 3 World / 
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World ! Hew mach <0 .mg fee It inthe Ugly 
and Stupid, who. nevertheleſs let themlclyes 
be perſwaded that they are Beautiful very 
Knowing ; and they can never be undeceiv)g, 
Neither q the Glaſs nor oy knowledge of 
themſelves ? See here the miſchicf that Pro- 
iperity breeds in the Mind : But this js not 
all, it not only obſcures the Reaſan, but it al- 
ſo corxupts. the Conſcience, and effeminates 
the Courage. The Soldier of Antigongs, and 
he that ſery*d Lucullus, were bold only while 
they were hurt ; no ſooner were they cured, 
but they would no more expoſe themfelves ſp 
freely to-Danger. The Yoluptuous are with- 
out Courage as well as without Steadinels ; 
Venus is as unconſtant as the Element (he came 
out of : She, to be ſure, will not ſtay long 
there, where any thing, is. to be endur'd ; no 
ſooner had Djomedes wounded her, but ſhe fled 
from the defence of the belieged 7roy, 

- I declarethen, That if there are fome who 
deſtroy themſelves when Fortune js contrary 
to them; there are yet a great many more that 
debauch themſelves when ſhe js favourable. 
FL ay Fortune has two Hands with which 
ſhe fights gs; but it muſt be confeſs'd, Thatif 
there falls one thouſand by the left Head of 
Affliction,; there falls ten for ir by the right 
Hand of Proſperity, Alſo experience daily 
ſhows ns, That Proſperity needs much les 
time to canquer us than Adverſity ; This lager 
laid ſiegea long time to Troy without beipgatyc 
to take it, buttheother in one Night qagde 4 
Prey 
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Prey of it. This City preſerd:itsfelf under 
| all che Calamities of a ten Years ſiege, and at 
| laſt loſt her felf in one Night of Mirth and De- 


| bauch. 

| Pleaſure corrupts all. Whatever there is of 
greateſt ſtrength in the World, it grows effe- 
, minate in the Boſom of this Wanton : She 


weakens the ſtrongeſt, and blinds the wiſeſ: 
Perſons. Ev:n they ſometimes who have for 
| | a long while reſiſted Grief, have let themſelves 
- bs vanquiſht ina moment by Pleaſure. She 
3 does not carels but to deceive us ; ſhe does not 
? lift us up but to precipitate us with the greater 
4 fall. And to fay ſhe does us no harm whea ſhe is 
? kind and ſoothing, is as if one ſhould f{ay, That 
- a Flatterer is not an Enemy, and that he who 
B kills one with a perfamed Poifon is no Mur- 
0 derer. However it be, there are very few that 
1 | - can defend themſelves from it; and for my 

part, I eſteem much more thoſe that uſe Mo- 
D deration in their Pleaſures, than thoſe that 
Y | praiſe Patience under Sufferings : Ir ſeems to 


Tn] me that there is more eaſe in rendring ones 
f. {elf Victorious over Grief than over Plealure. 
h They who haye read in S. 7crom the Con- 


if Rancy of a young Man, who was laid bound 
gf ppon aBed of Roſes, and expoſed tothe un- 
hl chait Allurements of a. Beantiful Curtezan, 
ly who endeavour to corrupt him : Would 
1s they not ownto me that he endur'd more evil 
ny uponthis Bed of Flowers, than if he bad been 
Vf thrown upon a heap of Thorns ? and that he 
had ſaffer?d leſs under the Hands of 2n Execu- 
uz; cr91cr, 
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tioner, than he did from the Filthy Embraces 
and profane Aſſaylts of this Lewd Woman ? 
, This was a new kind of Martyrdom ; others 
ſuffer'd under Torments, he ſuffer?d under 
Pleaſures. He was more impatient at the ſuf- 
ferin?, of Pleaſure, than others in the endu- 
ring of Pain. 

How powerful 15 this Example ! This Chri- 
ſtian Soldier was in part a Conquerour, and 
partly conquer*d. His Reaſon carried away 
the Victory which his Senſe loſt. But that we 
may well comprehend this matter,” we need 
hut to repreſent ta,our ſelves, how difficult it | 
is todefend our ſelves from an Enemy that 
pleaſes. In the combating Pain or Adverſity 
our Senſe joins with the Spirit ; but when we 
muſt make War with Pleaſure, the Senſe takes 
part againſt the Reaſon. The Man whole and # 
entire reſiſts Pain; there is but half of him ' 
that makes any reſiſtance to Pleaſare. 

See how difficulr it is to all to maintain an 
Equal Mind in all opportunities of Pleaſure ; 
and eſpecially is it fo to the Ladies : For it 
ſeems that Moderation in what pleaſes them 
is much harder to them, than Patience under 
Evil ; the delicacy of their Conſtitutiog ſeems 
to render them an eaſie prize to Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and Joy ſeems to put them in more dan- 
ger than Sorrow : They ſay that Sex have 
Moiſture to maintain this withal, but not Heat 
enough for the other ; that their Heart be- 
comes depriv'd of Blood, upon every little 
Joy that makes it dilate its ſelf. And in truth 
it 
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it has been ſeen that many Women have died 
with the exceſs of this Paſſion. Polycriea return- 
ivg from the City of the Naxians was fo o- 
vercome with Joy after having raiſed the 
'Enemies ſiege from it, that ſhe ſuddenly died 
amidſt the publick Acclamations. This has 
ſometimes happened to Men,- but-more fre- 
quently to Women ; becauſe they are more 
capable of reſiſting Affiftion than Proſperity, 
they are more liable to Inſolence than Deſpair, 
and their Spirit becomes more unequal in Joy 
than Sadneſs. And how can ic be ſaid that an 
exceſſive Joy does not diminiſh the equality of 
the Mind when itis able even to take away the 
Life ? How can it be ſaid to make no change, 
when we ſee it can kill ? 

HERE I MUST REPROVE the 
Levity of too many: If we confider their In- 
conſtancy well, and the unevenneſs of their 
Humour, we may compare them to the Beaſt 
called the Hyena, of which it is ſaid, That it 
is not of a certain Sex, but is ſometimes Male 
and ſometimes Female : Theſe Perſons are like 
the Lake of the Troglodites where the Water 
is ſaid to changeits taſte every moment, being 
one while ſweet and after bitter. There is 
nothing certain neither in their Aftions nor 
in their Thoughts. They have their Feet al- 
ways upon the Boul of Inconſtancy as well as 
Fortune, who is of the ſame Sex with them, 
and are always ready to alter as ſhe is, and to 
overturn that which they have ſet up. Of all 


the Yertues it ſeems as if there were none to 
| which 
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which they have leſs Inclination than to Per. 
ſeverance, .One may ſeg them changing every 
moment, either their AﬀeQtion or Opinioo, 
there is no certainty in their Eſteem or Love. 

They cannotdeny this : And if they would: 
give themſelves leiſure ſometimes to make Re- 
fietions upon their Unſteadineſs, they would 
confeſs that when the Poets invented their 
Chimera, they had a defign to draw their 
Picture ; fiace, to ſpezk the truth, there is as 
prodigious a variety in their Sentiments as in 
the feigned Body of this Monſter. la truth 
is is juſt matter of wonder, that the ſame 
Mind ſhould be capable in fo little time of fo 
different Thoughts, even to contraxiety ſome- 
times. If many of theſe Women had a Painter 
hired to take every day a Draught of them ac- 
cording to their different Reſolutions ; 1 aſſure 
my ſelf, that there would appear every night 
under their Hands a meer Landskip of a Wil 
derneſs. 

We may ſee fome of them that will on this 
day - appear mighty Chaſt, and on the next 
they are Lewd ; now they ſhow themſelves 
Covertous, and anon Libera). It would be well 
for them that they could forget this ſhameful 
was:ety, and that they were without Memory 
as well as without Steadineſs: For the little 
Memory they have, however little it is, will 
make them aſhamed of their Judgment. | 
copld wiſh-to them, that which Epiderus re- 
quires in a Wiſe Man ; that is, That they 
zngw the Art of Regulating their Oainiens 

al 
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and of Subjefting them to Reaſon. They 
would hereia have conquer?d. many of their 
Encmies, and appcaſed thoſe Winds which or- 
dinarily cauſeall the Tempeſts. of their Life. 
But when is it that theſe Women are more 
ſubject to this Ridiculous: inequality, than 
when theyare elevated with a High Fortune ; 
fince from thax time every one worſhips their 
Opinions, even the moſt Extravagaat of them, 
and their ImperfeCtions are praiſed, and their 
very Vices. term'd Vertues ; ſince alſo they 
have then all thivgs, fo much at their Wiſh, 
and are ſometimes fo weary even of Delight, 
that their own Diſguſt, which ariſes from 
their being cloy'd, cauſes their Inconſtancy ? 
Having tired themſelves with true Paſtimes, 
their kckle Minds buſie them with Imaginary 
ones. It is for this Reaſon that Proſperity 
and Leviry are very often lodged together, 
Let nane deceiye themſelves in this Matter, 
nor think that to render any Steady in their 
Minds I have a Mind to make them Obſtinate - 
It 15 not always blameable to change, there are 
Seaſons wherein this is not contrary to Pru- 
dence. It is 2s great a fault altogether, to ad- 
here to an Opimion, when it is an ill one, as 
to change from that which is good. Obſti- 
nacy and Jnconftancy both are <qually contra- 
ry t9 Eleftien 5 becauſe the one 15 ſmmovye- 
able when 1c ought to change, 2nd the other 
changeable when it ought to be fixed. That 
we may be Steady or Conſtant, there is no- 
thing more required than that we perſevere 4 . 
Tru! 
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Truth and Equity. ' Beſides, I know very well 
that the Minds of the wiſeſt Perſons may be 
moved at the firſt in ſome Re-encounters : Au- 
lus Gellius ſays, That the Stoicks themſelves 
do not deny but their Wiſe Man is capable of 
ſome change ; becauſe, ſay they, the Emoti- 
on is not in our Power, but the Conſent toit 
is. And, to ſpeak in the Terms of their Se, 
the Viſions do not depend upon us, but only 
the Approbations. I blame then the Un- 
ſteadineſs which proceeds from our ſelves, 
and not at all that which is join'd to the weak- 
neſs of our Sence, and is not in our own 
Power. 

1 HAVE a Mind to diſcover yet other Cau- 
ſes of the Unevenneſs of the Mind. I ſuppoſe 
then, that even knowing Perſons may have 
ſometimes their Mind uneven, and, as it were, 
irreſolute ; becauſe the greatneſs of their Light 
does, as it were,dazle them, and make their E- 
letion waver;and while theylook upon the ſame 
Object under various Appearances, they cannot 
eaſily determine themſelves ; but do find ſome 
probability,as it ſeems to them,even on all ſides. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt be own*d that this Uncer- 
tainty Is yet more common to the Ignorant, 
for that while they know not the true Nature 
of Good or Evil,there is more of Wazard than 


Aſſurance in their Choice; and by ſo mnch the 


more as their Spirit is weak, they are uncon- 
ſtant. | 

SEE AGAIN a Cauſeof this of another 
Kind: Thereare ſome who have truly —_ 
an 
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and Knowledge; but they have nevertheleſs 
alſo, I know not what natural Eaſineſs of Tem- 
per, that renders them ſuſceptible of all forts 
of Opinions. Their Spirit has ſome Light, but 
it has nothing of Force ; it knows how to pro- 
poſe, bnt has need 6f Aſſiſtance towards the 
making a good Concluſion. There are but too 
many of this Sort,, who ſee the Truth, but are 
not able to fojlow it: Who ſet ſail rowdrds the 
right Port; but, every the leaſt Tempeſt caſts . 
them upon another Coaſt; and who ſuffer 
themſelves to be carried away with a Perſwali- 
on, as Ships are by the Winds, and Stream 
of the Tides. As they are Credulous, they 
are Unſteady. 

ANDIN TRUTH, may we not ſee 
ſome that have a certain Diſtruſt of their own 
Sentiments, though they are not bad ; and that 
cannot go without a Guide, though they are 
not blind ? Paſchalins ſays, that Women ordi- 
narily believe very lightly when they are in 
great proſperity; and that jt is from hence that 
they appear ſo uneven, He brings the Exam- 
ple of Procris, in Ovid, to ſhow, that they very 
ealily believe what they fear, or what they de- 
ſire ; ſince ſhe her ſelf was ſo credulous to the 
Reports of Slanderers, and yielded ſo readily 
to the Offers of Cephal«s her Husband, when he 
was diſguiſed, that ſhe became as lightly Jea- 
lous as the was Amorous. And.in truth, thoſe 
that are in a. great Fortune let themſelves eaſily 
be catch*d with Flattery,or moved toRevenge. 
And as there is no injury ſo ſmall, for _ 
they 
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they will not inſiſt apon a Satisf4fAion ; fo there 
isno praiſe or Commendation of theth ſo exceſ. 
five as that they will not receive it. It is their 
conſtantMisfortune to giveCredit to Flatterers 
and Slanderers. : 

LASTLY, to find ont the more ofdinary, 
and dangerous Source of Uneventiefs, we may 
obſerve, that we ſhall find none more capable 
of this, than thoſeWomen who have no Deſign, 
or thoſe that have bad ones. There are ſome 
careleſsWretches, that do not propofe to them- 
ſelves any end at all; who live in F know not 
what ſort of Indifference ; like thoſe Archers 
that let fly their Arrows mto the Arr without 
aiming at any Mark ; or as Marmers that 
ſhould Tet themſelves wander upon the Orean, 
without ſteering towards anyPort. It cannot be, 
bat fuck mutt be very unconſtant.Bur thoſe thar 
have any #1 Deſign, moſt needs be'yer more ſo, 
becauſe the frequent Remorfſes thatgripe thern, 
cauſe their minds almoſt every moment, to 
chage their Opinion, as they do their Faces 
ro change Colour. 

So that,to have a ſteddy conſtant mind,there 
is nothing more requifite than to Keep it Inno- 
cent;- And to this parpoſe, I have a moſt admi- 
rablſe Rufſe, which | took from a Perſon very 
ktrowing, and religious. To preſetve (ſaid he) 
an Equality of Mind m all our Deſigns, and' in all 
our Sentiments,withour givingour Conſciences 
any Reaſor} ever toreprozch us; we ought ro 
rake care if! all oor Pretenſions, that Juſtice dv 
ſeek, Prudence fmd;Strength revenge,and Temr- 


perance 
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perance do poſſeſs. There ought to be Jaftice 
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inthe Aﬀection,Prudencein the Underſtanding, 
Conrage'in the Eftets, and Temperance in the 
Uſe. The Pradtice of this exceltent Advice 
would confirm the moſt nnconſtant Thoughts, 
and happily determine thoſe that are moſt true: 
For, that none may flatter themſelves, it muſt 
befaid, that the true Evenneſs of Mind is inſe- 
parably join'd to Purity of Conſcience. 

LET US. FINISH this Diſcourſe too with 
that which is of Importance. Whatever it is that 
happens to ns, that is ſtrange or deadly, what 
need. is there that it ſhould mightily trouble us? 
Certainly there would be many more that 
would endure wel}, and conſtantly, the Evils 
that befall them, if they could repreſent to 
themſelves,that*tis God who tries us; and that 
Patience is a Verne ſd lovely, that, in the Ex- 
erciſe of this,/Men' are apt to think well of ones 
Actions,though they are noneof the beſt; There 
are many more would defend themſelves from 
Sadneſs, if they would but conſ&er, that this 
Paſſion is no leſs nnprofitable than dangerous. 
If, I ſay, they would conſider, that inthe great» 
eſt Extremities, either there is a Remedy, or 
there is none : [{ there be one, why ſhould we 
not employ all poſſible means, without admit- 
ting fo great a Trouble of Mind,till we ſee how 
they ſhall forceed : If there be ro Remedy, we 
moſt reſolve to ſuffer, as we mult rodie; fince 
a5.the one.is inevitable according to the Laws 
of Nature ; ſo we ſee the other to be ſo accor- 
ding to the Laws of Neceſſity. Afﬀer all, 

How 
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How ſaperfluous is Sorrow and Grief! It can- 
not find again, that which is 1»ſt ; nor ca} to 
life, what is dead; it cannot hinder, but. that 
 Evilswill comegnor can it cauſe the good things 
that are gone away, toreturn. ' And neverthe- 
leſs, as if this fatal Paſſion could not do! us 
harm enough alone, we help it to perſecute ns : 
There are ſome that do not put forth the leaſt 
Endeavour towards the helping of themſelves, 


who ſeek Solitude, for fear they ſhould be di- + 


verted from their Grief; -and who fly. from 
Comforters as if they were Murtherers- What 


a Blindneſs is it to do ones ſelf fo much Miſchief 


without any appearances of Adyantage ! If we 
examine this Caſe well, we ſhall find that we 
are not ſo unhappy in any thing elſe, for the 
moſt part, as we are in our Grief and Trouble 
of Mind : Or that we are not ſo truly ſad, be- 
cauſe we are unhappy , as we are unhappy in 
that we are ſorrowful and fad. 
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Of Morality : And that it # the Kyow- 
ledge which conduces moſt to the forming 
of an Excellent Woman. 


T SEEMS to me, that among all the 
Sciences which this World is acquainted 
{ with, there are none more Important 

than theſe three, Medicine, Law, and 
Morality. Medicine is Important for the. 
Health, Law for Commerce, and Morality 
for the Conſcience, Medicine is neceſſary, 
A 2 as 
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as it takes care of the Complexion of the 


Body, and the Preſervation of Life. The ' N 


Knowledge of Laws is no leſs neceſlery, 
becauſe *tis employ'd in the Management of 
Aﬀairs which the World cannot well be 
without. And yet Morality is more neceſſary 
than either, as it is uſeful to the Conduct 
of the Mind, and has for its Object the 
Vertues and the Vicesz yet nevertheleſs the 
miſtaken World never Study this, but very 
tranſiently and ſlightly. There are publick 
Schools for both the other, and for the 
Learning them we ſpare neither Time nor 
Labour. But Morality on the contrary 1s 
almoſt univerſally neglefted by the whole 
World, and can find neither Maſters nor 
Diſciples hardly any where: And for all 
that Morality is ſo much more Noble, and 
more uſeful than Law or Medicine, as *tis 
more dangerous to be infefted with the Evils 
of the Spirit, than with thoſe of the Body, 
and as Vertue is incomparably above either 
Fortune or Health. To fay the truth, this 
does not only ſurpaſs both thoſe, but it ſeems 
in ſome ſort to contain and include them 
too; and to ſpeak rightly, we muſt ſay 
theſe are no other than Branches of this 
Tree, or Streams of this Spring. And in 
trath, if the World wonld live well ac- 
cording to the Rules of Morality, it would 
find litcle uſe either of Judges or Phyſicians : 
if Pcople would follow the Laws of Tem- 
| ' perance 
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perance and right Reaſon, they would not 
have the frequent occaſion which they now 
have, to complain of the Bitterneſs of Medci- 
cines, or of. the Charge of Suits at Law 3 
there would be fewer Diſeaſes and Wrongs. 
Our noble Science knows both how to Cure 
and how. to Command; it has Laws and Re- 
medies; it has Puniſhments and- Rewards. 
And this was, very wiſely, the fole Study of 
many ancient Philoſophers. Platarch aſſures 
us, that the Seven wiſe Men of Greece never 
employ'd themſelves in any thing bur in the 
Knowledge of Manners, and that Thales was 
the only Man among them who ſtudicd any 
other thing than Morality. Ir is the true 
School of the Active or Practical Wiſdom; 
and not of that which can only Talk or 
Diſpute: If the other parts of Philoſophy 
give a Mouth to Reaſon, this gives it Hands. 
This compleats a Man or Woman ; and we 
may fay, that if Reaſon be a Natural but 
Defective Morality, Morality is nothing but 
Reaſon acquir*d and more Perfect. 

AFTER this, Is there any one to be 
found fo Obſtinate, as not to own that this 
is highly neceſſary to both Sexes > And that 
if the Men are much in the wrong for not 
ſtudying it enough, the Women are more 
ſoif they do not ſtudy it at all; ſince theſe 
are as much oblig'd as they, to know the 
difference- between Good and Evil, and to 
lireaccording to the DiCtates of right Reaſon, 

A 3 And 
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And the Women have the ſame PerfeCtion 
which they ſhould aſpire to, and the ſame 
Felicity with the Men : They have the ſame 
Laws to follow, the ſame Maladies to Cure, 
and the ſame ſort of Soul to Inſtruft. I 
ſhall not do in this matter, as the moſt of 
them who write to perſwade, who reſerve 
their beſt Arguments for the end of their 
Diſcourſe ; I ſhall employ the ſtrongeſt of 
mine at the beginning, to ſhew, that if it be 
in the Men a Tyranny to forbid the Womeg 
the Study of this fort of Knowledge, it is 
in the Women themſelves no leſs a Cowar- 
diſe, and Lazineſs, to renounce it, and to - 
deprive themſelves of ſo great a Good, only 
through fear of violating an evil Cuſtom. 
To ſhew, I ſay, that as the Women have 
the ſame Occaſion for the Moral Vertues 
with the Men, and have no leſs Inclination 
to them than they : It were to do them very 
great wrong, to require of them the Pra- 
Qtice of Vertue, and art the ſame time todeny 
them the Knowledge of it. 

And who can doubt, but the Vertues of 
the Ladies, are the ſame with thoſe of the 
Men ? What difference was there (ſays Plu- 
tarch) between the Prudence of Tanaquil and 
that of Servicz? Was it not the ſame Magna- 
nimity that ſhone ſo bright in Brutw and in 
Porcia? And were the Generoſity of Pelo- 
pidas and Timoclia contrary to each other. 
If there are ſome things between them, that 
are 
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are not in all reſpeQts alike, either through 
the Diverſity of their Deſigns, or of their 
Complexions : This difference does not 
change any more the kind of the Vertue, than 
the differences of Viſage make another kind 
of Creatures among Men; I ſay further, 
There is not more difference between the 
Vertues of the Women, and thoſe of Men, 
than there is between thoſe of the Women 
among themſelves. Irene loved her Husband, 
but this was not after the ſame manner that 
Alceſt is loved hers; Cornelia was not Magna- 
nimous as Olympias was; nor Zenobia as Pe- 
nelope, We may ſay as much of the Men, 
Cato was not Juſt after the ſame manner as 
was Ageſilaus : The Prudence of Neſtor was 
not in all Points parallel to that of Ulyſſes : 
Achilles was not Valiant after the ſame man- 
ner as was Ajax. And nevertheleſs will any 
ſay, for theſe ſo flight differences, that there 
are many Vertves of Juſtice, many Pru- 
dences, or many Fortitudes ? All theſe petty 
Diverſities do not change the Eſſence of the 
Vertue, they only change the Aſne&t or 
Countenance of it: It is the ſame under 
other Habits, and under another Colour. 
As Nature does not give another Light to 
the Men, than that which the Women enjoy, 
ſo Art does not teach them a different Mora- 
lity. Reaſon and Vertue are of two Sexes 
though they are of the ſame kind, The 
Ladies cannot renounce this Knowledge , 
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without renouncing a Privilege and Advan- 
tage which they have by their Birth as much 
right to as we. 

WE may employ the fame Reaſoning 
about the Paſſions as about the Vertues ; we 
may ſhew that the Women are capable of the 
ſame Diſeaſes as well as of the ſame Cure. 
For what difference was there between the 
Inceſtuous Inclination of Biblis for Caunxs, 
and that of Arntiochus for Stratonice * Was it 
not the ſame ſort of Jealouſfie that Procrs* 
had of her Husband , and Cyanippms of his 
Wife? And what difference can. any find 

tween the Deſpair of Nero, and that of 
Meſſalina ;, the one and the other being to 
ſuch a degree abandoned, that there was 
not a Perſon who would aid them either to 
live or to die ? There is no ground to doubt, 
but that in theſe Inſtances there was on 
both ſides the ſame Jealouſie, the ſame In- 
ceſt, and the ſame Deſpair. We muſt not 
then believe, that there is'a diſtinct ſort of 
Vice in the Women, or a diſtin ſort of 
Vertue, any more than that there are diſtinCt 
Laws or Puniſhments deſign'd for them. 
They have without donbt the ſame Enemies 
to encounter, and the ſame Shipwracks to 
avoid. And they have therefore no leſs 
need to know how to Sail and how to Con- 
quer; epecially ſince it is within themſelves 
that Tempeſts ariſe and Seditions are form'd. 
Wh-. all they do then ? Will any ſay they 
are 
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are not deſtitute of Succor,though they them- 
ſelves are weak, and that there are wiſe Men 
whom they may confult with for their De- 
fence or ConduCt? Muſt they needs upon 
every moments Anger, either ſuffer a Di- 
ſturbance in their Minds, or run to ſeek out 
a Philoſopher ? 

MUST they be put to borrow a Good 
which they may poſleſs in their own Minds, 
without being at the trouble to run after 
others, if it were permitted them ro make 
Proviſion of it by the rpeans of this Know- 
ledge? Muſt they, laſtly, follow the light 
of Torches, when they have means to be- 
hold and enjoy the perfeCt Day as well as the 
Learned, and to go to the Source and Spring 
of Light and Inſtruftion ? In truth this is 
but a ſhameful Dependance, to have always 
need of DireQors for fear of erring; Dire- 
Qors that are very often more blind than 
thoſe whom they take upon them to con- 
duCt; and who are Troubleſome and Imper- 
tinent, at leaſt, if they do not make us 
Wander. Were ir not then a preat deal 
better, that the Women knew the Art to 
heal themſelves, than that they muſt receive 
Medicines from the Hand of another ? Let 
vs own the Truth, The Remedies that are 
given them, are many times not only Vexa- 
tious but alſo Dangerous ; For as in Diſtem- 
pers of the Body, when the Phyſician him- 
ſelf is Sick, he will commit himſelf to the 
Conduct 
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Conduct of another: On the contrary, as 
for the Sickneſs of the Soul, we ought not, 
if it be poſſible, to uſe any Preſcription bur 
our own: -And if there be danger that we 
may miſtake in attempting to cure our ſelves 
of a Feaver, there is munch more danger that 
another may do ſo in the endeayour to cure 
us of a Paſſion. 

As there is no Perſon that can ſee clearly 
into our Soul, ſo neither can we have any 
Aſſurance in a Forreign Aid, In plain terms 
it muſt be ſaid, that there is none but our 
ſelves can calm any Tempeſt that is within 
vs: There is none but we our ſelves that 
can combat thoſe Enemies which are out of 
the fight as well as out of the reach of 
others. Into the ſecret depth of the Soul 
no Man can put his hands, any more than 
he can caſt his Eyes there: Ir is there very 
often that we muſt combat ſelf with ſelf, 
without having any Perſon to encourage or 
defend us: It is there that Vices or Paſſions 
Go juſt like thoſe Thi who ſhut the Door 
after they are entcred themſelves, to the end 
that no Man may be able to give nar any to 
ask Succor. 

How many Misf6rtunes befall them through 
their Ignorance of Morality ! How many 
ſhameful Paſſions poſſeſs them! How many 
Ladies are in great Danger, while they dare 
not tell their Grievance, and yet know not 
how to conquertit! And how can it be but 
they 
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they muſt ſink under the Evils that oppreſs 
them, while thy are ignorant of the proper 
Remedies themſelves, and alſo are aſham'd 
to ſeek and enquire after them ; while they 
have neither Strength enough to defend 
themſelves, nor Boldneſs enough to com- 
plain. Ir is for this reaſon that there are 
ſo many who deſtroy themſelves, and die as 
we may ſay of Diſeaſes which are not in- 
curable in themſelves, but only they become 
ſo by the Ignorance or Shame of theſe un- 
happy Perſons. 

If that Infamons Ni&:mene, whoſe filthy 
Amours the Poets have deſcribed, had been 
well inſtruted in our Science, ſhe had ne- 
ver yielded to the guilty AﬀeCtion which 
ſhe had for her own Father; Morality had 
ſtifled the guilty Thoughts, and had oppoſed 
the monſtrous Deformity of her Crime to 
the fancied Beauty that troubled her. But 
what reſiſtance did ſhe make to her Paſſion ? 
She had too much Shame to diſcover it, and 
too little Strength to overcome it : She did 
not addreſs her ſelf to a Philoſopher but to 
a Nurſe, who was more concern'd at ſceing 
her Sad than Vicious; and who ſought not 
to Correct but only to Content her. A great 
many are Unhappy like her, having an In- 
Clination to Ill, and not having, any more 
than ſhe, either Reaſon or Aſſiſtance towards 
the reſiſting it. 


It 
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It cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe but they 
muſt yield to their Enemies, and even to the 
moſt Feeble of them, while the fear of ask- 
ing Aſſiſtance is more ſtrong than the Deſire 
to receive it. Oh how much leſs frequently 
would they loſe the Victory, if they would 
ſtudy this Knowledge of Manners! How 
much more Happy and more Vertuous 
would their Lives be! There can be no Oc- 
caſions wherein Morality would not give 
them Means to repulſe their Enemies when 
they ſeex to enter by Force, or to drive them 
out when they are entered by Surpriſe. How- 
ever good Advice any of them may receive 
when they have occaſion for it, yet cer- 
tainly it may be ſaid, That it this be a 
great Felicity to them to meet with good 
Guides, it would be more to their Glory to 
have no need of them. 

From thenceforth their Diſtempers would 
be more ſecret: They would never bluſh 
either for the Vitory of their Enemies, or 
for the Confidence of their Phyſicians to 
whom they commir their Diſtempers. They 
would have more Shame for the Sin it ſelf, 
- than for the Infamy that will attend it : 
They would not prefer their Reputation to 
their Innocence. I do not think there can 
be a more forcible Reaſon than this, to 
oblige the Ladies to the Study of Morality ; 
I ſee nothing more powerful to perſwade 


them to learn the Art of Conquering their 
| own 
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own Paſſions than this, I ſay, To repreſent 
to them the Intolerable Shame that they 
uſually-have to diſcover them: To demon- 
ſtrate to, them, that the Cure which they 
perhaps expeCt from anqther Hand, will be 
always either troubleſom by reaſon of their 
dependence for it; or uncertain, becauſe 
others cannot. ſee clearly into the Evil ; or 
dangerous, becauſe they may happen to re- 
veal it. 

BUT it is not all my Deſign, to prove 
that this Science is as requilite to them as to 
us; I proceed further, and will demonſtrate 
that it is more neceſſary to them, by reaſon 
of that Natural Modeſty which gives them 
more fear than Men have to diſcover their 
Deſigns, when there is any thing in them 
that is Shameful. What caa be ſaid by any 
one that is more true than this, or what 
can the greateſt Enemies of Women and 
Vertue object to what we ſay 2 What? Will 
they ſay, that if they are aſham'd to tell 
their Crimes, jet they are not aſham'd to 
commit them? That their Shame teſtifies 
rather the Averſion that they have to Repen- 
tance than to Wickedneſs: And that the 
fame Demon who takes from them their Fear 
when they are about to commit a Sin, gives 
them it again as ſoon as it is committed , 
to the end he may hinder them from Re- 
penta nce. 


This 
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This is an Impoſture and Slander, more 
worthy of ſome ſharp Puniſhment than of 
an Anſwer. I am not here making an Apo- 
logy for the Ladies: I have no more a De- 
ſign to do this, than they have need of it: 
Eſpecially 'being willing here to ſpeak in 
particular of the Hatred which they have or 
ought to have againſt all Vice. But it does 
not import much in this Matter, if we give 
ſome SatisfaCtion to their Enemies, and yield 
a little tothem, I grant, that naturally the 
Ladies have as much Difficulty to practiſe 
Virtue, as they have indeed of Inclination to 
doit, And does not this ſhew, that they 
ought to know Morality much rather than 
the Men, and that Remedies are more re- 
quiſiteto them, ſince they are more ſubject 
to Diſtempers ? 

If Natnre has not given them ſo great Ad- 
vantages for Virtue, as to the other Sex, 
whatever any may ſay, it muſt be permitted 
them to ſtudy and endeayour after it, or 
elſe they muſt have leave to fin, without be- 
ing blam'd or condemn'd. It is herein, that 
the Contradiftion of the Slanderers to our 
Advice is confuted. They would not have 
them ſtudy and endeavour to be Virtuous, 
becauſe they cannot eaſily attain it. They 
ſay, that this Sex is too feeble for Virtue, and 
yet wonder that we ſhould putthem upon ac- 
quiring by Art, what they have not by Na- 
ture, They conſider not, that Art and Edu- 
cation 
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cation may help and improve Nature, They 
do not conſider, that as a Perſon of a weak 
Conſtitution, or an ill Habit of Body, muſt 
be help'd to maintain his Health by the Rules 
of Phyſick : So a Mind that is weak, or natu- 
rally carried to Evi), muſt be helped by the 
Precepts and Motives of Morality, that it 
may addict and apply it ſelf to good. 

There are ſome Perſons who have almoſt 
no Trouble to conquer ſome Vices, becauſe 
their Complexion alone ſets them at a Di- 
ſtance from them : As there are ſome For- 
treſſes that may be ſaid to defend themſelves 
without having need of any to take muchPains 
in guarding them, by reaſon of theirAdvanta- 
gious Situation, or the Strength of their 
Walls. But alſo, as there are ſome Places 
that are weak, and which have neither 
Ditches, nor Baſtions to hinder the Aſſaulcs 
of their Enemies, and they want the ſtronger 
Gariſons, and the greater Number of Senti- 
nels: In like manner, thoſe Perſons who 
have not any Advantage in their Nature, 
ought to be fortified by Art ; and to repair, 
by the means of Endeavour and Study, that 
which the Unhappineſs of their Birth has 
render'd feeble, 

And nevertheleſs, they who ſay, that the 
Female Sex is the more weak of the two, yet 
arenot willing to permit them to ſtudy, or 
to ſeek the Remedies of their Weakneſs, 
They would bave them do as muchGood as the 

| Men, 


Men, although they have not, as well as 
they, the Aſſiſtances of Knowledge, nor the 
Advantages of Nature. They require them 
to be Vertuous by a Miracle. They con- 
demn them when they do not gain the Vitto- 
ry over their Paſſions or Temptations, and 
yet deny them all that which is neceſſary to 
the gaining it. After they have taken from 
them, all forts of Antidotes and Remedies, 
they condemn, inſtead of pitying them when 
.they are infected and ſick. What can be more 
ridiculous or more unjuſt > They would have 
the Women paſs over the moſt dangerous 
Seas upon a Hurdle, if we may fo ſpeak; 
and that they ſhould defend themſelves from 
a Tempeſt with a Bit of a Plank, or only 
ſwimming upon the Relicks of a Wrack: 
And that, while the Men may fail in Ships 
well equipped, and ſtudy all that is moſt re- 
quiſite, . that they may ſail with Safety and 
Honour , vpon the dangerous Sea of. the 
World, and may not ſuffer Shipwrack. 

AL L this Reaſoning is founded upon the 
Opinion of thoſe who accuſe the Ladies, to 
have more Inclination to Evil than the Men. 
But this is what I cannot ſtand to. I will 
now throw away the Weapons of my Ene- 
mies., after I have uſed them to conquer 
themſelves. And I will ſay, that this Opini- 
on is no leſs falſe than it is injurious to them. 
We are not to believe, that the Study of 
Morality is more neceſſary to the Ladies, 
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becauſe they are naturally more feeble than 
the Men : Infirmity is common to both Sexes, 
as well as Ignorance. The Men have no 
Vertue nor Science natural to them, any more 
than the Women : And ir is neceſſary to 
them, as well as to theſe, to have theſe Ac- 
compliſhments, either infus'd into them by 
God's Grace, or to acquire them by their 
own Labour and Study. I do not take care 
to ſhew, that they are more oblig'd to the 
Study of Vertue, becauſe they have more 
Averſion to it, or for that their Sex is more 
feeble, I am not willing to employ the Accu- 
ſations or InveCtives of Slanderers, to ſerve 
for a Foundation to this Diſcourſe. 1am not 
willing to hurt, that I may heal them ; nor 
to decry and difparage their Temper and 
Nature, .that I may praiſe and extol the 

more bighly, their Vertuous Actions, 
is caſte to derive the Glory of them 
from another Source. They fail not to me- 
rit a great deal of Honour in the avoiding of 
Vice , although naturally they have no leſs 
Averſion to the committing it than we have : 
Nor do they want the Help of Morality leſs, 
with all the good Inclinations that Nature has 
given them. Althongh they ſhould be able 
to conquer their Appetites without much 
Difficulty, yet this Knowledge of Manners 
would not ceaſe to be very uſeful to them. 
They will have always Enemies without 
themſelyes, to combate, when they ſhall 
B have 
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have made Peace within among their Do- 
meſticks. They are Towns always beſieg'd ; 
which though they be not infeſted with in- 
ternal Seditions, and civil Wars, yet ought 
not, for all that, to live ſecure, ſince they 
ſhal] be continually attacked by Forreign 
Foes, and have their violent Aſſaults or Sur- 
prizes to fear, 

If Morality were ſuperfluous, and not 
wanting to hinder our Inclinations from 
drawing us to Evil ; yet it would not ceaſe 
to be neceſlary to prevent the Allurements of 
others from ſurprizing us. If there are no 
evil Seeds within, there is need of Care that 
none ſuch be caſt into us ; and that while the 
Mind flumbers, the Appetites be not attack- 
ed, as Eve was while Adam was aſleep: We 
have necd to take care that Appearances do 
not ſeduce us, nor Objects debauch ns, ei- 
ther by Sweetneſs, as Hope or Love, or by 
Violence, as Fear, Hatred, and Anger 


would do. To this Purpoſe Morality ſerves : 


For this it is abſolutely neceſſaryto all the La- 
dies, toenlighten them continually, and to 
animate them the more to the Purſuit of 
Good, and the ſhunning of Evil, which thing 
they are likely to do in Proportion to their 
Knowledge. 

Is not this altogether true ? And what can 
be the Effeft of this Science, but this, that 
they ſhall be the more eſtabliſh*'d and con- 
firm'd in the Love of Vertue, and the Hates 
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of Vice, according as they do-more clearly 
ſee the Deformity of the one, or the Beauty 
of the other > Who can fear an Exceſs in 
this Matter ? Or that the Ladies can become 
too learned in this kind ? Unleſs it be the ig- 
norant or the victous, who will, indeed, be 
always glad to meet with ſuch Perſons as 
will not contradict, or cannot excel them ? 
There are none but ſach contemptible and © 
odious Perſons as theſe, who do not love 
true Excellency and Worth, or donot know 
it when they meet with it. There are none, 
I fay, but ſuch who would quarrel with a Sci- 
ence that teaches to live honourably and hap- 
pily ; and are offended that any ſhould learn 
an Art, the Ignorance of which cannot be at 
all profitable, nor the Knowledge of it dan- 
gerons, 

BUT, ſuppoſing that Morality does no 
good in the World ; yer what harm can any 
pretend it does to the Ladies? If we ſuppoſe 
that it is not abſolutely neceſſary, either 
within to tame their Appetites, or without 
toreſiſt the Allurements, or Violences of Ob. 
jets: Yet what Danger is there in their 
knowing it * Wherein is there any Ground 
to fear this Science ? What > Will the Ladies 
be the more enſlav'd to their Paſſions, when 
they know that theſe are irregular Move- 
ments which very often give us a great deal 
of Tronble within # And that they are not 
only. Enemies of Vertue, but alſo altogether 
B 2 con- 
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contrary to the Tranquility of the Mind 7 
Wilt they let themſelves be the more lightly 
tranſported to Choler, for the learning that 
this is > ſhort Fury ; and that if the other 
Paſſions ſtir, this wholly blinds us, and car- 
ries us out of our ſelves: Would they be 
the leſs addifted to Chaſtity, when they were 
taught, that profane Love inſpires a thou- 
ſand troubleſome, as well as ſhameful De- 
figns: And that they who are infected there. 
with, ought to reſolve, and expect to live, 
either in Anxiety or Infamy ? 

Laſtly, would there be any Danger tothe 
Ladies, in knowing that there is one Sove- 
reign Good, who is-the End, as well as the 
Source of all others ? And that the wiſe ought 
to have this always in: their Deſigns, for the 
regulating of their Ations, as an Archer 
muſt have the Mark in his Eye, that he may 
dire&t his Arrow to it ? What Danger 1s 
there to know this ? What 2 Will any be- 
lieve, that that which regulates the Intenti- 
ons of Men, will corrupt thoſe of the Wo- 
men ? Is there any Ground to think, that 
their Spirit will be weaken'd by that which 
fortifies ours? Muſt it be thought, that ſo 
much Light will make them wander, or that 
they can learn nothing but Vice in the very 
School of Vertue> To ſay the Truth, this is 
an Opinion very unjuſt : This is groſly con- 
trary, both to the good Inclination of the 


Ladies, and to the good Effects of Morality, 
Why 
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Why ſhonld they derive the greater De- 
ſire to be wicked, from the knowing well the 
Deformity of Vice > Whatever any may 
think, this Science can never hurt them : 
And we may ſay, that as the Knowledge of 
Diſeaſes does not decay ar all the Health of 
Phyſicians, ſo that of the Paſſions does not 
trouble the Repoſe of Philoſophers. On the 
contrary, if we are ignorant of the Cauſe, or 
of the Effefts of a Meagrim or Feaver, yet 
we cannot chuſe but feel nevertheleſs, the 
painful Fits of them - Though Men do not 
ſee the Shelves in the Sea, they fail not, for 
all that, ro make Shipwrack upon them : 
This Ignorance cannot be profitable, but *tis 
altogether dangerous, I own, we might re- 
ceive ſome Advantage from the Ignorance of 
evil, if it could remainalways conceald, and 
if our irregular Appetites did not give us the 
Knowledge of ir. But certainly our Nature 
is ſo corrupt, that alchough there is need of 
a great deal of Labour and Endeavour to 
learn that which is good ; yer we have no 
need, either of Governours or Colleges, for 
the Learning of that which is evil. A Guide 
Is neceſſary to ſhew us the right way, but 
not to make us wander. 

It was neceſſary ( ſays a Father ) that God 
ſhould create Light, but there was no need 
either of Creation, or Commandment to 
produce Darkneſs: So then, as of it ſelf, 
this is come into the World, there needs no 
—_ Art 
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Art or Endeayour to make it enter into our 
Minds; but much is neceſſary to drive it 
thence. There is need of a School to teach 
theSaence of Vertue, but nat to acquire that 
of Vice 3 what then is to be done ? Since Ngq- 
ture alone ſhews and leads us to evil, ought 
we not to employ Labour and Study for the 
knowing of that which is good ? Since this 
Soil does of it ſelf produce ſo many ſuperſlu- 
ous Weeds, ought we not the rather to culti- 
vate it, and to caſt good Seeds into it, that 
it may ſo produce good and uſeful Plants ? 
"Tis to this Labour and Endeavour we muſt 
apply our ſelves, if we would conquer : that 
which our Nature has of vicious or corrup- 
ted. It is this wiſe and good Agriculture 
which muſt be learnt by them who have a De- 
fign to practiſe Vertue with any Pleaſure or 
Steadineſs. 

BUT here, I doubt, a great many will 
riſe up againſt me, and take it very ill, that 
I have been endeavouring to ſhew, that Mo- 
rality is neceſſary to be ſtudied by the La- 
dies: Becauſe, as they may ſay, there are a 
great many of them that neyer gave them- 
ſelves this Trouble, who nevertheleſs live 
very wiſely, and do not fail to be very Ver- 
tuous, Bur it ſeems to me, that I need not 


take much Pains to anſwer them, and that 
they would ſoon be aſhamed of their Opinio 
and Errour, if they would but take a little 
"Pains to confider what a mighty gg 

Y | | chere 
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there is between thoſe who do well only 
by the means of a Goed Nature, and thoſe 
who add to this good Inclination the aſliſt- 
ance of Science and Study. The Vertue of 
the former is but a wavering and uncer- 
tain one, and we may judge, that as they 
practice it without Science, they do it alſo 
with the leſs Security, with the leſs Content- 
ment, and the leſs Honour. 

They that are good after this manner, 
reſemble thoſe who are put into Places of 
very beautiful Situation, and into Houſes of 
Pleaſure, but who have no Weapons, nor 
any Strength to defend themſelves there, 
when any ſhall attempt todrive them thence. 
The firſt that attack them ſpoil them $ theſe 
are Poſleſſions very ill ſecured, and ſuch as 
the leaſt Violence can take from them. And 
in truth we cannot properly be called either 
Able or Happy, if we are Ignorant that we 
are ſo. To ſpeak properly, we never have 
either Science or Felicity without this Re- 
fleftion ; without this the Learned cannot 
be firm in their Opinions, nor thoſe that are 
Vertuous in their Goodneſs. And it is 
herein that the Science of Manners & alto- 
gether neceſlary z namely, for the rendring 
our good Inclinations the more aſſured, and 
to engage us the more earneltly to the pur- 
ſuit of Good. For there is no reaſon to 
doubt, but that if there be ſome Ladies found 
Vertuous, while they have no Knowledge of 
B 4 Morality, 
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Morality, they would be fo after a much 

ifferent manner, and with very great Ad- 
vantage if they had this. 

We may ſay of them, what is ſaid of thoſe 
who have a good Wit without any Study : 
If they reaſon well by the meer Light of Na- 
ture alone, they would do it much better by 
the means of Art and Science. This is no- 
thing but an imperfeft Logick which has 
need to be aſſiſted, that it may do with Aſſu- 
rance, what it does not but by Chance. The 
ſame is true of the Goodneſs of thoſe Ladies 
who know nothing ; they are no leſs fit for 
Compaſſion than for Praiſe, ſince with Mo- 
rality they would perform, in a degree more 
perfect, that which, without it, they could 
not do but in a very mean one. Inſtead of 
a common Vertue, they would be poſleſs'd of 
an Heroick one. 

IT is here alſo that I ought to give an 
Anſwer to them who ſay, That Science does 
not hinder them from being Wicked, any 
more than Ignorance does from being Ver- 
tuous. Without doubt, ſince they cannot 
aſſault us with any Strength of Reaſoning 
in this Caſe, they will endeavour to Com- 
bat us with Examples; they will produce to 
us that of Sappho, who had the Reputation 
of Learning, and who yet was ſo wretchedly 
infefted and poſſeſs*'d with the molt filthy 
Love, that ſhe could not heal her ſelf at the 
Lexcadian Rock , where , nevertheleſs, - 
mo 
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moſt Diſtempered had often found Remedy ; 
and where Jupiter himſelf came ſometimes 
to ſit that he might recover himſelf, as the 
Poets ſay, when he had been extraordinarily 
ſmitten by ſome very charming Beauty. 
They will obje&t to us Sempronia, who was 
very well $skilld in the Learning of the 
Greeks and Romans, and who for all that ſuf- 
fered her ſelf to be after ſuch a manner 
carried to the moſt ſhameful Lewdneſs, that 
ſhe offered her ſelf more to the Men, than 
they did themſelves to her. They will yer 
further, it may be, tell us of Oftila, and 
many others, to ſhew rhat the Ladies may 
know a great deal of Good, and yer do a 
great deal of Evil. But there does not need 
ſo great a number of Examples, nos of Ar- 
guments more forcible to aſſault us with. 
I acknowledge they have ſome ground, and 
that *tis too true, a Woman may know Mo- 
rality, although ſhe follows neither the Rules 
nor Precepts of it : I own that the Practice 
of Vertue does not always infallibly follow 
the Knowledge that we have of it. As they 
who are ignorant in Morals, may yet do ſome 
things that are Good, ſo they who know 
them may do ſomething that is Evil, But if 
Ignorance hinders the former from being ſo 
perfect as they might be in Vertue, ſo Know- 
ledge has ſometimes hindred the latter from 
being Exceſſive in their Debauches. 


And 
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And how ſhould ic be, that they ſhould 
infallibly follow the Light and Direction of 
this Science, -when even that of Grace is 
fometimes neglefted ? We are ready to own, 
that as the moſt Knowing Phyſicians do not 
always heal the Diſtempers they take in 
hand z ſo the wiſeſt Philoſophers cannot 
always correct the Inclinations that are 
ſtrongly carried to Vice. And it ought to 
be thought, that if Medicine cannot render 
us Immortal, ſo neither can Philoſophy make 
us lmpeccable: The Perverſeneſs and Wick- 
edneſs of our Conſtitution, or our Minds, 
will reſiſt very often the Rules and Effects 
of the one and the other. But this does not 
. hinder but that both may be very Profitable : 
This does not hinder but that we ought to 
make uſe of Morality, and that it is for all 
this very neceſſary, even to thoſe who do 
not entirely follow its Condut. If thoſe 
Women who have ſtudied this, do not fail 
for all that to be Vicious, they had without 
doubt been much more fo, if they had been 
utterly unacquainted with It. 

We may ſay of the Ladies that tranſgrels, 
notwithſtanding the aſliſtance of Science , 
what is ſaid concerning thoſe that die while 
they are in the Hands of the Phyſicians, after 
all the Endeavours which they have uſed to 
Cure them, It may be they had not con- 
tinued fo long, if no Remedies at all had 
been afforded them. If theſe have not = 

ab 


able to make their Lives longer, yet, at 
leaſt, they have prevented the Diſeaſe from 
making them ſo ſhort as otherwiſe they 
would have been, Morality does as much 
as this in her way, when the Obſtinacy of a 
Temper hinders the Fruic of her Precepts. 
If that does not inable us to gain the Vi- 
Ctory, yet at leaſt it does lengthen out the 
Combat. If it does not cauſe our Race to 
laſt beyond Noon, yet it hinders it from 
being finiſh'd early in the Morning. See 
here ſome of the Good that ir does: But 
ſuppoſe that it proves altogether Unpro- 
fitable to many Ladies, What is ſaid herein 
for the diverting of the Women from the 
Study of Morality, which may not be ſaid 
to with-hold the Men from it too> Should 
they alſo deſpiſe ir becauſe there are ſome 
Learned Men very Vicious > Ovght they to 
renounce this, becauſe Ariſtotle was Amorous, 
Seneca aſpired to the Empire, and Plato was 
given to Luxury. 

But if we are not to abandon Philoſophy, 
becauſe we may meet with ſome Philoſophers 
that have been Debauched, What Reaſon is 
there that the Ladies ſhould contemn the 
Science of Manners, for that ſome of their 
Sex may have been found Vicious though 
they were knowing ? Certainly this is too 
weak a Reaſon to deſerve to divert them. 
But beſides, I can aſſure them that the In- 


ſtances have been very rare and ——__—_ 
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of thoſe who, baving had a good Know- 
ledge of Morality, have notwithſtanding 
addicted themſelves to Vice. Although this 
Unhappineſs be not impoſlible altogether, 
yet after the ſtrifteſt Search into the Pra- 
tices and Deportment of the Women, it 
will be found that this very ſeldom comes 
Io paſs. I ſpeak only as to the Science of 
Manners, and not of thoſe many others 
that are but Unproficable, at leaſt,if they are 
not Dangerous. Ido not ſpeak theſe things 
of ſome Arts, the Knowledge of which pro- 
duces no betrer Effefts in the Minds of thoſe 
that learn them, than Comets do in the Air ; 
who do not enlighten bur to infeCt it, and 

whoſe Light is ordinarily joyn'd with ſome 
ef1 Influence. : 

It muſt not be believed that I deſign to 
form an Apology for Sappho or for Sem- 
pronia; | grant that the former was addicted 
to Vice, and that ſhe too well loved Phaon : 
Burt what is there ſaid in this againſt Mora- 
lity? If we own that a Lady who knew how 
to make Verſes, was not hindred thereby 
from being Debauched, ls there any reaſon 
to wonder, if Poetry and Wiſdom are ſome- 
times at no very good Accord? And were 
It not 2 greater Miracle to ſee theſe two 
Enemies reconciled in many Inſtances ? 
There is a great deal of difference between 
the Art of making good Verſes, and that of 
doing good Actions, There are but too 
many 


many of the Women that paſs away their 
time in making wicked Verſes; and who 
take more Pains to compoſe their Rhymes, 
than to ſhew Reaſon in their Afions, and 
Prudence in their Conduct, 

We may ſay as much of Sempronia as of 
Sappho : © This Lady (fays Salut) could Sing 
* and Dance a little too well for a very good 
« Woman, and knew many other things 
« which could ſerve only for the proper In- 
« {truments of a Diſſolute Life. Alſo there 
« was nothing that ſhe did not cheriſh more 
© than Reputation and Honeſty : So that ir 
« would puzzle one to ſay whether of the 
© two ſhe ſpared leaſt, either of Money or 
« of Honour, ſo Prodigal was ſhe of both. 
See here the Opinion of this Famous Hiſto- 
rian, concerning a Lady that knew nothing 
but to Sing and to Dance; you may ſee 
there are Sciences that are not Obſtacles to 
Vice. 

But let not any think for this that I am 
making War with Poetry or Eloquence ; I 
know well that Hiſtory commends the Cha- 
ſtity of the Sybils, and Fable applands that 
of the Muſes: I know well that to ſpeak 
Eloquently Hortenſia did not ceaſe to be 
Chaſte : That Coryma was eſteemed Vertu- 
ous, though ſhe had five times overcome 
Pindar himſelf in making of Verſe : Thar 
Erynna was not held leſs Innocent than the 
other yonng Women of her time, _ 
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from the Age of twenty Years many ad- 
mired her Poetry as much as that of Fomer. 
I know that St. Ferom does not condemn 
Eunomia, for all that ſhe could make Verſe 
as well as her Father Nazarins. 

I am not endeavouring to quarrel with 
that which may give any Ornament to the 
Mind ; I ſhould tranſgreſs exceedingly if I 
ſhould diſparage what 1s Agreeable, to Praiſe 
that which is uſeful: I only fay, that ir 
does not ſuffice to the Ladies to know, as 
Seppho and Sempronia, . the Art to Sing or 
Speak well, if they are _— in the Art 
of Living well; that fince they have but 
time enough for things that are Neceſſary, 
there is no reaſon to employ the better part 
of ir about thoſe that are Indifferent and Su- 
perfluous. I ſay only, that if there are Sci- 
ences which diſpoſe us to looſe and diſſolute 
Living, in the Opinion of Saluſt, Morality 
will diſpoſe us only to Vertue, and that we 
may very boldly Study that without any fear 
of being Corrupted, 

I do not intend, for the Demonſtration of 
this, to fill my Diſcourſe with the fine Ex- 
amples which Hiſtory preſents us, although 
ſych things would not be unſerviceable to 
my Deſign z and though they might conduce 
ro-make it appear, that there is nothing but 
what is pure in Morality, and that it teaches 
nothing but Goodneſs, I ath not willing 
here to deſcribe at large the Learned _ 
who 
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who have loved ſo much the Science of Man- 
ners, that to apply themſelves to it with 
the leſs Diſtrattion, they have renounced 
all Buſineſs, and even the ordinary Paſtimes 
and Recreations of other young Perſons. 
As Cleobuline the Daughter of one of the Gre- 
cian Sages, who made a Vow of Virginity, 
that ſhe mighr. be the leſs diſtrafted in the 
Study and Prattice of Morality : As the 
Daughter of Pythagoras, who did nothing 
elſe through her whole Life but teach this 
Science ; and this ſhe did publickly, holding 
a School to this purpoſe for the Teaching ir 
to other young Women : As Theano a Diſ- 
ciple of the former, who was fo highly re- 
nown'd for her Vertue, and who has lefc us 
ſo many excellent Writings for the Condutt 
of Manners, and ſo many excellent Books for 
the Glory and Inſtruction of her Sex. 

I take no care to reckon up here all thoſe 
Women who have written Learnedly upon 
this SubjeCt ; as Salpitia the Wife of Calenxe, 
who compoſed a Morality for the Married 
Women, with fo much Art and Judgment, 
that Martial commended her Books as the 
very beſt in their kind. Neither ſhall I more 
than mention thoſe Women, Learned in Mo- 
rals, who flouriſh'd in the time of the Apo- 
ſes, as Thecla the Diſciple of St. Paul, Priſ- 
cilla the Tutoreſs of Apollo, Barba the Diſciple 
of Origen: Nor thoſe who excelled in the 
Age of St. Ferom, as Lets, Demetrias, Enſto- 
chinm, 
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chium, Furia, Paula, Herontia , and many 
others : Of whom we need only to conſider 
the Life, to know that the Science of Man- 
ners muſt needs have been their Buſineſs arid 
Delight, and that it has nothing in it that 
can corrupt, ſince fo many Holy Perſons 
applied themſelves to it. There is no need 
to uſe ſo many Examples, eſpecially when 
Reaſons will have more ſtrength ; we have 
but too many Proofs of this, that Morality 
is a Fountain altogether pure, where one is 
in no danger of loling by looking upon ones 
ſelf, as in that of Narciſſus; nor of being 
infefted while we ſeek to cool and refreſh 
our ſelves, as in that of Scylla, It is here 
that the Charms of Circe have nothing of 
force towards the Poiſoning us with Plea- 
ſure, nor for the changing a Maid into a 
Monſter. Ir is here that we need not be 
afraid of the 1l]uſions of Self-love, that they 
ſhould make us embrace our own Shadow,or 
become as it were the Ghoſts of our ſelves. 
This Fountain can do us no harm, be it that 
it ſerves us either for a Bath or a Mirrour. 
It ſhews the Spots we have,and affords Water 
too to waſh them off. 

WE cannot ſay the ſame things of the 
other Arts or Sciences : Eloquence may accuſe 
the Innocent,and defend the Guilty z but Mo- 
rality approves always the VYertue, and al- 
ways condemns the Vice. There are ſome 
Arts indifferent either to Good or Ill, which 
eſpouſe 
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eſpouſe no more the one Party than the 
other : But this Science is not Indifferent to- 
wards Vice, it is the Mortal Enzmy of that, 
it is not leſs contrary to that than Life is to 
Death, or Light to Darkneſs: It labours 
without ceaſing in the defence of Vertuc; it 
keeps us at a diſtance from Infolence in a 
good Fortune, and from Deſpair in an evil 
one : It fortifies us againſt the Aſſaults of 
Paſſions; It encourages ns in Dangers; Ic 
Comforts us in Afflitions; It is uſeful to 
every Age to all ſorts of Conditions, and in 
all Rencounters, It is not like thoſe vain 
Sciences which abandon us in our Neceſſities, 
and are good for nothing but to make a ſhew, 
and to ſerve Oftentation. 

What vſe has he of Aſtrology who is ſunk 
into a Dungeon? And what Advantage has 
he to know all the Myſtery of the Influences 
or Revolutions of the Heavens, while he can 
neither ſee Heaven nor Earth? Whar is the 
Ufe and Advantage of Poetry in a Storm, 
and what Benefit is it to be able to deſcribe 
the Tempeſt, and not to know any means 
to appeaſe it, nor to ſupport our ſelves 
under it > What Succor can the Military 
Art give us when we are aſſanited with a 
Paſſion? How can a Sword defend us from 
Inviſible Enemies } For what ſerves the Val- 
our of Ajax againſt the Blows of his own 
3g ? Or that of Mars againſt the Aſſavlts 
of his Love? Let ns freely own, that the 
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greater part of the Sciences are altogether 
uſeleſs and: unprofitable either towards 
the hindering us from being Unhappy or 
Guilty, 

There is none but Morality that can de- 
fend us as we need, againſt Afflittion and 
Vice; it aſliſts us inall caſes, while the other 
forſake us: While the Poet trembles with- 
out being able to derive any Relief from his 
Trade ; while he does not fail to ſuffer in- a 
Danger, though he has his Pocket full of 
Sonnets, Epigrams and Elegies: Morality 
could furniſh him. with: all that he wants, 
either for his avoiding of the Evil that 
threatens him, or for the better enduring 
it: It wil] give him Force and Courage: 
'Fhe Art of Reaſoning rightly will be of uſe 
to him, when that of Rhyming is unpro- 
fitable. 

While the Skill of caſting the Figure 
ſerves for nothing in a Priſon, and all the 
Knowledge that the Aſtrologer has in the 
Stars, will not inable him to caſt the leaſt 
Beam of Light into the Darkneſs of his Eyes, 


nor of his Mind : Morality would give him. 


Light on every (ide, that would diſcover the 
Heavens to him in ſpight of all the Darkneſs 
that environs him: That would ſhew him 
the Stars, the ſight of which cannot be taken 
from a wiſe Man, though they hoodwink his 
Eyes, or even pull them ont of his Head. 
Laſtly, while the Soldier can make no yr 
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of his' Sword, and has no other Weapons 
that can defend him, from a Vexation of 
Mind or a Feaver; this Science affords him 
means to reſiſt the Evils both of Body and 
Mind : It furniſhes him with ſure Bucklers 
to keep off , or at leaſt with as ſure Reme- 
dies to heal any Wounds. 

' There is nothing neceſſary which Mora- 
lity does not contribute to our uſe, and to 
accompany us faithfully in the greateſt Ex- 
tremities, in the moſt vexing Troubles, of 
the moſt violent Diſeaſes, We mult give 
Seneca leave to ſpeak here, It is neceſſary 
that I make uſe of the Authority of a Philo- 
ſopher of great Eſteem for the Proof of this, 
that I may demonſtrate to the Ladies, what 
Fruit and Benefit they may derive from this, 
in the greateſt Afitions that can happen to 
them. * If it had pleaſed God (laid he, 
« ſpeaking to his Mother) that my Father 
* had not yielded ſo much to Cuſtom ; and 
* that he had permitted you to have em- 
* ploy'd more time about the true Science 
© of the Wiſe: If you had known Morality 
«* better you had felt a lighter AfﬀfiCtion 2 
* I ſhould not have needed to take any 
* Pains to comfort you, nor to ſeek Reaſons 
* for the rendring my Baniſhment the more 
* Supportable to you :. I ſhould only have 
* intreated you to make uſe of thoſe which 
* you Might have acquired by the means of 


* this Study; You would not haye had any 
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5 need to be inſtrufted, but only to be re- 
* minded, for the rendring yow conſtant in 
& your Adverfity. 

See here what Senecs writ to his Mother, 
concerning the Uſefulneſs of Morality, But 
he does not ſtop here, he proceeds further - 
He entreats her, aged as ſhe was, to ſtudy 
this, and to employ the Remainder of her 
Days in the learning of it. He counſels her 
not to be diſcouraged by her Old Age, he 
tells her, this will be always a great Advan- 
tage, to gain an Art which will inable her to 


conquer even Death it ſelf, and would ſuffici- | 


ently fortifie her againſt all the future Mis- 
fortunes of her Life. He prays her to conſi- 
der how good a Reſiſtance ſhe might make 
in Affliftions, if ſhe were more perfectly ac- 
quainted with Morality, fince though ſhe had 
not ſtudied it but very little, ſhe had yet ſo 
mueh Reſolution and Courage, 

HOWEVER flight Knowledge the La- 
dies haveof this, it is always very uſeful to 
them; ſince if their own reaſoning thereupon 
alone, does not ſuffice them, yet at leaft this 
renders them the more capable of ſerving 
themſelves with that of others. If they do 
not yet ſce well enough to guide themſelves, 
at leaſt they will be cured of an Averſion to 
a Guide : Ifthey have not Knowledge enough 
to find or frame their own Conſolations, yet 
that they have, may diſpoſe and inable them 
to receive thoſe that are given, For y 
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Appearance is there ( adds this Philoſopher ) 
that we can comfort thoſe Women who 
know nothing but what ſoftens and corrupts 
them ? If we can a little ſoften their Evils 
yet we cannot cure them : If their Griets 
may be charm'd alittle, yet we cannot reme- 
dy or remove them. 

They muſt be treated like Infants, who 
can do nothing but bemoan themſelves, and 
who nevertheleſs know not how to declare 
their IlIneſs well, nor even to take what is 
prefcribed them; they care not whether the 
Medicaments have any Force and Efficacy or 
not, provided they be but free from Bitter- 
neſs. The leaſt Light dazzles their weak 
Eyes, and we muſt not venture to preſent to 
them Reaſons and Arguments, unleſs they 
be - po np, or painted and diſguiſed, 
It may be ſaid, that if we can retrench and 
prune away a little of their Grief, this 1s all 
that can be done, and it can never be rooted 
up: So far are they from permitting the Re- 
medies of their Paſſions from ſinking into the 
Bottom of the Soul, that they refuſe them 
any Entrance into their Minds. There 
can be no Remedies made uſe of about 
them, but ſach as are moſt ſhameful and leaſt 
uſeful, 

Inſtead of adviſing them to the Uſe of 
their Reaſon,we muſt forbid it to them ; for 
fear they ſhould employ thar againſt them- 
felves, which athers, who are better in. 
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ſtruſted, can employ againſt their Enemies; 
There can be nothing done for ſuch, but to 
furniſh them with Play-things, to take them 
to Walks, Sights, and Muſick, and all that 
which can divert them. See here how much 
Danger they are in under any Evil : For as 
the Reaſonings of Morality cure them that 
are learned in it, as a compleat Phyſician : 
There is no doubt to be made, but that Di- 
vertiſement cannot heal the Ignorant any 
otherwiſe than as a Mountebank or Quack 
who can only palliate the Diſeaſe, not per- 
feftly cure it, Thoſe who have ſtudied, 
are treatedquite after another Sort, we give 
them Remedies that are more honourable 
and more profitable. We do not deceive 
to cure them, we produce and ' ſet before 
them, all that which is 'moſt beautiful in 
Morality, or tnoſt ſolid and ſtrong in Philo- 
ſophy. | 
' Let us ſee how Seneca treated his Wife, 
after we have' ſeen how he behaved himſelf 
to his Mother. Let us ſee if they are weak 
Reaſons which he makes uſe of to encourage 
Paulina, when Nero had condemned him to 
die. Or rather, let us ſee in this Lady, 
what are the vaſt Advantages of Morality: 
Since ſhe being animated with the excellent 
Precepts of this Science, did not only equal 
the Conſtancy of her Husband, bur ſhe even 
. Teems to ſurpaſs him, If Seneca died in Obe- 
dience to Nero, Paulina would' die tgo only 
| | in 


in Pleaſure to Seneca. There was the more 
Glory in her Death, as there was the lefs 
Conltraint. 

Butlet us proceed further, and obſerve in 
what Stile Platarch writes to his Wife upon 
the Death of their Daughter Timoxene, He 
treats her with Reaſonings, and ſpeaks to 
her as to the Wife of -a Philoſopher. To 
comfort her, he repreſent to her the Will 
of God, which ought to be a Rule to ours: 
He ſpeaks to her of the Felicity of the other 
Life, and -of the Miſeries-of this : He im- 
ployes for her, the moſt rich and lofty Ar- 
gument ; He entertains her with Diſcourſes 
&f Immortality and Providence. Or to 
ſpeak more truly, he does not ſend her Con- 
{olations, but rather complements and ap- 
plauds her, for that ſhe had no need to be 
comforted. And to ſhew how much Confi- 
dence he had in the Strength of her Mind, 
he did not write to her, to require her to be 
conſtant, ſo much asto praiſe her for having 
been wont to ſhew it in the like Rencoun- 
ters. 

He commends her, for that at the Death 
of their eldeſt Son, and afterwards at that 
of a younger, ſhe had ſhewn a Greatneſs of 
Courage, and knew how to mingle the Refo- 
lution and the Tenderneſs of an excellent 
Woman : And at this time, ſhe had nor 
ſuffer'd a mean contemptible Loſs. Be- 
lides the good-Qualities af this Child, which 
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were ſuch as that the Death of it was regret- 
ted, even by indifferent Perſons. It ought to 
be obſerved ( ſays Plutarch ) that her Mother 
had not only brought her up with her own 
Milk, but alſo that by taking ſo much Care, 
ſhe had been forced to endure extream Pains, 
and cruel Inciſions into her Breaſt. She was 
not ( adds he ) like ſome Mothers, who ex- 
preſs a moſt exceſſive and deſperate Grief at 
the Death of their Children ; though they 
have taken no Pains to bring them up, and, 
have never ſeen them perhaps, but in the 
Arms of a Nyrſe, when they had a mind to 
play with them, and have regarded them 

more for Paſs-time than out of any Aﬀection 
to them. 

She had Charity as well as Generoſity, 
and if ſhe obey*d the DiCtates of right Rea- 
ſon, in regretting their Loſs with Moderati- 
on, it was after ſhe had followed the Laws 
of Nature in bringing them up with Tender- 
neſs and Love. We may reaſonably judge, 
by the Pains that ſhe took to nurſe them her 
ſelf, that if ſhe did not lament for them ſo 
much as other M others, this was not for that 
ſhe had leſs Aﬀection, but only that ſhe had 
leſs Cowardice. With all the Care that ſhe 
took of them, there was ſo little Diſorder in 
the Houſe, and ſo little Change in her Coun- 
tenance at the Death of one, that the Friends 
end Neighbours of Pluterch, who came with 
þim to comfort her, thought the Report of 
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the Death to have been falſe. Never was 
the Lamentation of a Woman accompanied 
with leſs Ceremony. Never was Grief leſs 
uncivil than hers. It hindred her not to 
give all that came to her, ſo gooda R 
tion, nor to entertain her Kindred with a 
Behaviour ſo little troubled, that all were 
forced to admire, inſtead of applying them- 
ſelves zo comfort her. 

But to what muſt we attribute the Con- 
ſtancy and Modeſty of this Lady, but to the 
Knowledge of Manners, which ſhe had gain- 
ed from the Example, and Converſation of 
her Husband ? In Truth, if Morality had 
not any other excellent Effefts, and if it were 
not neceſſary to the Ladies upon any other 
Occaſion, but to fortifie their Minds againſt 
the Aſſaults of an ill Fortune ; there is no 
doubt but that this alone were Reaſon 
enough to give them a Deſire to ſtudy it. 
For what is there more commendable for the 
Afﬀairs of the World, than to ſee a Perſon 
conſtant, and not changing, as ſome do eve- 
ry Moment, either Reſolution or Counte- 
nance. 

What can one deſire more lovely in a La- 
dy, than this Equality of Mind, which ſets 
her aboveeven the moſt fatal Events > But, 
on the contrary, what can be more trouble- 
ſome than to live in the Company of 
thoſe whom the leaſt Afﬀiction can utterly 
diſcompoſe ? Whoſe Behaviour ſhall be quite 
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changed with but the Fear of Evil > And 
who are not able to forbear the ſhowing ill 
Looks to all the World upon the leaſt Mis- 
fortune that can befal them; Theſe ſhew the 
Confuſion and Diforder that the Ignorance 
of Morality expoſes to, while they ſiak under 
the leaſt Afﬀidtions, and have not Reaſon 
ſtrong enough, either ts. render their Minds 
calm, or their Converſation equal. But it 
Is not to be thought, that this is the ſole Ad- 
vantage that we can derive from this Science 
the rendring our Converſation the more 
gentle, and our Company the more agre- 
able. 

BESIDES this Conſtancy and Strength 
of Mind which it teaches, there is not one 
good Quality which can be wiſh'd for in Bu- 
ſineſs and Society, that Morality does not 
perfectly teach. Let any examine the Mat- 
ter throughly, let them inquire what is moſt 
peceſlary to pleaſe ; they will not know how 
to learn this in any other School, than in that 
of Morality, To be well accepted in Com- 
pany, *ais requiſite that a Perſon be of a 
good Humour, that ſhe be not eaſily pro- 
yok'd : That ſhe be not deceitful nor diſgui- 
fed : That ſhe do not take Delight to con- 
tradict jmpertinently : That ſhe be not bold 
or ſawcy in her Behaviour or Diſcourſe. 
'Thar ſhe be not injurious in her Mirth, nor 
zeſt at the Coft, and to the Prejudice of 
others, Theſe ſeem to9 me the rages 
Qna I» 
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Qualifications that every one would wiſh to 
meet with. 

And is it not Morality that muſt teach us 
theſe things ? Did not Ariftorle himſelf em. 
ploy the whole fourth Book of his Ethicks, 
to deſcribe the Vertues neceſſary to Converſa- 
tion? Is it not in that Book that he recom- 
mends that Gentleneſs which is requiſite to 
hinder us from being too ſenſible? Is it not 
there he teaches Candor and Ingenuity, that 
we may live without Diſlimulation and Diſ- 
guiſe ? Complaiſance, that we may accom- 
modate our ſelves with Reaſon, to the Diſ- 
courſes and Minds of thoſe who ſee ns ; and 
Chearfulneſs that we may not ſhew an ill Hu- 
mour, while others are merry , and paſs 
away the Time in honeſt Recreations. Mo- 
deſty, to hinder us from ſaying any thing 
that may be filthy or too bold. Laſtly, *tis 
in Morality that we are taught the Leſſons 
and Rules of Civility, as well as of Honeſty. 
"Tis this that teaches the Art to pleaſe, as 
well as that of conquering the Paſſions, and 
living well. None ooght therefore to per- 
ſwade themſelves, that they muſt never go 
out of their Cloſets, or muſt be unhr for 
Company, if they undertake the Study of 
this Science. It is not ſo melancholy a Ver- 
tue ; it isnot a Goodneſs which is an Enemy 
to Civility which we teach. On the contra- 
ry, I may wel] dare to ſay, tothe Advantage 
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pleat Civility : And that it is not enough to 
know the whole Extent of this, to ſtudy on- 
ly a few Complements, and to know how to 
make a Leg or a Courteſie. For ſince the 
true Civility ought to be accompanied with 
Diſcretion for fear leaſt it ſhould ſpeak im- 
pertinently, and with Honeſty, that it may 
not be the Art of Lying as well as Pleaſing : 
It is impoſſible to know it well if we do not 
before learn the Rules and Precepts of Mo- 
rality. 

There is then, I think, nothing more tha 
any can object : And Ido not think we ought 
to make any anſwer to them who ſay, that 
the Ladies, in applying themſelves to this 
Science, will come to prefer the Pleaſure of 
Diſcourſe, or of Reading, to the Cares of 
the Family, and to their proper Afﬀairs, 
And that *tis not fit for any but Perſons of 
Quality, or for them who have no need or 
occaſion to mind an Houſhold. It may be 
ſaid to this, that moſt Women, while they 
are young, and ſingle, have Leiſure enovgh 
to ſtudy Morals withovt negleCting any ne- 
ceſſary Bulineſs. And if they would ſtudy it 
well in that Time, they would lay a Founda- 
Lion for furthur Improvement afterwards by 
Obſervation and Experience, when the Time 
may come that they ſhall not have Leiſure to 
ſtndy. But beſides, I cannot yield to this 
ObjeCtion, becauſe Oeconomy, or the Regu- 
lation of a Family, ſeems to be but a Part of 

| Mo- 
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Morality, and it is from this latter that the 
former derives its Rules and Principles. 
And now I ſee nothing more that can hinder 
me from concluding, that of all the Sciences, 
there is none more fit for the Ladies, than 
that of Manners. That will teach them all 
that is neceſſary to the —_— their Acti- 
ons Yertuous, and their Converfation Agree- 
able : That will afford them the Means to 
overcome their evil Inclinations, and their 
bad Fortune, 

This is the ſhorteſt.as well as moſt the effetu- 
al Method to form an excellent Man,or an ex- 
cellent Woman. For if we conſider well the 
Import of that Epithet, and all that which is 
neceſſary to merit it, we need not take the 
Trouble of deſcending down to the Minuts 
and particular Circumſtances of every Profeſ- 
ſion, that we may teach Perſons how to de- 
ſerve it. - This were ſuperfluous, if not im» 
poſſible, ſince it would be neceſſary to make 
as many Books, as there are divers Faſhions 
of Living, And to fay, that among all 
other Conditions, there is but one proper 
for an excellent Man, and that *tis among 
the Courtiers alone that this muſt be ſought, 
is falſe : Certainly there is a great deal of lg- 
norance and Injuſtice in this Sentiment : 
What Reaſon is there, that an excellent Au- 
thor, a great Philoſopher, or an eloquent 
Orator may not name himſelf an excellent 
Man with as much Right as a Cougticr 3 
| What * 


What ? Does this fine Name, can atry one 
think, belong altogether, and only to thoſe 
who often prefer Intereſt to Friendſhip, and 
Fortune to Vertue: Who commonly make 
Profeſſion of Ignorance, and who know no 
Art but that of deceiving with a good Grace, 
and to conceal their Vice under the Appear- 
ance of Honeſty ; who take more Care to 
have an handſome Perriwig or good Head of 
Hair, than to form in themſelves a good 
Judgment ? Who never can ſpeak to you of 
any thing but of Dogs, of Horſes, of Court- 
ſhips, of Gloves, of Dances, of Plays, or the 
Faſhion of Clothes? And who, to fay the 
Truth, know many things which might not 
be known, without loſing the Quality of an 
excellent Perſon. 

But ſuppoſe, that the Courtings, the 
Mein, the Poſtures which are endeavour'd, 
are neceſlary, at leaſt, to thoſe in their Sta- 
tions; yet in Truth, theſe are not the things 
that oughtto be moſt eſteem'd theſe are nor, 
as we may ſay, any more than the Nails or 
Hair of an excellent Man, as well as of 
an excellent Woman, There 1s nothing 
more true than this, and I recommend 
it as ſuch, That as this Eſtimation and 
Worth cannot be acquired by either Sex, 
without having Pradence : So it is inm- 
poſſible that there ſhould be Prudence with- 
out Honeſty, or Honeſty without Mora» 
lity. This is the Foundation of all my Dit 
courſe, 
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courſe, and ought to be alſo that of their 
Deſigns. ; | 
Eſpecially, the Ladies now ought to think, 
that they are much more obliged to apply 
themſelves to the Knowledge of the Moral 
Vertues, than thoſe among the Heathens 
were: Since they are promiſed far different 
Recompences for the Practice of them. As 
they may, with more Facility, arrive at Per- 
feftion, they have alſo more Obligation to it 
than others, The Chriſtian Vertues do not 
only enoble the Moral, but they relieve, 
they aſliſt them, they guide, they encourage 
them, Chriſtian Vertue brings the ſame 
Advantage to moral, that the reaſonable 
Soul does to the groſs and ſenfitive Soul 
which it meets with when *tis infuſed into the 
Body. But I do not fet my ſelf to' purſue 
this matter, nor intend to put into a particu- 
lar Chapter, that which is the Deſign of the 
following Book; wherein ( by God's Aſſi- 
ſtance ) I ſhall ſhew, that Chriſtianity can- 
not hinder the Ladies from being acceptable 
to the honeſt and wiſe Part of the World; 
that the Piety which God requires, is not 
contrary to the Civility which is requiſite to 
the pleaſing in Converſation; and that if 
there never was an Age wherein an excellent 
Woman could be made up without the Moral 
Vertues, it is impoſſible in ours to form one 
without givigg her thoſe that are. Chri- 
ſtian, 
The 
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FF theLadies did more generally apply them- 
felves to the Knowledge of Morals, we 
ſhould not ſee among them fo many Coquet- 
tes : There would be more Plainneſs and In- 
enuity, and leſs of Difgniſe and Aﬀetation 
their Aftions. They would know, that 
beſides the Care of their Conſcience, and 
their Interiour ; they ovght to have the 
Marks of Goodneſs and Honeſty vpon the 
Face, and that the Modeſty required to be in 
them, does no leſs reſpett their Countenance 
than their Deſigns and Thoughts : And in 
Truth, fince we muſt live in Company, we 
ought to give the World, as far as we can, a 
good Opinion of our Life: We onght to fear 
the infeting our Society, by giving Scandal, 
We ovght to appear good and honeſt for oar 
own Intereſt, ro maintain our Reputation 
and even for the Intereſt of the Publick, that 
we may do by a good Example. 
we tto take care that our ontward 
Behaviour do not diſparage us, and to repre- 
fent to our ſelves, that there are hardly any 
Motions of the Body, but are Significations 
of thoſe in the Sonl, The wiſe Man, as well 
as the Oratour, ought to take care of his 
Ations and Geſtures, The Lightneſs of oor 


Spirit will appear in thgz of our behaviooa, 
i 


if any take but a little Pains to obſerve ns. 
And, as they who have not Patience to ſtay 
till the Clock ſtrikes, to know what Hour of 
the Day.'tis, have nothing more they need 
to do, but to look up to the Dial ; ſo they 
wao cannot diſcover our Deſigns, when we 
do not ſpeak, need but only to caſt their Eyes 
upon our Countenance, and conſider the Af- 
pect of that. Ir is there, withoat doubt, 
that they may ſee our Iatentions, or our 
Thoughts as plainly as the Hour of the Day 
may be ſeen upon a Dial. 

It is from hence they may learn what we 
are, better than they can do ir from our 
Diſcourſe, or from Phyſiognomy, For Phy- 
ſiognomy ſhews only what we can be, and 
the Countenance ſhews what we are indeed : 
90 that he who was deceived when he ſaw S0o- 
crates in a Pifture, perhaps had not been ſo 
if he had ſeen Socrates himſelf, If he under- 
ſtood theWickedneſs of his Inclinations by his 
Picture, perhaps he had perceiv'd in his Con- 
verſation and Mein, that the Philoſopher 
had got the Viftory over thoſe Inclinations. 
The Countenance deceives much leſs than the 
Phyſiognomy : For Study, Examples, and 
perhaps even the preſent Rencounter may 
change or correct our Inclinations; but whe- 
ther it be Nature or Art, or both together 
that have form*'d our Interiour, yet is our 
Countenance always a lively Image of it,or as 
t vere theSmoak of theFire that burns within. 
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Let not any ſay that this may be feign's, 
and that. the _ may be deceiv'd by a falſe 
Appearance ; I know very well how far Ar- 
tifice may go : This Comedy cannot endure 
Tong z the Perſon that &,will appear in fpighk 
of all the Diſguiſe of the Part that is «Sed. 
What Pains ſoever any take to diſguiſe 
themſelves, the Conſcience will ſhew its felf 
inour Behaviour, when it cannot expreſs it 
ſelf by the Mouth. Our Heart does nat de- 
pend upon us in its Motions, as the Tongue 
does in Difcourſe. Any may more eaſily 
with-hold themſelves from ſpeaking, than 
from bluſhing : And Shame is not ſo much 
in- our Power as Silence. If there are guilty 
Perſons who are able to forbear telling of 
their Crime, yet they cannot hinder but 
their Countenance will publiſh it : The in- 
ward Torture of Remorſes, makes them ac- 
knowledge it by the Diſorder of their Beha- 
viour 3 before they come under the Hand of 
an Executioner, and without the Force of 
Wracks and Puniſhments. 

lt is perhaps for this Reaſon, that ris 
more eaſie to deceive the Blind than the 
Deaf ; and to diſſemble before thoſe who 
are not able to ſee, than to- diſguiſe our 
ſelves to them who can ſee but cannot well 
hear. Ir ts alſo for this Reaſon, it may be, 
that they who have conſidered this Matter, 
have faid, there are two Sorts of Phyſiogno- 
my or Features in the Face, the age Sort 

are 
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are Natural, the other acquired. Theſe lat- 
ter ſhew the Patlions that are preſent, the 
former tell us only of thoſe which by our 
Birth weare capable of : And it may be ſaid, 
that the natural ones are not the moſt im- 
portant, or moſt worthy to be regarded ; 
becauſe many Perſons live m:ch leſs accor- 
ding to Inclination, than according to Habit 
and Cuſtom. 

But ſuppoſing that there were ſome Cer- 
tainty in the Natural Features, and that 
they could give us ſufficient Ground for our 
Conjettures, in judging of the Honeſty or 
Wickedneſs within, when we ſuffer our ſelves 
to be carried on by our Temperament, yet 
ſince the one of theſe is not in our Power, 
we ought to labonr the more to corrett thar 
which is ſo; and to confute the 11] Linea- 
ments of our Faces by the modeſt Goodneſs 
of our Behaviour. 

This is that which the Philoſophy of Ariſo- 
tle, as well as that of Sr. Thomas commands us 
toendeavour, And it is for this Reaſon that 
all the Moraliſts have with one Conſent, afſ- 
ſign'd to a particular Vertue, the Task of 
regulating the outward Behaviour. But if 
this be neceſſary to both Sexes, it is eſpecial- 
ly fo to that of the Ladies, whom their natu- 
ral Shamefac*dneſs does more oblige to Re- 
ſervedneſs and Caution. The Sacred Philo- 
ſophy, and the Prophane ſpeak in_this Caſe 
after the fame manner, and frame the ſame 
D 2 Pre- 
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Precepts, though for a different End, The 
Heathens, who: commonly had more” Care 
of Reputation. than of Vertue, did alfo la- 
bour more for the appearing Goodneſs , 
than for the real and true one. On the con- 
trary, Chriſtians ought not to content them- 
ſelves with an Appearance alone ; they ought 
to have more Horror againſt the Sin than at 
the Diſhonour that may attend it, This is 
that the Ladies are oblig*d to be mindful of ; 
and they ſhould repreſent to themſelves that, 
in order to their not being Coquettes : Ir 1s 
not enough toreform the Viſage, if they do 
not, in the firſt place, reform the Conſci- 
ence, ſince that which appears of Evil in the 
Exteriour, is nothing elſe but the Effet of 
that Il] which 1s in the Soul. 

Yet, let it not be believ'd, that while I 
deſire an outward Modeſty of Behaviour, I 
delign only to form the Picture of an excel- 
lent Woman, or that I require only the Mo- 
deſty of the Theatre. Ir is eaſie to judge, 
that the ſameGod who condemns the Scanda- 
ton*, does not approve the Hypocrites : T hat 
we 0uzht not to deceive our Neighbour, but 
ro ediftic him; and that it muſt not be Arti- 
fice, but Truth that ſhall give a good Exam- 
ple. What Advantage would ir be to any, 
rt take the Way to Hell themſelves, while 
they fhew to others the Way to Paradiſe? 
Whatſhould we get by taking leſs Pains to 


pleaſe him who ſees our very thoughts,than to 
| con- 
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content them who can only obſerve our 
Behaviour > To do rightly, we muſt re- 
trench what there is of Vicious in the Soul ; 
if we would correCt as we ſhould that which 
is Scandalous upon the Countenance, we muſt 
cleanſe the Spring. There ought to be Mo- 
deſty in the Heart, that it may be alſo onthe 
Countenance. 

I T is not at this time only that the 
Coquettes are condemned; I am not tte 
firſt that ever made War againſt them , 
thongh perhaps I am the firſt thar did ever 
declare it openly : And I do not think that 
I have any need to invent new InveCtives to 
aſlault them with, ſince it may be ſufficient 
to confound them, to uſe thoſe which Anti- 
quity preſents us. 1 intend to ſerve my ſelf 
on this occaſion, only of Hiltories that are 
moſt Famous and wel] known. Let them 
read what Tacitus bas written of Poppes Sa- 
bina, that they may ſce what Eſteem ſuch 
Perſons have always been in; and may know, 
that there never was any Age wherein the 
Ladies were not deſpiſed when they were 
without Modeſty, After the telling of her 
Story, I believe there will be no need that 1 
amuſe my. ſelf, to colleft and relate the 


Qualities or Marks of an Aﬀected Woman. 


It is not neceſſary to the Ladies that I ſhew 


them their Spots, I will content my ſelf to 
afford them ſome Mirrors, in Examples 
wherein they may themſelves obſerye them ; 
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by the help of theſe they may refle& upon 
their Defefts, without being pur ro the 
Bluſh by anothers Admonitions or Corre- 
ion. 

THE ſingle Example of this Lady, will 
make all the Parts and Circumſtances of this 
Matter evident and clear s and may be able 
to cauſe all that Horror which Perſons of a 
good Nature onght to haye for ſuch wicked 
Diſſimulation. There was no Diſguiſe nor 
Artifice which ſhe did not employ to be plea- 
ſing to Nero: She did not content her ſelf 
with her Natural Beauty, nor with the or- 
dinary Care that Honeſt and Vertuous Wo- 
men make uſe of to adorn themſelves. Bur 
it is wonderful to conſider the Pains that ſhe 
took every Evening to put a certain Paſte all 
over her Face, and to hide it all night as it 
were in a Caſe, that ſhe might have the 
Colour of it the more freſh and clear : She 
never Bathed her ſelf but in a Bath of Milk ; 
fo that one ſhould always ſee after her a 
great Troop of She-Aſſes, when ſhe took but 
a Walk of half a Mile. Never was Woman 
more curious in Odours and Perfumes ; ſhe 
never ſhew'd her Face but by halves, and 
diſcovered but a part of it at a time, to the 
gd ſhe might raiſe a Curioſity of ſeeing the 
re 


© But what was her deſign in all this, but 
that of a Vile Coquette ? Certainly the de- 
fign that ſhe had ro make an ill uſe of her 

” xa: Beauty, 


Beauty, was yet more guilty than the Extra- 
vagant Care ſhe took to preſerve ir. She 
had a Mind to pleaſe the Emperor, and to 
give him an Averſion for his Wife, It ſeems 
as if Poppea had not a Deſire to make Nero 
love her ſelf, but only out of a ſpightful 
deſign to make him hate OXevia: She had 
not ſo much mind to inſinuate her ſelf into 
his Favour, as to take it from her who ovght 
to have been the ſole Miſtreſs of it. Alſo 
ſhe could never be contented till the other 
had given place to her: Not being able to 
Conteſt with her Beauty, ſhe made War 
againſt her Innocence ; ſhe proceeded fo far, 
that ſhe got Gf&avia accuſed for having too 
much favour'd one that Play'd on the Flute ; 
and fo fiercely endeavour?'d her Ruin, that 
ſhe was Condemn'd and Baniſh'd from Rome. 
But what an AﬀeCtion does the World always 
bear to Vertue! There was publick Mur- 
muring at this Condemnation there was 
not a Perſon but thought this Baniſhment 
unjuſt, The People, ſays Tacitxs, who com- 
monly ſpeax the moſt boldly , as well be- 
cauſe of their natural Simplicity, as becauſe 
there is leſs fear in a ſmall Fortune, began to 
riſe againſt Nero. A Sedition was aClually 
formed, they pull down the Statves of Poppes, 
and ſet up again thoſe of Ofavia, And the 
Emperor ſaw himſelf ſo preſs'd by the pu- 
blick Clamours, that the Danger of his 
Ferſon oblig'd him to recall his Wife, 
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Byt for what does thjs Popular ProteQtion 
ſerve, which ſpends ir ſelf like a Storm, and 
which has nothing but Noiſe without Effect, 
or without Duration > Poppea had not at all 
the leſs Hatred, nor the Emperor the better 
Will to Atavis. Her Baniſhment was more 
Advantageous to her than her Return : And 
ſince ſhe was therein come the nearer to her 
Enemies, this could not be but to render 
her Misfortune the more inevitable, and to 
prove the utmoſt Effefts of their Violence. 
It muſt be that an Honeſt and Vertuous 
Woman do become a Sacrifice to the Inſo- 
lence of a Coquette, they accuſe her of Adul- 
tery afreſh: Nero made uſe of Anicetws for 
this, and would not employ any other Man 
to deſtroy his Wife, but him that ſhould kill 
alſo his Mother, 

Ofavia is condemn'd to die, and whatever 
Prayers, whatever Offers ſhe made, nothing 
would move them to Pity. Her Veins were 
opened, but becauſe the Blood did not flow 
out faſt enough to ſatisfie Poppea, they ſtifled 
her in a Bath; and, which was yet more 
Cruel, they cut off þer Head, to carry it to 
her Enemy z who received and beheld it with 
a Tranſport of Joy; and went thereupon t | 
the Temples, to offer Sacrifices to the Gal f 
as if they had aſſiſted her to commit this pro- 
digious Wickedneſs. See her now in her full 
Content, but ſhe did not enjoy long the Fruit 
of this Infamous Vitory. 

At 
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At length Nero himſelf returning from 
his Debauches and ordinary Exerciſes, gives 
her a kick on the Belly, of which ſhe dies. 
This blow, without doubr, delivered Rome 
from a great many Evils. But as Nero could 
not do any thing that was good but by chance, 
he afflicted himielf at this Accident. This 
Monſter of a Man could have neither Sad- 
neſs nor Joy that was Innocents his Grief 
was Criminal as well as his Pleaſures. 

They could not comfort him under this 
loſs; he took the Pains himſelf to make a 
Speech in publick to praiſe this Beauty and 
lament the loſs of her: He would by no 
means ſuffer that they ſhould burn her, he 
only made her to be embalmed; and teſti- 
fied that they would do a great Injury to ſo 
beautiful a Corps, ſhould they: reduce it to 
Aſhes. He proceeded yet further, and ſhew'd 
himſelf no leſs Extravagant in his Love to 
the Daughter that he had by this Coquette : 
He called her Auguſta Poppea; and to render 
her Birth the more remarkable, as well as 
her Name, he made Temples to be built to 
her Fruitfulneſs, and erefted Statues to her 
Fortune. And when ſhe died at the Age of 
four Months, he made her be reckoned 
among the Goddeſſes, and inſtituted for her 
a new order of Prieſts. But while he ſhew'd 
thus much regret, all the World rejoyced at 
what had happened : There was no one Sad 
but he in all Rome, and however complying 
Courtiers 


Courtiers commonly are, ſo as to Laugh or 
Weep in Complaiſancez yet there was not 
one Perſon to be found that regretted with 
him eicher the Mother or Daughter. 

Can we ſee in all Antiquity a more genuine 
Example for the Coquettes > Can we find a 
Life more fit to deſcribe the Vanity of theirs ? 
And can any one Circumſtance be thought 
On, that is fit to paint out this Vice which 
we may not plainly ſee in the Hiſtory of this 
Roman ? Since while we read this, we may 
ſe that if ſome Fops fall in Love with this 
fort of Women, they are an Horror to all 
the World beſides; even to that degree, 
that an Emperor with all his Grandure had 
ſome difficulty to preſerve Poppea. We may 
ſee here the Blindneſs of ſome Men in that 
of this Sot, who deſpiſed his Wife though 
the was more Beautiful, Younger, and more 
Amiable than the, other: We may fee in 
the Perſon of Poppea, that the moſt common 
deſign of a Coquertte is to make War with 
Vertuons Womens eſpecially when they are 
Beautiful, that they may draw to themſelves 
the AﬀeCtions which are their due, and tg 
have the Glory of being preferred before 
them. We may fee in the little Augafts 
Poppes, that many love the Fruits of their 
Adultery, mcre than thoſe of their Marriage. 
And in this Emperor it appears that the very 
Adorers of theſe Impudent Creatures do be- 
come ſometimes their Murtherers, It JRun 
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God to employ no other Hands to pull down 
theſe Idols, but the ſame that have erected 
Alrars to them. We may ſee by the whole 
Hiſtory, that if theſe affefted Creatures 
reign a while, yet at length they periſh mi- 
ſerably. 

THUS you ſce the Picture which Tacitzs 
has drawn of this Coquette of Rome : Let us 
proceed to that which Plutarch has made of 
her of Egypt ; we ſhall behold this Curtizan 
yet more Proud and Extravagant in her 
Ornaments, if ſhe be not ſo Cruel in her 
Deſigns; and that ſhe ſurpaſſes the other for 
the Luxury of her Habits, if ſhe ſeems to 
give place a little in the Care of her Face. 

But indeed the Life of Clopatre, and that 
of Poppea, have ſo many things Parallel, that 
one would think theſe were the Hiſtories but 
of the ſame Perſon under diverſe Names : 
Poppea could not endure that Nero ſhould 
love his Wife, Cleopatra had the ſame deſign 
againſt the Wife of Mark, Antory. Theſe 
two Men were equally inchanted, theſe two 
Coquettes were equally Jealous, and theſe 
two Legitimate Wives equally Unhappy. 
Alſo they had both of them the ſame Name, 
as they had the ſame Fortunez they were 
both called Of#avia: They were both of 
them more lovely than their Rivals; and 
did all that they were able to conquer the 
unjuſt Averſion of their Husbands. 


What 


What Care or what Reſpects can be 
imagined which this latter O#avia did not 
employ to Sweeten Mark. Amony? Though 
ſhe was one of the moſt Beauritul Ladies of 
her time, and Siſter of Ceſar; yet ſhe was 
not provoked at all at his diſdain of her 
Face and of her Family, ſhe ſhew'd him no 
teſs Aﬀection than if he had reciprocally 
toved her as he ought: She offered to go 
and find him out in Egypt : She gave the beſt 
Reception m the World to all his Servants 
that came from thence, though it was the 
Country of her Enemy : She took care of all 
his Aﬀairs, and refuſed to go out of his 
Houſe when Ceſar advifked her to do it : 
Shall we ever find a more Heroick Con- 
Rtancy? Can we find more Aﬀettion in a 
Wife, or more Ingratitude in a Husband ? 
In the mean time, whatever ſhe could do, 
whatever ſhe endured, ſhe i requited but 
with diſdain. 

Cleopatra kept from her Mark Antony, 
and al} her Vertue was too weak to reſiſt the 
Artifices of a baſe Coquetre. 1 ſhall not ſpeak 
tn this place of what this Woman had in 
common with otherMiſſes, when they haveany 
defign.I do not intend to diſcourſe at large her 
Wiles nor her Flatteries ; I will even paſs by 
the Tragical end of her guilty Amours : This 
is an Hiſtory too common not to be known to 
all the World in its ſmalleſt Circumſtances, I 
will content my ſelf here to relate the be- 
| ginning 
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ginning of it, which. perhaps has not been {o 
much obſerved as the reſt. 

When Mark Antony went to make War 
againſt the Parthians, he commanded Clco- 
patra that ſhe ſhould meet him in Cilicia, to 
the end ſhe might clear her ſelf if ſhe could 
of the Accoſation which ſhe lay under, of 
having given Aſliſtance to his Enemies. She 
made her ſelf ready to obey, and came to 
meet him in an Equipage which Plutarch 
could not deſcribe without Aſtoniſhment, 
and which appears more like a Fable than 
an Hiſtory, She put her ſelf upon the River 
Cyanw, in a Veſſel that had its Poop of Gold, 
the Oares Silver, and the Sails Velvet. In 
every ſtroke of the Oares they kept time 
with the ſound of Guitarrs, Hoboys, Flutes, 
Viols, and other Inſtruments of Muſick. Her 
Maids were drefs'd in the Habits of Nympks 
and Nereids, the one ſort leaning atthe Helm, 
the other holding the Cordage of the Veſſel: 
And ſo richly perfum'd was all about her, 
that the Odours reach'd the Banks of the 
River, and the People that ſtood there to 
behold the Arrival of this Stranger. But 
that which gave the greateſt Admiration 
in this new ſort of Spectacle was, to ſee 
Cleopatra her ſelf in her Boat, where ſhe 
ſate under a Pavillion of Tiſſue of Gold, 
and cloath'd as they in thoſe times ordinarily 
painted their Goddeſs Yenws. About her ſhe 
had ſeveral beautiful little Boys placed, who 
held 
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keld each of them a Fan in his Hand, and 
who were all of them habited in the ſame 
Faſhion with Cupids, as they are wont to be 
repreſented in Piftures, or to be deſcribed 
by the Poets. 

Was there ever ſuch a Navigation ſeen be- 
ſides ? Can any imagine an Equipage more 
inſolent > See the Extravagance of this af- 
fefted Woman : She could not content her 
ſelf with the Habit and Port of a Queen, but 
as much as ſhe could poſſibly, would needs 
appear like a Goddeſs. See in her the true 
Picture of the Coquettes: They would al- 
ways be remarkable, by ſome extraordinary 
Ornament. They can never content them- 
felves with what is decent and becoming a 
modeſt and Vertuous Woman, but perpetu- 
ally affe&t to have ſomething peculiar about 
them, in their Cloaths, in their Diſcourſe, 
In their Behaviour, and in their Counte- 
nance, They ſpend a good Part of their 
Time about inventing of Modes z they diſ- 
dain to follow fuch fooliſh Faſhions as they 
call all that are uſed by others; and take a 
Pride to invent ſome of their own that are 
altogether new, One has her Mode of 
Gloves, another hers of Handkerchiefs or 
Tippets, and another will be peculiar in 
Knots or Petticoats. 

There k& nothing ſo extravagant as this 
Humour. An Exchange or two can but for- 
niſh a Country Girl they reckon z all the 
Trades 
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Trades that ferve to the drefling of Women, 
can hardly ſuffice to ferve the Luxury of 
theſe: They muſt have Arrtificers in Pay to 
find out new Perfumes, to contrive Ribbans- 
of a new and peculiar Faſhian. Hardly is a 
new Faſhion born, but with them "tis grown 
old. It is hardly enongh to them to change 
them every Day; they conſume their entire 
Fortunes in Gowns and Laces. To live af- 
ter this manner, is it not to be a meer Co- 
quette ? Is it not to reſemble a Cleopatra ? If 
they be well examined and compared, it will 
appear, that they bave very often the ſame 
Deſign with this Queen ; who had reaſon to 
dreſs her ſelf like a Yew, having an Intenti- 
on, like her, to pleaſe, but not very ' inno- 
cently. Let none flatter themſelves; it is 
not very eaſe for any one to be chaſt and be 
a Coquette. 

There are too many Cleopatre's in this Age, 
who teſtihe but too much their Deſign by 
their Mein, and are no leſs proud than ſhe, 
though they are not, becauſe they cannot be, 
ſo ſumptuous as this Queen. They have as 
much Impudence, though not ſo much 
Wealth to ſerve it. Ir is without doubr, 
that all the Women of this ſort are not rich : 
But though they have not the means to do as 
Cleoparra, at leaſt, it ſufficiently appears, that 
they deſire todo ſo. It is not Humility that 
reſtrains thera, but Fortune. As Pearls and 
the richeſt Ornaments do nat hinder but 
that 
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thatthe Caution and Reſervedneſs of a Ver- 
tuous Woman will appear : So even the old 
and ragged Cloaths of theſe -impudent 
Wretches cannot conceal their Vanity. 
There is always I know not what of an Air in 
their Countenance, which ſhews what they 
are; And though there be Poverty in their 
Garb, yet there is no Modeſty attending it. 
LE T not any think I am here finding 
fault with thoſe who employ an honeſt Care 
in dreſſing themſelves : I have already put a 
Diſcourſe into the former Part of this Work, 
wherein I ſhew, that they may very innocent- 
ly adorn themſelves. I know that the ſlat- 
teraly Women have been condemn's in all 
Ages; inſomach that Philippis among the 
Athenians, decreed, that the Women who 
appear'd in publick in an Undreſs, ſhould be 
fined a Thouſand Drachmes. Heſychius adds, 
that there were Judges eſtabliſh'd particular- 
ly for this purpoſe, who were call'd the Gy- 
neconomes. And they to give the greater 
Shame to thoſe that were too negligent , 
would affix their Sentence to a Tree in the 
Ceramick, ( that is the moſt frequented Place 
of the whole City ) that it might there be 
read by all. They did as much as this at 
Lacedemon , where they expreſly, for this 
purpoſe, conſtituted a ſort of Magiſtrates, 
whom they call'd Armoſynes, that they might 
have theCare of puniſhing thoſe who appear*d 
in publick, without bring decently cloath'd, 
I 
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I owri that they had Reaſon for this, ſince 
Neatneſs ſeems peculiarly affixed to this Sex, 
and there is nothing more ſhameful than to 
ſeea Woman tawdry. I declare that I do 
not make War with Decency but with Af- 
fetation. I do not deſign that they ſhould 
be wanton, inſtead of being modeſt; nor 
that they ſhould caſt themſelves into one Ex- 
tream for the avoiding of another. I had 
rather maintain the common Practice of the 
Sex in this Matter, than make them ridicu- 
lous by a ſingular and extraordinary Reſer- 
vedneſs. I am willing to yield ſomething to 
the Cuſtom of the Age. I allow the Looking- 
glaſſes, Knots, and Ornaments ; but in 
Truth, I cannot 2pprove of Luxury and Ex- 
ceſs ; I cannot approve of thoſe who reſem- 
ble this Egyprian Curtizan, and who take a 
deal of Pains to be more fine and ſpruce than 
all others ; nor of thoſe who, that they may 
have ſomething uncommon, employ all their 
Fortune, their Time, and their Thonghts to 
accompliſh it. 

THEY have need of ſach a Patron and 
Proteftor as Heliogabalus, that they may be 
Coquettes with the more Art and Solemnity, 
He would needs conſtitute a Parliament of 
Women, where they ſhould deliberate their 
Aﬀairs, and eſpecially ſhould otder the Faſhi- 
ons of their Cloaths and Ornaments. And 
to a School of Impudence, he gave the Name 
of, an Aſſembly of ancient and wiſe Men who 
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were all the Support of the Empire, and who 
continually watched for the Preſervation of 
the State, and the good Government of the 
People. Strange Diſorder ! At the Tauie 
Time that the illuſtrious Aſſembly of the Se- 
nate were deliberating the Afﬀairs of the 
Common-wealth, and endeavour'd the Re. 
poſe and Tranquility of the World : He had 
another Senate of Women, who deliberated 
about nothing elſe but the Mode of Habits, 
the Colours, the Tippets, the Paints, and 
all the ridiculous Aﬀairs of the Coquetres. 

It was not enough to Feliogabalus, to per- 
rait and ſuffer Vice, he was defirous to antho- 
riſc it, he lov'd it well enongh to do thns 
much for it: And I do not wonder at all, if 
if they who reſemble him are ready to take 
Pains to make Apologies for the Vicious, 
Byt what Advantages can theſe derive from 
the Approbation of wicked Perſons ? What 
Honour is it to them to have been lov'd by 
fuch an Emperor, who had ſo ungovernable 
an Inclination to Evil, that he raviſht the 
Veſtal Virgins, that he might marry them, 
and to propagate ( as be ſaid ) a divine and 
conſecrated Race ? Who made a new God 
ot himſelf whom he nam'd Heliogabalu: To 
whom they were to ſacrifice nothing but 
Children, and they ſuch as had both Father 
and. Mother living, that thefe Sacrifices 
might be the more odious and the more cru- 
el;and that they might render'to him a +4 
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Offering at once, that of their Blood, and 
that of their Tears : Who was fo univerſally 
debauched, that they call'd him the Husband 
of all Wives, and the Wife of all Husbands : 
And who at laſt had fo ill an Opinian of his 
own Life, that, beſides Poiſon which he con- 
ſtantly carried about him, he cauſed an high 
Tower to be built, about the Foot of which 


he laid a Pavement of Wedpges of Silver , 


thick beſet with precious Stones ; to the end 
( as he ſaid) that if he would throw himſeif 
down from the Top of that Tower, 1t might 
be ſaid, that his Death was coſtly, and that 
never Prince went ſo gloriouſly out of the 
World as he. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Nero, who loy'd 
nothing but Vice : Who took ſo much De- 
light to ſee the Commiſſion of Wickedneſs, 
that he cauſed Fire to be ſet to the City of 
Rome, that he migltt have the Pleaſure to ſee 
it burn : Who publickly married himſelf, 
even to Men ; whom they juſtly called the 
Poiſon and the Plague of the World ; who 
ſpared not either his Wife, or his Tutor, 
or his Mother. Shall we wonder that ſuch 


a Monſter had no Eſteem but for theſe affeted 


Creatures ? Shall it be thought ſtrange, that 
a Proteftor of Vice did declare himſelf an 
Enemy to Vertue ? Can it be held a Prodigy, 
that a Nero ſhould make more Account of a 
Coquette, than of an honeſt and. vyertuous 
Woman ? 
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See here who are the Approvers of theſe 
mfſolent Women : Such as he are the Men that 
praiſe them, that love, that defend them, 
The wiſe and the vertuous have quite ano- 
ther Opinion of them than the ignorant and 
the vicious. They decry and condemn them 
as much as is poſſibley While ſuch a Monſter 
as Nero valued them, obſerve how a Seneca 
did deſpiſe them: This Philoſopher being 
baniſht, wrote to his Mother a Confolatory 
Epiſtle, and tells her, that ſhe not being a 
Coquette, it might be hoped that in her 
there would be found Conitancy and Reſo- 
hurion, 

« You (ſays he) have never been the Ido- 
* later of all that which others adore, as 
« Pearls, beautifying I rifles, or ſuperfluous 
© Ornaments. The Example of ſuch Wo- 
*©men has not corrupted you ; and you haye 
© choſen rather to follow right Reaſon and 
« he Modeſt, than to follow Cuſtom and be 
« affected. You were never aſhamed of a 
«* great Belly, as many are who fooliſhly 
* bluſh at their commendable Fruirfulneſs, 
© 2nd are afraid to be found in the Company 
< of their Children, for fear this ſhould lef- 
* ſen ſomewhat the Opinion of their Youth. 
«* You never had your Face infefted with 
« Paint or Perfumes: Yon have not lov'd 
« that Sort of Habic and Cloathing which 1s 
* fo delicate and thin that it could not cover 
« you, nor hinder but that you might almoſt 
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© be ſaid to be naked. You have had no Paſ- 


| © fon for any thing but for Vertne, and have 


* more eſteem'd the Ornaments of the Mind 
* than thoſe of the Face; or, to ſpeak all in 
* one Word, you have never been a Co- 
*quette : You have always inviolably pre- 
©* ſerv'd the Modeſty of an excellent Wo- 
© man. 

After all this, Seneca could not doubt of 
the Courage of Helena, to bear an evil For- 
tune; and fince ſhe was not of the Number 
of theſenice and delicate Women, he made 
no Difficulty to place her among the brave 
and couragious Souls. To ſay the Truth, 
he had Reaſon to believe that the Women of 
this Sort are very ſubject to Cowardice ſince 
there is not the leaſt Ground to think that a 
Lady can have any Force of Reaſoning in Ad- 
verſity, after ſhe has ſpent all her Time in the 
idle Labour and Care to ſet off, and adorn 
and paint her Out-ſide. A great many have 
ſo much Concern for their Faces, that they 
have no Care at all of their Minds. On the 
contrary, thoſe Women that deſpiſe this 
ſmall AﬀeQation and Niceneſs, are ordinari- 
ly very generons Perſons: As they have a 
Soul that is a Stranger to Artifice and Con- 
ſtraint, ſo they have it the more capable of 
brave Reſolutions : They deſpiſe things ſa- 
perfluous to apply themſelves to what is ne- 
ceſſary, 
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' Perhaps it is by reaſon of this want of 
Courage, that many Women of great For- 
tune, butlittle Souls, have a certain Coquet- 
zery more inſyupportable than all others. As 
they bave leſs of Generoſity, they have more 
of Inſolence and Niceneſs. They are always 
troubled about their Countenance z they re- 
ſemble thoſe who grow fine all on a ſudden, 
who are not wont to be pompouſly dreſt. 
Their Mein is all afteted and conſtrain'd, 
their Looks and Smiles are ſet and ſtudied. 
But all this cannot ſucceed z we may learn by 
them, that, as Perſons who are born rich, are 
commonly the leaſt covetuous ; ſo, they who 
are born truly great in Fortune and Mind 
too are the leaſt vain. They reſemble the 
Queens on a Stage that have none but a 
forced and affeted Majeſty; and who ſhew 
by their Aftion and Gate, that it has been 
no long Time that they have had a Scepter in 
their Hand, and a Crown upon the Head - 
There is nothing more true than this. And 
if a Princeſs diſguiſed or unhappy, notwith- 
ſtanding her ill Habit, can make ſome Signs 
of Grandeur to appear, even under ragged 
Cloaths: So we ſhall eaſily perceive, that 
the Women, who are ambitious and of 
mean ExtraCtion, and who are afterwards 
elevated with Proſperity and Honour, do 
always ſhew, in all their Height, ſome Signs 
of their Baſeneſs : Eſpecially when they con- 
ſtrain themſelves ſomey hat more than ordi- 
nary 
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nary to aﬀfeft Greatneſs, they make it now 
clearly ſeen, that it is not Natural to 
them. 

THESE Women may be named Co- 
quettes of Fortune, for their affefting ro ap- 
pear great, as there are others who are Co- 
quettes of the Countenance, in affefting too 
much to appear beautiful and charming 3 
and there are beſides a third Sort, who are 
the Coquettes of Wir, in that they too much 
affe& and endeavour to appear learned and 
eloquent. We ſhall forbear at preſent theſe 
latter for the Concluſion of this Diſcourſe, 
and return again to the firſt'Sort, whom we 
cannot ſufficiently deride. How ſtrange is 
their Error ! What they do to pleaſe, hin- 
ders them from ſucceeding, inſtead of curing 
the Diſtaſt of their inſolent AﬀeCation. It 
ſcems as if Fortune were favourable to them, 
only on condition that they ſhould reſemble 
her, and become blind, It ſeems as if ſhe 
would do them no good, but only that ſhe 
might take from them the right Knowledge 
of themſelves, 

THAT isas much as to ſay, that they 
have no great Store of Prudence, as well as 
not of Generoſity.Alſo Seneca himſelf teſtifies 
inthe Sequel of his Diſcourſe, that there is 
neitherJudgment norKnowledge in theſe af- 
fefted Women, If there may ſome be found 
among them, that have a little Wit, there 
is not a ſingle Woman of this Sort that has 
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any thing of Difcretion or Judgment : They 
put off ſome ſmall PunCtilios which they have 
ſtoln or ſtudied : But if one ſees them more 
than once, one is in Danger to be nauſeated 
with the dull Repetition of the ſame things. 
They ſhow nothing but Grimaces. And as 
they are not capable to ſpeak any thing that 
is conſiderable, ſo neither are they to ap- 
prove of that which is ſpoken by others. 
They admire nothing but thoſe Books, or 
that Converſation which highly flatters 
them: Thofe Impertinents that talk of no- 
thing but Amorous Intrigues, of Romances, 
or French Trifles. 

Never can the Converſation of a well ac- 
compliſht Man pleaſe them, becauſe ſuch 
bave not Complaifance enough to their Fol- 
lies, nor can they do as many Fops of this 
Age, who do not content themſelves to give 
Approbation to theſe Women, but do alſo 
ſeek it from them. They read Pieces of Elo- 
quence and Poetry to them in the Cloſet,as if 
they were capable to judge of the PerfeCtion 
or Defeft of any ſuch things : As if they who 
know not one Rule of Rhetorick, could judge 
rightly, who obſerves or who tranſpreſles 
thoſe Rules. 

It is true, there are ſome Ladies to be 
fonnd of great Wit, who can ſpeak conlide- 
rably to ſuch Matters, and whoſe Advice is 
no leſs uſeful than their Approbation is ho- 
pourable ; But it is not to theſe Coon 
that 
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that any thing of worth ought to addreſs it 
felf, it is not theſe Aﬀeted Creatures thar 
we ſhould conſult about any matter, but meer 
Tittle-tattle, Modes , Paint or Grimaces. 
There are, however, ſome that ſeek ſuch 
Women and approve them ; and further, 
there are ſome empty Men that even imitate 
them. There is AﬀeCttion and Niceneſs a- 
mong the Men, as well as among Wo- 
men. 

HERETOFORE Pompey was accuſed 
of being a Coquet, and to have had rather 
the Countenance of a ſpruce Sir Coxrtly than 
of a Souldier: And yet Clandius could re- 
proach him with nothing more to. diſparage 
him, than that he had his Fingers often in 
the Curls of his Hair; which was underſtood 
to ſignifie an extraordinary care of his Head. 
The Coquetery of Men has made a very con- 
ſiderable progreſs ſince thoſe times: At firſt 
they contented themſelves to imitate the 
Women in this Folly, but afterwards they 
endeavoured to exceed them. 

© Who is it (ſays Seneca) deriding theſe 
©Efteminate Fops,who would not rather chuſe 
©to ſee adiſforder in the State, than in his 
© Perriwig ? Who has not much more care of 
© his Beauty than of his Health> And who 
© does not ſpend the beſt part of the day 
© between his Comb and his Glaſs, for fear 
© he ſhould not appear ſpruce> The young 
© Souldiers of Pompey, ſufficiently anſwer?d 
* this 
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* this ridiculous Charatter, who in the hot- 
© teſt of the Fight held their pretty white 
© Hands before their Faces, fearing more to 
© loſe their ſweet Looks than the Victory, 
© and having more care of their Beauty, than 
* for the good of their Country, and the 
© Glory of their Captain. Thus it is 
that Seneca ſpeaks of theſe Effeminate Men : 
It is not an Hermit that thus difparages 
them, but a Courtier; it is not a Preacher, 
but a Philoſopher ; it is not a Chriſtian but 
a Heathen that condemns them. 

AND the Men of Wit have always diſ- 
dained the AﬀeCtation and Delicacy of the ſhe 
Coquettes; and if we examine the matter 
throughly, we ſhall find, and be forced to 
own, that they never had any that did ap- 
prove or imitate them among the Men, but 
ſuch as were Ignorant or Vicious, or Inte- 
reſted, They would renounce their Vice, 
if they could ſee it well derided, it may be 
they would return to the commendable in- 
genuity and plainneſs of the firſt Ages; and 
Modeſty would be more practiſed in their 
Sex, if it were more in eſteem among the 
Men. But it may be ſaid, that if this Vice 
ariſes from the Vanity of the Women, it is 
maintained by the Compliance and Imi- 
tation of the- Men. And not to diſſemble, 
it were neceſſary to tie publick good, that 
Men ſhould behave themſelves towards theſe 
Aﬀected Women, as Jehu carried himſelf to 
to Jezebel. T his 
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This old Wretch having ſtill a mind to 
appear beautiful and agreeable, and ſetting 
her ſelf in a Window to be ſeen, and to 
charm him at a diſtance, he commanded 
that they ſhould throw her out at its and 
thus the Juſt threats of the Prophet were ful- 
filled upon that curſed Woman. She ſery'd 
for a Meal to the Dogs, after ſhe had been 
an horrour and a ſcandal to all the World, I 
think I onght to conclude with this Example, 
ſince ?tis taken from the Holy Scripture, and 
may ſerve for an Abſtract to the whole Dif- 
courſe, in that jit not only ſhews how the 
Coquettes are diſdained by the Men of Spi- 
rit and Courage ; but alſo contains in the 
whole of her Story, all the circumſtances of 
their Deligns, of their Malice, and of their 
Life. 

WHEN Queen Fezebe! would put to 
death an Innocent Perſon, ſhe proclaims a 
Faſt through the whole Nation; and is it 
not the common Artifice of this ſort of Wo- 
men, to endeavour to cover Ul Deſigns, by 
a ſpecious appearance? May we not ce even 
at this time, thoſe who would make a mix- 
ture of- Coquetery and Devotion,who would 
put upon the ſame Altar, the Ark of God, 
and the Icols of the Heathens, 

This Queen took more pains to pleaſe 
a Stranger , than her own Husband : She 
painted her ſelf for Jeb , rather than for 
Abab. The Coquettes do the ſame, they 
adorn 
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adorn themſelves but for Gallants: If they 
had noother deſign but that of pleaſing their 
Hasbands, they would need more perſwa- 
{lions or menaces to make them keep them- 
ſelves neat, chan are neceſſary to withhold 
them from affeted and wanton Dreſſing. 

Jezebel lovd nothing but her Pleaſure ; 
ſhe ſuited her ſelf ro rhe Times; ſhe pur- 
ſued nothing but her own intereſt and ſatis- 
faftion ; infomnch that when ſhe ſaw her 
own Son flain, ſhe had after that, a mind to 
be in favour with the Murderer, and even 
to give him Love, who had his Hands bloody 
with the killing of his Maſter. See the 
wicked Nature of a Coquette, who can have 
no true Love or Friendſhip for any Perſon. 
It muſt be owned, that if ever there were 
any Charatters of Generoſity in one of this 
ſort, they were in Cleopatra ; and yet ſhe, as 
ſoon as ſhe perceiv'd that the Aﬀairs of Mark, 
Amhony declin'd, made her Equipage be ſe- 
cretly prepar'd for a Flight, and to abandon 
him; ſhe had even a delire to pleaſe his 
Conqueror, and made it be given out that ſhe 
was Dead, 

Fezebel ſtimulated her Husband, to the 
perperrating of a wicked and moſt diſho- 
rourable Aftion; and while he had yet a 
little Conſcience left him, and heſitated at 
the raviſhing away his Subjefts Goods, ſhe 
took from him all Scruple, and carried him 
on to Oppreſſions and Murders, The Co- 
quettes 


quettes never give bur violent Counſels, they 
do not reign but in Tyranny and we may 
ſay that Poppea was more cruel than Nero 
himſelf, And do we not ſee ſach/an one in 
the Goſpel , who asked no leſs for the re- 
ward of a paltry Jig and her Impudences, 
than the Head of an Innocent Prophet, 
thongh ſhe might have asked beſide that, 
even to half a Kingdom ? This is that they 
moſtly love, to deſtroy Honeſt and Vir- 
zoous Perſonsz and I will confidently ſay, 
that the beſt of Men are in a great deal 
of danger to be corrupted, whenever 
they become Husbands or Servants to a Co- 
quette, 

But this is not allz that we may deſcribe 
the effefts of Coquetery in the Aftions of 
Fezebel, we ought to conclude with that Di- 
ſeaſe which continued the longeſt with her, 
and of which the Women that are of her 
ſort, can never be cured. As old as ſhe 
was, ſhe thought to make her ſelf Beautiful ; 
ſhe ſerv'd her ſelf more than ever of Arti- 
fice and Dreſling ; ſhe believ'd ſhe might 
ſtill have Charm enough to pleaſe her Ene- 
my , as Phryne to corrupt her Judges. But 
it was not enough for this old Coquette, to 
ſhew, that ſhe might defend ber ſelf; and 
having now no Bcauty, ſhe wanted alſo her 
Kingdom, and the Guards of it to preferve 
her, Ir is in all times that the Coquettes 
endeavour to paſs for Juvenile and Young ; 
and 
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and this is not a Diſeaſe that has only of late 
invaded them. 

There have been times wherein the abhor- 
rence of but appearing Old was ſo univerſal, 
that none could be found who would att the 
Perſon of one in Years upon the Stage. Ir 
was neceſſary that Emperors ſhould employ 
their Authority to procure this, and they 
were often forced to make uſe of thoſe who 
were condemned to Baniſhment, or ſome 0- 
ther grievous Puniſhment, It was a Puniſh- 
ment but to counterfeit only the being Old ; 
and none could be brovght to do it, but Ma- 
lefaftors. Strange blindneſs (ſays Tertullian) 
ſpeaking of the Coquettes; they ask of God, 
that he wonld give them a long Life, and 
the mean while are aſhamed to be Old, 

There is nothing theſe Creatures will not 
do to conceal their Age ; but to what pur- 
poſe is all their Artifice ? Let them borrow 
another Colour, let them borrow other Hair, 

et they can neither buy nor borrow other 

yes. It is in this part, that their Old 
Age will appear, though they ſhould conceal 
it in 2ll the reſt. The Paint which conceals 
their Wrinkles cannot diſguiſe either their 
Vanity or their Years, We judge of the 
Diſeaſe by the Remedy. We ſee at the 
ſame time both their Age, and the Deſign 
which they have to conceal it: So that in- 
ſtead of procuring themſelves Pity, as they ' 
would do, if they were Humble and ver- 
tuous, 
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tuous, they create an abhorrence in. all that 
ſee them, by being ſtill vain and affected, 

They are commonly derided ; and there 
are very few old ones, who are ſo lucky as 
Archenaſte, with whom Plato they ſay fell in 
love, though ſhe was far in Years. There 
are nevertheleſs enough who attempt to ſuc- 
ceed as ſhe did, though they are very fel- 
dom ſo happy. There have been thoſe who 
when they were deſerted by Courtiers, have 
been glad to be deſir'd by Philoſophers ; af- 
ter they could no longer pretend to Beauty, 
they have pretended to Eloquence. They 
became Sybils, after they had afted the 
Nymphs. They have not quitted their Co- 
quettery, but only refin'd it ; they make ir 
paſs from the Face to the Mint, 

LET it be well obſerv'd, and I doubt 
not but there may be found a great number 
of theſe, who will never ceaſe to contend 
for Sufficiency, and who have common places 
prepar'd, to ſhew that the Converſation of 
a good Wit, is of more worth than the 
ſight of a Beautiful Face ; and that there is 
no leſs pleaſure in beholding a good Picture, 
than in ſeeing a fair Woman {it ſilent. That 
the Judgment of Paris was only fit for a 
Shepherd, when he would not give the 
Apple to Pallas rather than to Yerrs. Burt 
for 2ll what they can fay, theſe Three 
Goddeſſes may ſerve ns for Inſtances of the 


Three ſorts of Coquettes. There are of 
them 
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them that are Rich as Juno, and ſome Fair 
as Venus, and ſome Learned as Pallas - I do 
not deſign to determine which fort of them 
is the worſt, I content my ſelf to blame 
them all; and it is enough to ſay, that they 
would willingly be preſerr'd each of them 
before the others; that there may be Af- 
feftation in the pretence to Wit, as well as 
in the pretence to Beauty or Finery. 

FURTHER, there is ſome Modeſty, 
or at leaſt ſome Addreſs in thoſe who do 
not afet to paſs for Beauties, when Na- 
ture has never given them this advantage, 
or Old Age has taken it from them again, 
And thovgh they do pretend to Knowledge 
alittle more than is becoming, it ſeems to 
me neverthe:els, that they never give one 
ſo' great an averſion, as thoſe of Jezebel's 
kind, who employ all ſorts of Aﬀectations 
and Diſguiſes to cover their Defetts, in- 
{tead of endeavouring to render them tole- 
rable by Modeſty. And theſe Women ne- 
ver forſake their Foll; ; their Coquettery 
endures always, as well as their deſire to 
appear Fair. 

How contrary is Aﬀectation, to the Gra- 
vity that becomes Old Age ! How ridiculous 
are the Ladies, when at the Age of this 
wanton Qneen, they will be ſtill making 
Babies! And nevertheleſs if we conſider 
the Countenances of ſome that are no 
younger than ſhe, and do judge rightly of 
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their Mein, their Poſtures, their Looks, their 
Habits : Ic will ſeem to us, that ſome new 
ſort of Devil bas poſſeſſed them; a Devil 
more hard to- be drove out than any other 
a Devil that may be afraid indeed of Holy- 
water, for fear the painted Face ſhould be 
disfigured by ir,but ſuchjan one as is not to be 
caſt out by that or any ordinary Exorciſtms. 

This Wantognneſs ſeems a Diſeaſe utterly 
incurable in a great many ; though to ſay 
the truth , one would not utterly deſpair of 
ſeeing the cure of ſome, if they would but 
only conſider well what was the ſhameful 
end of theſe proud Women, The end of 
Jezebel ought to terrifie them, This Exam- 
ple ſeem'd ſo forcible to Gregory Nazianzen, 
that he made uſe of it for this purpoſe in 
a Poem which he made againſt the wanton 
and nice Ladies, who were too curious in 
their Ornaments, and about their Beauty. 
He compares Jezebel with Efther, and ſays, 
that as the latter is a Pourtraiture of the 
Modeſt Beauties , the former is a ſhameful 
Picture of the Wanton ones, 

How different (ſays he) were theſe Two 
Queens in their Deſigns, and in their For- 
tunes, who were alike in Condition. Eſther 
with her native Countenance, charm'd the 
Great Abaſuerns; Jezebel with het Artifices en- 
creaſed the rage of Febu Jezebel wasthrown out 
at the Window where ſhe ſhew'd her ſelf with 
ler Paint, and her affeted Countenance. 
F Bug 
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But Efther was advanced to a Throne to 
which ſhe dar*d not ta lift up her Eyes; and 
hardly had ſhe; the Boldneſs 'to name her 
ſe1f the Servant of a Prince who judged her 
warthy to be his Wife. See here the Gto- 
riqus Advagcemett of a poor Captive Maid, 
and the Shameful Fall of a Princefs born by 
the Methods they follow'd. And Efher was 
the Safety 'of her Nation, but Jezebet the 
Shame and Ruin of hers. 

THESE two are, as I think, the fitteſt 
Examples that can be propoſed to the Wo- 
men, of a genuine Beauty, and an affefted 
ons, or a Coquette : Let them conſider well 
theſe twa Charafters, and without Paſſion 
examine to which of theſe two Queens it 
would be beſt for them to conform them- 
ſelves: Let them reprefent to themſelves 
further , the Abhorreace which Heathens 
themſelves have had to Aﬀectation; and 
that they may the more effeually be per- 
ſwaded to avoid it, let them at leaſt remem- 
ber that rhemſelyes are Chriſtians, and by 
conſequence are more obliged to Modeſty 
than.a Poppes or Cleopatrs : Let them think 
at leiſure, - that if Modeſty be required in 
them now, It is no more than was deſired 
even by the Infidels, for the forming of an 
Excellent Woman, in their times : Ang that 
a3 among Chriſtians , Religion does not'ap- 
Prove of his ſort of Behaviour, ſo among 
the Heathens Reaſon alone did —— 

et 
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' Let them cal} to mind, that in the Ptimitive 
times of the Church, the Chriſtian Ladies 
could be known by the Reſervedneſs and - 
Modeſty of their Countenance. Let them 
ſee for inſtance the Grecine in-Tacirw, who 
was accufed of having been Baptifed, as 
ſeveral of the Fathers obſerve, only becauſe 
of the Modeſty of het Behaviour, her Dreſs, 
and her Coumenance. 

But let noc this deterr any Perſon; it is 
not neceſſary that to avoid the being a Co- 
quette, you ſhould renounce 3il Agreeable- 
. feſs, butonly that you avoid Vanity. You 
muſt avoid AﬀeCtation and Wantonnefs, you 
need not forſake a Genteel Cartiage. Aſells 
© (fays St. Jerom) was Modelt, but there 
« was nothing fo Chearful as her Severiry, 
« nor ary. thing, ſo Severe as her Clearful- 
« neſs: TFhere was nothing: ſo Sweet and 
* Gentle as her Reſervedneſs, nor any thing 
© fo Reſerv'd as her Gentleneſs: There was 
nothing mmgovern'd in her; ſhs knew how 
' to temper Civility with Honeſty i And in 
Truth, Is it not poffible to be agreeable, 
without employing ſo much Artifice and 
Conſtraint-as thek Women make ufe of ? 
LET not any fay, that this Exterior 
Countenance and Shew, does ſometimes not 
depend vpon our ſelves; and that there are 
many Ladies who have the appearance of 
Coquettes, although in Truth they are net 
ſich: 1 own, indeed, that there arc ſorte 
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very mlacky. Faces; 1 own that they have 
ſometimes | know not what of Boldneſs and 
Briskneſs upon. them without, thovgh there 
be nothing but Modeſty within. But I know 
very well that the Ladies may be Coquetres 
in divers Faſhions, ſome are ſuch by Artifice, 
fome by Ignorance, and ſome perhaps by 
meer Misfortune: By Artifice they are ſuch, 
when they endeavour and frame their Mein 
and Gatethat they may pleaſe and be Charm- 
ing=: By Ignorance they are ſuch, when not 
knowing what is allow'd or forbidden in 
their Behaviour,they become affeCted, though 
their deſign be Innocent: By Misfortune 
they are ſuch, when though they are not 
guilty either by Ignorance or Malice, they 
have nevertheleſs the Viſage of a Coquetre, 
though their Mind is not at all ſuch. We 
may ſay; the firſt ſort ought to be Pyniſh'd, 
the ſecond to be Inſtrufted, and the laſt to 
be Pitied, 

And yet there is no very great occaſion to 
pity them, for beſides the inward Conſola- 
tion that they may have in the Teſtimony of 
a good Conſcience, to the Innocency of their 
Intentions, they have alſo this Advantage, 
that they undeceive People whenever they 
come to make themſelves known: They are 
quite contrary to the Hypocrites, who cover 
their inward Inſolence with a Diſguiſed and 
Humble Copntenance : So theſe People ſeek 
the Light, while the Hypocrites wo od 
gan & 
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They are willing that the Diſparaging Mask 
ſhould be lifced up, ſince they gain Reputa- 
tion by that which would deſtroy it in others, 
They do not fear a Trial, and if we muſt be 
in an Error for the approving of Hypocrites, 
we muſt alſo be fo for the condemning of 
theſe Perſons. 

They have yet another Felicity, which is, 
that Experience does not only juſtifie them, 
but alſo confirms and ſtrengthens their Repu- 
tation : Thoſe who are undzceived, will not 
dare to judge ſo raſhly of them again ; and 
their Modeſty will be the more firmly be- 
teved after it has been doubted of, when 
once that doubt is removed. Their Pardon 
will be begg'd, for the having entertained 
an il] Opinion of their Innocence. If ir 
happens after this, that they do commit a 
Faulr, there muſt be very great and evident 
Proofs of it before it will be believed. And 
for the having too lightly believed the Ap- 
pearance, Men will after this hardly credit 
the Truth. 

And it cannot be long e*er theſe, who are 
only unfortunate in this caſe, will undeceive 
thoſe that think hardly of them ; whatever 
ſhew of Liberty they may make, provided 
there be Modeſty in the Soul, it will always 
caſt forth ſome Rays on the ont-ſide. Expe- 
rience often ſhews, that the ſigns on the 
Countenance are falſe; eſpecially there is 
nothing ſo eaſe, as to obſerve in the Con- 
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verſation , whether. Ladies that appear Co- 
quettes, are {o in truth or not : There needs 
but oaly to obſerve; whether or ao they be 
eafily provoked ; we may judge of their Mo- 
deſty by their Patience : Thoſe who are not 
ſuch can endure CorreQtion ; but thoſe who 
are ſuch cannot bear it : Theſe are angry for 
the leaſt Oppoſition to them, qr for the leaſt 
Reproof; and as they will ſhun that clear 
Light which would ſhew the Defects of their 
Faces, ſo they hate the Truth which diſ- 
covers thoſe of their Minds. 

It is in this that they further reſemble 
the Jezebel we have mentioned, who made 
Wer with the Prophets, and could endure 
hone but Flatterers about her. But let 
them be now as angry as they pleaſe ar 
what I bave ſaid of them, I am reſolved to 
make them no other Complement in this 
Diſcourſe, than that I gave their Friends in 
the Chapter of the Debauched Woman. I 
quarrel with none but the Vicjouss and I 
Praiſe Efher and Oftavia, as much as 1 Con» 
demn Jezebel, and Poppea, and. Cleopatra. 
There is not a Treatiſe in both theſe Books, 
that ought to pleaſe a Vertuons and Honeſt 
Woman more than this, ſince there is no» 
thing ſo contrary to her as Wantonneſs and 
AﬀeQation, And ſince there are ſome Ladies 
very Vertuous,' who are conſtrained ſome- 
times not to appear in fo good Humour as 
they might without wrong to their yerras, 
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only for fear they ſhould be ſuſpefted of 
this Fault : They chuſe rather to put them. 
ſelves in danger of being thovghr Rigid and 
Auſtere, than to ſeem Wanton; and do be- 
lieve, that in the matter of Modeſty, it is 
leſs Shame for a Lady ©o be accuſed of Ex» 
cels than of Defedt. 

Thus I have ſhewa the Opinion which 1 
hayeof the Vice, without any fear of the 
Anger of the Vicious: I Scorn their Appro- 
bation of me, as I refuſe them mine: And 
I ſhall always have this Advantage on my 
fide ,- that the Averſioa which 1 have for 
their Impudence, is greater, and even more 
Juſt, than the Hatred they can have for my 
Freedom of Speech, And beſides, if 1 had 
Cowardife enough to fear them, yet 1 ſhould 
have ſufficient Encouragement in this, that 
thoſe who are the greateſt Coquettes, do 
not believe themſelves ſuch. From heace 
I aſſure my ſelf, I ſhall not make them my 
Enemies, but thoſe who are moſt guilty of 
this Fault, will help me to condema in an6- 
ther, that which Flattery and Self-love hin« 
ders them from ſeeing and acknowledging 
in their own Actions, in their Converſations 
and their Countenances. 
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I CANNOT, I think, 'better place the 
Diſcourſe of the Lazy and Idle, than 
next after that of the Coquetres. It ſeems 
to me, that I have ſtill the ſame Enemies to 
encounter,” and that this SubjeCt is but a 
Branch of the former; For if we narrowly 
obſerve the Caſe , we ſhall be forced to ac- 
knowledge, that all the time ſpent in Nice- 
neſs and AﬀeCtation , is in Truth but loſt 
time. And if we examine well the - Ridi- 
culons Employment of many Ladies, and 
their Superfluous Exerciſes, will it not ſeem 
to us, that their whole Life is nothing elſe 
but a long Idleneſs ? Will it not be thought 
in effe&t, - but a long Infancy and Childhood ? 
Though their Buſineſs and Employment be 
commonly munch leſs Innocent than 'that firſt 
Age, it muſt be acknowledged that *tis 
hardly more Serious or more Uſeful. What 
difference .is there between a Child that 
_ dreſſes and undreſſes a Baby, and thoſe who 
ſpend great part of their time before a 
Looking-glaſs, to fee and reQtifie them- 
ſelves? Certainly the Folly of theſe is the 
More Shamefui and Ridicvlous of the two : 
As they are more obliged to ſpend their tine 
better, they are 'alfo more guilty in the 
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If we did conſider well what the Women 
commonly do, we would be apt to ſay that 
the one half of Mankind were Paralitick , 
and that there is but one part of this Species 
of Creatures that are employ'd; while the 
Men fpend their time in the Wars, in Studies, 
in the Exerciſe of Government, or in Traf- 
fick ; If any ask what it is that the moſt of 
the Women do, no anſwer can be given, 
unleſs it be ſaid they ſpend their time in 
Dreſſing, in Walking, in Tattle, and in Play. 
Are they born but for this alone? When we 
ſee them only employ'd about Trifles, may 
we ſay that they have Souls capable of the 
ſame Deligns, and of the ſame Inſtrutions 
with ours * 

Plato, in the ſeventh Book of his Laws, 
will have it, That they ought to employ 
themſelves in the ſame Exerciſes with the 
Mens and ſets himſelf to prove, That they 
have no leſs Capacities than they, If they 
were employ*d as they might be, (ſays he) 
every City would be double what it is; and 
would be increaſed by the one half, without 
any Addition to the Number of the Citizens. 
This were a way to increaſe the World by 
one half. It were not neceſſary to- multiply 
it ' for this purpoſe, it were ſufficient to 
employ it, This was the Opinion of that 
Philoſopher, and he thought that even for 
the Military Art, and the Exerciſe of War, 
the Women are no leſs fir than the Men. 
But 
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But if bis Opinion does not ſeem Juſt in this 
Point, and we cannot conſent to revive a 
Government of Amazons: Yet at leaſt this 
cannot be denied that he was in the tight, 
with reſpet to many other Employments, 
in which the Women might certainly render 
themſelves uſeful to the Publick, inſtead of 
living as they do in utter Idleneſs, If they 
are not born with Bodies ſtrong enough for 
the Toils of War, at leaſt they have a Mind 
capable of good Inſtruftions as well as ours. 
But I will ſay more, They are born with the 
ſame Obligation to ſpend their time well. 
And I add further, That in what Age fo- 
ever one would form an Excellent Woman, 
there is no ground for the making her Lazy 
and Slothfal that ſhe may be ſo. 

BUT what ? will ſome ſay, Do not the 
Women take a great deal of Pains? Is there 
any reaſon to complain that they are Idle ? 
Is not this uſing of their time, to Converſe, 
Viſit, and entertain Company ? It is true, 
to Talk is to do ſomething ; but if it be 
enprofitable uſeleſs Talk, this will go for no- 
thing. What dol ſay? I ſhould rather have 
faid'this is accounted a Sin ; ſince -it is not 
enough that we abſtain from doing Evil, 
but we are alſo oblig'd to do that which is 
Good. We are like thoſe Workmen that 
are hired by the Day, who are forbidden 
not only to loſe their time, but alſo to em- 
ploy it about any other Buſineſs than on 
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they are hired for. We are not lefs guilty 
in the doing things Snperfluous, than in doing 
nothing at all. 

I may ſay as much of Thoughts as of 
Words, and muſt condemn not only the 
Diſcourſe, but alſo the Meditation that is 
unprofitable, If one would not ſpeak any 
thing that is not Good, neither ought ſhe to 
think it: 1f the Soul did conceive nothin 
but what is Profitable , the Mouth woul 
utter nothing that is Superfluous. We muſt 
ſink down even to the Heart, to find the 
Original of Evil ; and never expect to find 
the Stream pure and wholſom , when we 
know the Spring to be infefted. There are 
then Idle and Vain Thoughts, as well as Idle 
Words; and it is not leſs forbidden to ſpend 
our time in Muſing, than in Speaking unpro- 
firably. As the Action of the Soul is more 
Precious and Important than that of the 
Body, ſo we are obliged to give it a more 
"20 Objet, and a more Excellent 
End. 

Let us conſider the Soul a little, if we can 
be contented to do it. Our Spirit afts with- 
out ever cealing, as well as the Natural Heat 
while we are alive and if we do not find 
it ſuch Employment as is good, without 
doubt it will find it ſelf ſuch as is bad. It 
does the lame as the Stomach, which fills it 
ſelf with ill Humours, if it be not ſupplied 
with good Nouriſhment. But yet this is nog 
all, 
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all, our Evil does not come from this Source 
_alonez the Hatred of our Great Adverſary, 
makes uſe of our bad Inclinations to com- 
pleat our Deftroction z to the end our Mind, 
which.does inceſſantly aft , may neglect the 
Employment that is moſt neceſſary ; he en- 
deavours, by all manner of means, to amuſe 
and divert us by thoſe that are unprofitable : 
The Devil does by them whom he would 
divert from good Works, as the. Task- 
maſters of Egype did by the 1ſraelites; they 
kept them conſtantly employ'd , that they 
might binder them from Rebelling, and for 
fear they might gain time or means to re- 
coyer their Liberty. They hardly gave 
them time to take breath ; they never ceaſed 
to find out ſome work for them, though it 
were the moſt mean or frivolous, even to 
the gathering of Straw, or the counting of 
Tyles. 

This is the Artifice that Hell employs to 
divert us from any Holy Exerciſe ; he makes 
us ſpend all our time about Trifles, that none 
may remain to us for the Performance of our 
Duty. This is his Tyranny and Policy, he 
keeps us always in vnprofitable Buſineſs as 
onder s Yoke, which hinders even the re- 
fleting upon our ſelves, or the conſidering 
our own Actions that we might be aſham'd 
of them. Or to ſpeak more properly, he 
does not employ but amuſes us. T his is the 
moſt dangerous as well as the moſt ordi- 
nary 


nary cheat of this Enemy 3 who if he can- 
not hinder the Inclination that we have to 
Good , he will ſteal away. if he- can; the 
time to think and to practiſe ir. He takes 
from vs the Opportunities of uſing our 
time , by induſtriouſly» preſenting, us with 
thoſe of loſing it. 

Let us acknowledge the truth ; the La- 
dies are yery much employ'd : But abont 
what? Certainly I believe there is no thought 
would put them more out of countenance 
than this, if they would give themſelves 
ſometimes the labour to examine wherein 
they have ſpent their day. They would 
find -out- what it is that hinders them from 
allowing a good part of their time to Read- 
ing, or ſuch Converſation as would be pro- 
fitable, ſince they ſpend it all in Tarttle, in 
Play, and other Exerciſes that are vain and 
fruitleſs. This is the firſt effeft of Idle- 
neſs, that it, in the firſt place, blinds us, 
and buſies us about what is ſuperfluous, that 
ſo we may not bethink our ſelves of thoſe 
things which are neceſlary, 

IT begins at the Forgetfulneſs of our 
Duty : They who langniſh under this Di- 
ſeaſe, have no more reliſh or liking of good 
and profitable Aftions, than they who are 
deep in an HeCtick Fever have of good and 
wholſom nouriſhment : Of all Spirits or 
Wits; of all Books, and of all Exerciſes, 
they love none bur the leaſt uſeful, As ſoon 
as 
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2s there appears to be any advafitage or 
benefit of an wc xp Hg is diſagrecing 
to them : Thus does Idlenefs cloſe their 
Eyes, "before ir binds their Hands. | Thus 
we ſee it cannot hinder them from 
Attion, but by hindering them from Know- 
ledge. Alſo we may perceive, that among 
rhe Women, there are none more Iimpredent 
than thoſe that are Idle : They ſtand afto- 
niſhed at every Event, becauſe there is no 
one which finds them' prepar*d-: They are 
always furprized. It is not the Lightning 
that can ronze them, till the Clap of Thun- 
der comes. It is not foreſight that ſtirs 
them, bur only repentance and after-wit. 
They do not obſerve the approach and ar- 
_ of an Opportuniry, bat the departure 
of it, 

They are like thoſe Fooliſh Virgins which 
flept, while they ovght to have been watch- 
ing ; and were yet to ſeek for Oy), when 
it -was neceffary that their Lamps ſhoold 
have been burning. If they do awaken 
themſelves, ir is too late: If it happens that 
they open their Eyes to the Light, i is only 
that they may ſhut thent again for a long 
time. Sometimes they think they nwſt break 
off the Chains that hold them, and that they 
will employ rhemſetves in fomething profi- 
table to them ; but thetr Reſolution is never 
follow'd with any effe&. They ſtir Rill, bur 
in their Idlenefs, as thoſe that cannot ſleep, 
at. turn 
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tirn themſelves in their Bed this is with- 
ont going from it, and ferves only for their 
falling into the ſounder ſleep. 

THERE is no doubt but they ſome- 
times make a ſhow of Activity, but cis 
like the heavy Oſtrich, which ſtretches. her 
Wings as if ſhe would fly, and/yet never 
mounts above the Earth. * Idle Perſons, 
© (fays Solomon) are faſtened to their Lazi- 
nels, like a Door upon its Hingesz you 
© may open or ſhut it, but though it be often 
* thus moved to and fro, tis ſtill fix'd in 
*the: ſame place. The Sloathfut, fays he 
elſewhere, will, and they will not ; as ſoon 
as they have made one Reſolntion, there 
rifes up another in them that is quite con- 
trary : He cannot act when he would, be- 
cauſe he has not a Will when he ought. 

The Negligence which Idlenefs creates, 
has for its ordinary Companions, Irreſolu- 
tion, and Inconſtancy z they who are infected 
with it, have no ſooner a Deſign, but they 
change it; they lay many Foundations, bur 
build nothmg, never do they finiſh any E- 
difice, They have not firm and ftrong Re- 
ſglutions : They do not uſually fay I will, 
but I would. Their Will inceſſantly wavers. 
They have not Deſires, but onfy Wiſhes, 
They can deliberate, but not conelnde and 
reſolve. Their Motions are not Progreffive as 
we may ſay, but only Circular. They can 2d- 
vance no more than he that walks in a Laby- 
rinth, AND 
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AND how can there, be any progreſs in 
the work of any Perſon, who has neither 
Aim nor Deſign, and who propoſes nothing 
to himſelf bur the loſing.of his time, They 
are like Archers that draw continually theic 
' Bow, but have no Mark, and who loſe as 
many Arrows as they ſhoot, They are like . 
Marriners floating upon the Sea, abandon'd 
to the Winds, without propoling to them- 
ſelves any-Port, and without obſerving the 
Pole. Provided they live from Moraing to 
Evening, it is enough to them : They care 
not how the time comes, but how to pals ic 
away : They never think it ſo ſhort as when 
they have loſt it z and if they cannot do 
this pleaſantly , *tis tedious. But what at 
laſt comes of all this? The pains that they 
take to paſs away the Day, makes it ſeem 
long, They ſeek ſo muck tozrecreate them- 
ſelves, that they do not recreate themſelves 
at all: While they run after Divertiſcments, 
they are like thoſe who too .often take Phy- 
ſick ; and as theſe encreaſe their Diſtempers 
by the endeavour to remedy them, ſo they 
encreaſe the tediouſneſs, by too much endea- 
vour to ayoid it, _ 

IDLENESS is Melancholly in the midſt 
of Paſt-times ; it is diſcontented at it ſelf, 
it ſinks with its own weight ; it is diſguſted 
with every thing, becauſe it is ſteadily ap- 
plied to nothing. They ought to repreſent 
to themſ{clves , that as it .is Hunger which 
makes 
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makes us find pleaſure in our Food, ſo 'tis 
Labour that muſt make us take pleaſure in 
Reſt. How 1s Idleneſs an hindrance of ir 
ſelf ! How buſie is it in its leifure ! How 
ſad is It in its Divertifements ! After all, in 
ſpite of themſelves, they muſt needs do 
ſomething, that they may find a pleaſure 
in doing nothing. Buſineſs cures us'of Dif- 
taſte, as Reſt does of Wearineſs ; but we 
invert the natural order of things. Being 
born to reſt our ſelves a little, that we may 
labour much, we reſt our ſelves much, that 
we may labour alittle, Nevertheleſs, this is 
not enough, to ſay that Labour is neceſſary 
for the avoiding of Tedionſneſs z but ir 
malt be ſaid, it 1s neceſſary for the avoiding 
of Sin, or of the Occaſions and Opportuni- 
ties of committing it. 

Religion ſpeaks after another manner of 
Good Works, than Reaſon alone can do : 
That does not only condemn Idlenefs, bur 
puniſhes it too. ?Tis true, Religion does 
not forbid all Paſtime and Recreation, ir 
only ſorbids the loſing of our Time. God 
has given no one a Life to ſpend it unpro- 
ficably z whether he treats us as Hirelings, 
or as Children, whether be gives Heaven as 
an Heritage or as a Reward, He always 
wills that we do Labour, becauſe he La- 
bour'd himſelf, We have to animate us, 
both his Command and his Example : It is 
in Labour that we imicate him as a Father, 
G or 
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or ſerve him as a Maſter. There is no Per- 
ſon has a Difpenſation from obeying this 
Law, neither by the Advantages of Nature, 

or by thoſe of Fortune. 

BUT wherein can the Ladies of Qna- 
lity employ their time ? I am willing that 
a Great Perſon ſhould make anſwer to this 
Queſtion, that they may the better regard 
it : I deſire that St; Ferom, who has given 
ſo many good inſtructions to the Women 
in his Writings , may ſerve them for a Di- 
rector in this matter. When he teaches 
Paula a Roman Lady, how to ſpend her time 
pleaſantly and innocently, he adviſes her 
eſpecially to be never Idle, and to employ 
her ſelf always in ſome honeſt Exerciſe: He 
would have her work with her own Hands. 
* Thovgh you are (ſays he) of the Raceof 
© the Scipio's, or the, Gracchi, and your An- 

© ceſtors have born in their Arms the Figure 

© of Agamemnon, whom they call'd King of 
© Kings; yet you ought not to forbear the 
* ſpinning of Wool, or the labouring in 
- ; fomething as Others do, Your Birth does 
© not give you a Diipenſation from this Bu- 

* lineſs 3 3 and how great ſoever you are born, 

* you ought not to be aſhamed to handle a 
© Spindle or Diſtaff, You ought not to be 

* aſhamed to employ thoſe Hands, which 
* ſeem to be deſtined for the hotding of a 
* Scepter, This-is the Opinion of that great 
youre, who wng's alſo to another Le a= 

ut 
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bout this matter, promiſes her, he would 
tell her a way to live without either Te- 
diouſneſs or Sin ; aſſuring her, that there 
was no more neceſſary for this, but to give 
her ſelf to Reading, Prayer and Working ; 
and that theſe Three Emptoyments being 


-well managed, the time would never ſeem 


long to her. 

*'Tis true, he wrote to Ladies that asked 
his Counſel how they ſhould well educate a 
Davghter, not according to the Mode and 
Cuſtom of the World, but according to 
Chriſtian Morality. Some will ſay too 
perhaps, that this was the adviſe of a Prieſt, 
and is fitter for the Ladies in a Cloiſter, 
than for thoſe of the Court, To which I 
may anſwer, certainly this great Perſon un- 
derſtood as well the Laws of Decency as of 
Devotion z and it does not at all appear in 
what he ſaid to this Lady, that he required 
of her ſo great Auſterity, as they bind 
themſelves to, who retire from the World. 
But if theſe Rules are thought too ſevere 
for the right forming of an excellent Wo- 
man, and it be ſuppoſed that Heathen Mo- 
rality may be ſtrift enough for that purpoſe, 
and a little more relaxed than this z let us 
then ſet by St, Jerom at preſent, and conſult 
Seneca, to learn wherein the Ladies ought to 
ſnend their time. But we ſhall ſee, that 
not only Religion, bar alſo the light of Na- 
ture,docs condemn the Idle Ladies ; let us ſee 

G 2 among 
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among the Heathens, how Queens and Prin- 
celles employ*d themſelves. Let us read in 
Livy, the praiſes of Tanaquil, the Wife of 
the Ancient Targzuin ; all the World knows 
to what degree this Lady render'd her ſelf 
Famous, by her great Wit, her noble Cou- 
rage, 2nd excellent Prudence. And the 
mean while, the Romans willing to honour 
her Memory, contented themſelves to ſet vp 
for her a Statue, holding a Diſtaff in its 
Hand, They might have given her a Sword 
for her Valour, or a Scepter, becauſe of her 
wiſe Conduct ; and nevertheleſs they put 
nothing into her Hands, but what was com- 
mon to other Ladies. She was Politick, ſhe 
was Victorious, ſhe was Learned, and ne- 
vertheleſs they repreſented her holding but 
a Diſtaft. They indeed believed, thar this 
was the greateſt ſign of all her Vertue,to ſhew 
that ſhe did not Joſe her time, that ſhe was 
never idle.It was well enough known what ſhe 
had done for the Conſervation of the State ; 
this was to make it alſo known, that as ſhe 
applied her ſelf to great things, ſo ſhe did 
not negle& ſmall ones. 

It was in this, that ſhe was ſo highly com- 
mendable, that ſhe did not diſdain the or- 
dinary works of other Women, even after 
ſhe had imployed her Mind abont the greateſt 
Aﬀairs of the. World. - She was not of the 
miad of thoſe fooliſh and proud Coquettes, 


who take a pride in renouncing the Exer- 
ciles 
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ciſes proper to their Sex, only becauſe they 
are common to other Women of leſs For- 
rune, 

But this is a ſufficient Teſtimony of their 
little worthy the greateſt Wits of both Sexes, 
ought ſometimes to apply themſelves to ſmall 
Employments, as well as to thoſe that are 
molt elevated. Plutarth obſerves, that the 
Di&ators of Rome, after their EleCtion, had 
a Cuſtom of going to viſit the Geeſe of the 
Capitol (which were continually kept there 
in remembrance of a Deliverance of the 
City by the kackling of this wakeful Crea- 
ture,) to ſee if they wanted any thing, af- 
ter they had viſited the Temples, to ſee if 
the Statues of their Gods were in good or- 
der. To teach them that nothing ſhould be 
negleCted, and that great Perſons ought not 
to deſpiſe the Afﬀairs that ſeem tobe of ſmall 
importance. 

It is not an Imployment unworthy of a 
Lady, to Spin or do any ſuch works ; It 1s 
not an Imploy too mean for the Sex, nor an 
Aﬀair of too little importance, to ſeek the 
means of avoiding Idleneſs. Since Idleneſs 
is no leſs than the loſs of Time, this is a 
thing of ſo much value, that we ovght not 
to deſpiſe the {ſmalleſt loſſes of that which 
IS in every part fo precious. He that can 
willingly loſe an Hour , can looſe a Day; 
he will accuſtom himſelf to be prodigal of 
a Treaſure, of which he ought .always to 
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be Covetons. The wifſeſt of all Kings, de- 
ſcribing an Excellent Womart, contents him- 
ſelf for an abridgment of her fine Quali- 
ties, to Tay , She layeth btr Ham! to the 
Spindle, and ber Hands hold the Dit aff 5, after 
ſhe had employed her ſelf in more tlevated 
aCtions. 

The Romans thought they contd not give 
fairer evidences of the Vertne of a Woman, 
than to make it appear that ſhe never loſt 
her time : For ſince "ris very difficat to be 
Chaſte and yet Idle, what greater praiſe 
could a Lady receive, than that which is 
given to Tanaquil? But to fay thetroth, while 
they pnta Diftaff in her Hand, if they were 
to ſet np the Statnes of many Ladies of our 
Age, they muſt do it- after quite another 
manner; they conld put nothing m their 
Hands but Cards or Dice, or Flowery or Fans, 
or a Looking-Glaſs,and ſuch like amuſements 
of Lazy Perſons. 

I could yet farther repreſent a more dan- 
_ effe&t of Idleneſs, but that 1 have 

poke of it beforc in the former part of this 
Work ; and I ſhall content my ſelf in this 
Place, that 1 may oblige the Ladies to ap- 
ply themſelves always to fome honeſt Buf- 
neſs , to propoſe to them the Chtemneſtra 
of the Poets, who became Diſhoneſt by be- 
ing Idle: And onthe other Hand I propoſe 
to them Pebtlode, who vtnravell'd her work as 
vfteh' as ſhe Had finiſh'd it, that ſhe might 
not 
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not be Idle ; and who, to ſay the truth, had 

never been chaſte fo long, if ſhe had not been 
| always employed. 

| This is the Opinion of all Ages, and the 

Experience of all Nations ; this is that'we 

| karn from the Greek, as well as the Romar 

| Hiſtory. Alexander having a Delign to make 

| a Preſent to the Ladies of Perſia, could think 

of nothing ſo precious among the things a- 

bout him , nor any thing ſo worthy to be 

offer'd, as the Robes which his Mother and 

ly Siſters had made him with their own Hands. 


The greateſt Princeſſes were not aſhamed to 
work in thoſe times, and to apply them- 
ſelves to ſuck Buſineſs as is-not thought fit- 
ting now a-days for any but ſuch as work 
out of neceſſity. As if Idleneſs were not 
forbidden to all the World , or it were ra- 
ther permitted to the Rich to loſe their time, 
than the Poor. 

What is there that can be found fault 
with in theſe Examples ? Were not the La- 
dies that IT mention, very Great, both in 
Birth and Wit? I have not ſent them to the 
Peaſants. Ir is not to the Shops that I ſend 
them for their Model, but to the Courts of 
( the greateſt Princeſſes of the World, Ido 

not ſpeak here of thoſe who have worked 
to avoid Poverty, but of thoſe who did it 
only to avoid Vice. If Mexender was aſham d 
to run in the Olympick Games, becanſe he 
| had not Kings to run with him , certainly 
L G 4 the 
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the Ladies of our Age ought not to be a- 
ſham'd of employing their time in ſome ho- 
neſt Buſineſs, ſince it would put them into 
the Company of ſo many Illuſtrious Wo- 
men, and great Queens. It is a Law that 
none have a Diſpenſation to negleft, They 
ought not to ſeek for Excuſes of Idleneſs, ſince 
there are many ſorts of Buſineſs in which 
they may ſpend their time. They are not 
commanded to have always their Books or 
Works in their Hands, 

After we have given their due to the Laws 
Divine and Humane, we may accommodate 
our Employment to our Humour, and chuſe 
to exerciſe our ſelves in what is moſt agree- 
able to us. When I ſhew that they may ap- 
ply themfelves to work with their Hands, [ 
do not mean that they ought never to do 
any thing elſe. I make much more account 
of the Labour of the Mind, than of that of 
the Body, and I do not think that the Life 
of thoſe who Meditate, is altogether 
Idle. I know well, that the Aftions which 
are moſt ſuitable to Mankind, are not thoſe 
of the Hands, but thoſe of the Soul. I know 
that Philoſophy labours more honourably 
in Meditation, than any Artificer in his 
Trade, 

I grant that the Aftion of the Soul is not 
leſs real and true than that of the Hands, 
but only it is lefs courſe and groſs. The 
mward Labour, is not leſs ſolid, for bein 
lels 
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leſs material or viſible. - The moſt noble 
Buſineſs. of Man, depends upon a Faculty 
which no Tyrants can hinder from afting, 
We may Love or Meditate when in Chains. 
Meditation is always in our power ; and the 
Action which 1s moſt fair and moſt noble, 
is alſo the moſt eafie and free. If there 
may be ſome found who have loſt their 
Hands, yet there is no Man without a Will : 
And though Fortune may hinder us from be- 
ing liberal, yet cannot it hinder us from be- 
ing pitiful. 

1 do not mean then, that it is to be idle, 
to Contemplate God, and to Love him : [ 
do not mean that they ſhould buſie them- 
ſelves always in the Labour of the Hands, 
ſince there are many ſorts of Actions, to 
which we may apply our ſelves for the a- 
voiding Ildleneſs. And further, I may ſay, 
the Precept of Labour, is more eaſie than 1 
have yet deſcribed it. If Buſineſs be com- 
manded, that we may avoid Sin, Divertiſe- 
ment is alſo permitted, that we may not be 
too much tired. The Maſter whom we 
ſerve, is not ſevere, his Yoke is caſie, and 
his Burden is light ; he permits us Plays and 
Recreations that are Honeſt ? What do I 
ſay > He does not only permit, he does alſo 
recompence them as a Labour employ'd in 
his Service, provided our Intention be well 
regulated, and we do all to his Glory. 


Let 
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Let none think then, that to uſe their 
time, they ought always to hold a Diftaff, 
or that they ought to be always buſied in 
Reading, Meditation or Prayer. It muft 
not be believ'd, that to be an excellent Wo- 
man, one ought abſolutely to renounce all 
manner of Pleaſures : I do not quarrel with 
Recreation , but on the contrary, 1 eſteem 
it abſolotely neceſſary, and very often In- 
nocent, I is ferviceable to Vertue, when ?tis 
moderated, although it corrupts that when 
it is exceſſive, I know well enough that onr 
ſtrength is not infinite, and that we do need 
ſometimes to take breath, that we may after 
at be the more capable to apply our ſelves to 
Vertuous and Good Actions, 1 ntterly con- 
demn thoſe doll and melancholy Humours, 
who do nothing but trouble Converſa- 
tion, by ſhewing their averſion to innocent 
Paſtimes ; and who reſemble that Jndiar 
Tree which they call Mournful, which ne- 
ver Bloſſoms bur in the Night, and whoſe 
Flowers all drop off, as ſoon as the chearful 
Light appears; as if it were grieved at the 
ring of the Son, or could not endure the 
Day. I declare that theſe Melancholy Spi- 
Tits are not the fitteſt of all fos Vertve4 and 
that their Sadneſs comes ſometimes from an 
Evil cauſe, or elſe it is a mark of ſome bad 
deſign. 

[ believe that Temperance extends it ſelf 
as well to the moderating of Grief as of 


Joy + 


Joy : That Morality teaches there may be 
a defect as well as an exceſs, in the matter 
of Recreations ; and that there is a Vertue 
between theſe two, in this very cafe which 
Aquinas Calls Emrapelia. 

{ know very well, that Monſtenr ae Safes 
has delivered it in his Books, that Balls and 
Gammg are indifferent, 2nd thac he main- 
tained this Doctrine, even when it was op- 
poſed. 1 declare yet once more, that 1 do 
not oppoſe Gaming, nor any lawful Diver- 
tiſements, but only the Excefs and Diferder 
that fometimes attends them, 

For beyond the neceſſary and honeſt Re» 
creating of our ſelves, what can juſtifie the 
doing nothing elſe but Play: ' To have al- 
ways the Dice or the Cards in hand, and to 
turn Recreation into a Buſineſs ? What can 
be more fhamefnl , than to arqnire the Re- 
putation of a Gameſter? What 1s there 
more fcandalons or more {nfamous ? It they 
are not altogether obſtinate in En1l, ter 
them make retleftion upon the danger they 
put themſelves in, of negleCting rhemr Duty, 
who are habitnared to play ; the danger of 
leaving their Children withont tnftraction, 
their Family withoat Conduct, and very ofren 
their Husbands withont their Love and Afſ- 
ſiſtance. Burt if they do not reprefent to 
themſelves all theſe Diſorders, let them bur 
only think of the time that they loſe. 
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Let them not think, if they have no mind 
to it, of the Opportunities and Occaſions 
of Evil that Play brings with it ; bur let 
them confider how many Opportunities of 
doing Good it takes from them. Let them 
be aſhamed to ſay as they often do, How 
ſhall we paſs away this Day ? ſince to ſpeak | 
after this ſort, they muſt forget what Chri- 
ſtianity requires of us : They muſt have for- 
gotten how many good Works we have to 
do, and how many Paſlions to overcome : 
They muſt have forgotten in the Jaſt place, 
that on the loſs of Time, depends the loſs 
of Eternity. 


wy 


Of the Temperance of Women. 


OLUPTUOUSNESS is wont to 
debauch Mankind after a manner much 

more groſs and courſe than Vanity ; this 
blinds us with Rays and Glittering, but the 
former does ic only with Filth and Dirt. 
There ſeems to be leſs Diſparagement and 
Shame in being blinded as Phaeton was, than 
as were the Companions of Ulyſes, From 
the time that this Infamous Circe Charms us, 
if we do not loſe the Figures of Men, yet 
at leaſt we loſe the Sentiments that would 
become ſuch. We have no longer any but 
Brutal 
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Brutal Paſſions: It makes a quite contrary 
Metamorphoſis to that, which the Poets ſay 
it put upon thoſe Greeks; for as they are 
ſaid to have retained the Reaſon of Men 
under the Shapes of Brutes, I think it ought 
rather to have been ſaid, that they had 
Brutal Sovls under the Shapes of Men. Vo- 
luptuouſneſs does us more harm than it is 
ſaid to have cone to the Grills in Plutarch ;; 
it took from him but the Shape of a Man, 
but it takes from us even our Reaſon ir ſelf, 
and places us among the Rank of Beaſts. Ic 
is for this reaſon that Intemperance is more 
Shameful than Vanity, even when it is not 
more guilty. The deſire of elevating ones 
ſelf to a high pitch of Honour, is not ſo con- 
trary to the Reaſon and Nature of a Man, 
as *tis to abaſe our ſelves by Senſual Plea- 
ſures and Lewdneſs. If Vanity be too Ima- 
ginary a thing to deſerve our Indulgence of 
ir, Voluptuouſneſs is too Groſs and Corpo- 
real. But if this Reaſoning relates to both 
the Sexes, yet it ſeems chiefly to belong to 
the Ladies, becauſe Purity and Honeſty ſeem 
to be more neceſſary to them of the two. 
It is more Shameful to them to be Voluptu- 
ous than Vain: And Intemperance ſcems to 
be more contrary to them than to us: And 
that if the Sin be equal, yet the Shame and 
Diſparagement is not alike in both Sexes. 
If Courage be the Advantage of the Men, 
Purity as much belongs to the Women. Ir 
ſeems 
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ſeems as if this Vertue were ſomewhat more 
Spiritual than all others, becauſe it with- 
draws vs from matter. Courage fortifies 
vs, Juſtice regulates us, Prudence enlightens 
vs, but Temperance does Purifie and even 
Subtilize the Body it ſelf. 

WHAT Honeſty or Vertue can be ex- 
petted in a Voluptuous Woman ? And what 
can we think of thoſe who ſo pamper their 
Bodies, but that they fatten up a Victim for 
a Sacrifice to the Goddeſs of Pleaſure. This 
great. Delicacy is a very ill Omen g it is 
contrary to Vertue, where It is not altage- 
ther neceſſary to Health, and is not made fo 
by an ill Cuſtom. This muſt needs be a 
Poiſon where it is not a Remedy. And how 
is it poſſible that Chaſtity can preſerve it 
ſelf amidſt ſo much Sofrneſs and Exceſs ? 
The Tuſt (hall flouriſh like tbe Palm-tree, lays 
the Holy Spirit; and the Palm never grows 
better, they ſay, than when it is planted in 
Barren and Sandy places. The fame is true 
of Chaſtity, it takes much better Root in 
Morrtification, than in Pleaſures and Indul- 
gence. This is a Tree altogether Celeſtial, 
and derives its Nouriſhment from the Dew 
of Heaven, and not from the Fatneſs of the 
Earth. 

Let any examine well all the Moral Ver- 
tues, and they will find that there is not one 
of them but has need of Temperance z; with- 


out it Prudence is liable to Error, Courage 
| [@ 
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to Raſhneſs, and Juſtice to Corruption. 
Temperance is like what ſome - Philoſophers 
fancied the firſt matter to be, out of the 
Boſom of which all the Forms of Moral Ver- 
tue may be drawn: Ir is the Mother of the 
Vertues; it is their Nurſe: Eſpecially is 
there nothing ſo contrary to Chaſtity as 
Voluptuouſneſs. And FJuvenal had reaſon to 
ſay, that the Reign of Chaſtity could con- 
tinue no- longer than did that of Sobriery 
and Abſtinence: Purity cannot maintain it 
ſelf in Luxury:: Yenus muſt be form'd of this 
Scum. This Argument has a great deal of 
force towards the obliging to Temperance, 
thoſe who have a mind to live Chaſt. 

BUT ſuppoſe there are ſome that have 
another ſort of Reſolution, and who have 
no other Care but to preſerve their. Beauty. 


|, Certainly this is that to which Temperance 


is abſolutely neceſſary; this maintains, when 
Voluptuouſneſs would ruin it : The Beautiful 
Faces are preſerved in Temperance, juſt as 
the fineſt Flowers are, when kept in the freſh 
and cool Air: Bring theſe to the Fire they 
ſoon wither and fade, and fo do the others 
alter and decay by Voluptuouſneſs. 

The Voluptuous Women, ſays Seneca , 
give the Lie to the Prince of Phyſicians, who 
believed that the Women never become Bald 
not Gouty. Now a-days (fays he) they have 
the ſame Diſeaſes with the Men, becauſe 
they throw themſelves into the ſame: De» 
bauches, 
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bauckes. They have. loſt the Privilege of 
their Sex, having loſt the Reſervedneſs and 
Temperance which they formerly practiſed. 
It muſt needs be that the Phyſicians of our 
time ſhould be more able than thoſe of for- 
mer Apes: As Voluptuouſneſs cauſes from 
day to day new Diſtempers, they alſo muſt 
needs invent new Medicines. 

What can the moſt Vicious ſay againſt the 
Reaſoning of this Philoſopher ? Theſe things 
ſhew them, that what they account moſt Pre- 
cious, and what is moſt Dear to them, can- 
Not be preſerved but by the means of Tem- 
perance. This Vertue is not leſs neceſſary 
to Beauty than to Chaſtity ; it is Serviceable 
to the Face as well as to the Conſcience : 
And after this, if chey are not perſwaded, [ 
doubt they are uncapable of it: For how is 
it poſlible ro encounter this Vice with ſtron- 
ger Weapons than the Arguments drawn 
from Morality, from Phyſick, and from De- 
licateneſs it ſelf. Morality adviſes to Tem- 
perance as a Preſervation of Chaſtity : Phy- 
ſick preſcribes it as a means to preſerve 
Health: And even the Niceneſs and Curi- 
ouſneſs of their Sex requires it in them as a 
Preſervation of their Beauty. Here they 
ovght to yield and give placez and cer- 
tainly the Deſign to be Wiſe , to be Beau- 
tiful, to be Healthy all together, ought to 
make them ſteadily reſolve to be Tem- 
perate. 

Jill At 
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At leaſt ler one Vice be the Remedy to 
another, and let the Deſire to Charta and 
Pleaſe, make them renogunce Laxury and 
Debauches. Since the Covetovs themſelves 
abſtain from a great deal of Pleaſure, that 
they may ſpare their Treaſures; let the 
Ladies abſtain, to ſpare their Health and 
Conſtitution. | If we cannot perſwade them 
to Vertue; we will endeavour-'to make a 
Sedition among their Vices. We will en- 
deavour to excite a Civil War among thoſe 
Enemies whom we cannot conquer by our 
own Force, that ſo they may help us againſt 
one another. 

I ſpeak not to them now of the Care of 
their Soul: I propoſe to them that of their 
Face, which perhaps may be the more fen- 
ſible one of the two. I will ſuppoſe I had 
done amiſs, ſhould I have ſpoke to them in 
this matter, as Jerom does to Selvinis, when 
he Counſels her to abſtain from the Plea- 
ſures of this World, if ſhe has any thought 
to attain thoſe of Heaven: And tells her that 
"tis better to put the Body in danger than 
the Mind: That a Lady ought rather to 
weaken her Complexion than her Chaſtity g 
and that ?ris better to be Sick at the Stomach 
than in the Conſcience. I do not here -re- 
quire of them this rigorous Temperance, 
which proceeds even to Mortification, Alſo 
1.do not ſpeak againſt the Pleaſure: that is 
neceſſary ; for Chriſtianity is ſo far froq 

H depriving 
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depriving vs of it, that on the contrary it 
SanCtifies it. 

I have no purpoſe to deſtroy but only to 
purifie itz and I am far from believiog, that 
to be Vertuous, it is neceſſary that we be- 
come Melancholy. Iam only willing to make 
uſe of Moral Arguments, though I might 
uſe thoſe that are Religious and Chriſtian; 
eſpecially with thoſe Ladies who profeſs to 
be Chriſtians, and to propoſe to themſelves 
the gaining of Everlaſting Contentments, by 
the renouncing of thoſe which will endure 
but for a Moment. Who ought to give 
themſelves to Temperance, not only in Obe- 
dience to Reaſon, but alſo in Obedience to 
Religion ? Who ought not to content them- 
ſelves with the ſhunning of Voluptuouſneſs, 
meerly for the Preſervation of their Health, 
their Beauty, or their Reputation, as the 
Heathens did ; but who ought to propoſe to 
themſelves an efid more Glorious and more 
Perfect. 

I ſhall not make uſe of this Advantage 

though it is a very great one : I know 


it will be ſufficient to ſhew the Chriſtian _ | 


Ladies, that they cannot Triumph, but upon 
the Ruin of Veluptuouſnefs, if we propoſe 
to them the ſingle Example of Heracli« the 
Wife of Conſtaxtine, who cauſed the Image 
of Venw to be buried, and the Croſs to 

ſet-up over it. This, I ſay, may be ſuffi- 
clent to ſhew, that as before the mm 
TP 0 
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of this Great Princeſs, the Image of that 
Laſcivious Goddeſs of the Heathens, was 
lifted up above the Croſs, which was found 
buried at the Feet of it, ſo Voluptuovineſs 
deſtroys all that which is moſt Holy and moſt 
Religious in the World. 

As the Poets feign'd that Adons died upon 
a Bed of Lettice ; ſo the Chriſtians may ſay, 
that he cannot live under the Shadow of this 
Sacred Wood of Calvary. This fingle Thought 
may ſuffice to put an wholſome Bitterneſs 
into the greateſt Sweers of Pleaſure. But it 
is not on this part that I intend to attack 
it; I am willing to Combat it with more 
feeble Weapons, that I may conquer with 
the greater Glory ; that I may make it ap- 
pear (as the Truth is) that this thing has 
no other force than what the weakneſs of 
our Imagination gives itz and that if we 
were but without Error, that would be with- 
out Power. 

Let us ſet by the Thoughts and the Rea- 
ſons, then, which Religion conld furniſh us 
with, to employ only thoſe which natnral 
Reaſon alonea ffords. Let us ſet by Sacred 
Philoſophy, and make uſe of the Humane. 
We will ſhut the Bible, and only open Seneca 
for once. 1 ſay Senecs, who though he held 
on the ſide of Epicurus, yet he did noteſpouſe 
that of Pleaſure. But on the contrary, "he 
continually made War againſt jt, both in bls 
Writings, and in _ of Life. = 
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the Ladies ogly conſider that excellent Diſ- 
courſe which this Philoſopher wrote for the 
Conſolation of his Mother Helvia ; that they 
may learn how neceſſary Temperance is to 
them in the Opinion of an Heathen, 

IT is from him they may learn that Vo- 
luptuouſneſs hinders the uſe of Reaſon. 
That Unquietneſs goes before, and Repen- 
tance follows it : T hat ſhe is a Cheat which 
promiſes more than ſhe does, or can give. 
That the Voluptuous are Slaves to their 
Pleaſures, as the Covetous are to their 
Hoarded Wealth : That if Pleaſure had any 
Solid Good in it, yet it has none of any 
Duration : That 'tis oi the Nature of 
Time, which has nothing preſent but a 
ſingle Inſtant. It is here, in. the School of 
this great Maſter of Morality, where they 
may learn the manner to ſeparate the Soul 
from the Body without dying, and only by 
renouncing the courſer Pleaſures that hin- 
der the Attion of the Mind, and which con- 
ſtantly ſend thick Vapours to the upper Re- 

jon of the Soul, which obſcure and dim the 
Fight of it. It is from the inferiqr part of 
us, that the matter of our Paſſions ariſes ; 
as it is from the Earth that the matter of 
Storms have. their Original. This is that 
which Philaſophy endeavours to diſſipate, 
that it may render the Mind the more Calm, 
by ſo much as it js ſeparated and free from 
Terreftrial Pleaſures. And, in Truth, what 

is 
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is there in the World that does more trou- 
ble us than Voluptuouſneſs : Is not this an 
unſatiable thing, that can never be ſatisfied 
with Enjoyment and which increaſes, like 
the Fire, by the addition of Matter that is 
laid to it? This is the ſhameful and incurable 
Dropſie of the Soul, which renders us always 
thirſty after the impoiſon*'d Sweets of Plea- 
ſure. If Nature be contented with mode- 
rate Pleaſures, yet Opinion which mingles 
it ſelf with Voluptuouſneſs is never content. 
From the time that a Woman has given a 
liberty to her Appetites, ſhe is no longer 
Miſtreſs of them; ſhe may well apply her 
ſelf wholly to Paſtimes, they do only in- 
creaſe her Delires. How extravagant is Vo- 
luptuouſneſs! This is that we may forther 
ſee in Cleopatra, whom we may ſet for an 
Example of a Voluptuous Woman, as well 
as of a Coquette ; ſhe would conquer Mark, 
Antony in Sumptuouſneſs and Luxury : She 
cauſed a Pearl worth two hundred thouſand 
Crowns to be diſſolved in Vinegar, and 
drank it off at a Draught; and when ſhe had 
done that, ſhe went about to do as much 
with another that was hanging at her Ear, 
but that Lucius Plancws, who was the Judge 
in this Difference, ſtopp'd her, by cryin 
out, that ſhe had already conquered Mark. 
Amony;: Was it any thing but Opinion and 
Inſolence that made her find a Reliſh in ſuch 


a Draught ? 
H 3 What 
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What Pleaſore did AMeſſalins take to 
Marry her ſelf with her Gallagts, though 
her Husband was yet alive? She did not 
meaſure the Greatneſs of the Cantentmear, 
but by that of the Infamy. She did not be- 
lieve that her Pleaſure was p_ unleſs it 
was entirely guilty. It will be thought (ſays 
Tacitus ſpeaking of her) that 1 tell a Fable 
rather than an Hiſtory : And it wi!l hardly 
be believed, that in the City of Rowe the 
Wife of the Emperor would dare to marry 
her ſelf with publick Ceremonies, while her 
Husband was yet living, and not above fix 
Leagues diſtant. See here how far the in- 
fefted Imagination may confound us, from 
the time that we ſuffer our ſelves to be poſs 
ſeſs'd, and led by the Deſire of Pleaſure. 
You may ſee, among the Grecian Ladies, 
a Courtiſan who was aweary of Kings, and 
ſought Philoſophers ; who attack'd Wiſdom 
after ſhe had triumphed over Power ; and 
who was more glorious in the Services of 
Socrates, than in thoſc of Cyrw and Artax- 
erxes, You may ſee, among the Romans, 2 
Quarrel between the two Wives of Em- 
perors, who were jealous of one another out 
of the Brutiſh AﬀeCtion that they had to a 
Buffoon of the Theatre! What a Blindneſs is 
there in Voluptuouſneſs! It pleaſes it ſelf 
ſometimes more in Dirt than in Pearls. It 
Is not Truth, but Opinion, that conducts 
and that contents it. How full of luis 
an 
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and of Capriciouſneſfs is this ! All Artificers 
labour in vain, to find out enough of new 
Subjects to entertain it ſelf with. It iseaſie 
to fatisfie it upon the terms of Neceſſity , 
but upon thoſe of Opinion impoſlible. 

It 1s herein that our Appetite is very juſt- 
ly puniſh'd; ſince being eaſily ſatisfied if it 
would yield it ſelf to the conduCt of Reaſon 
and Nature, it cannot meet with SatisfaCtion 
when it ſuffers it elf to be guided by Vanity. 

Deſire without Reaſon, is like a Blind 
Perſon without a Guide; it regards not ei- 
ther the importance of the Laws which it 
deſpiſes, nor the true value of the Objefts 
it embraces, nor the Infamy which ordina- 
rily follows its Enterpriſes. On the con- 
trary, to forbid it, provokes it ; It takes no 
leſs pleaſure to trangreſs a Precept, than to 
conquer an Enemy ; and all the circumſtances 
that render a Law the more Sacred and un- 
fit to be violated, ſeem only to ſerve for the 
rendring the pleaſure more great when that 
Law is violated. Monſtrous and abſurd per- 
verſeneſs of the ungovern'd deſire of Plea- 
ſure ! The firſt of Women imagined, that 
there was more taſte and pleaſure in the 
Fruit that was forbidden, than in all thoſe 
which made up a Paradiſe, that ſhe was al- 
low'd to cat of. 

Pleaſure ſeems to ſuch the more ſweet, 
when it is the more dearly purchaſed ; but 
it is Opinion and not Truth, that renders it 
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precious in this caſe. As ſoon as Vanity is 
mingled with ir, we do not regard the De- 
lightfulneſs of the Objeft, but the Unlaw- 
fulnefs of ic; it is that which charms us, and 
inflames our deſires. Ir is at that that Volup- 
tuovuſneſs opens its Eyes, which-it has always 
ſhut bur to ſee that ; ir ſees not but in the 
Darkneſs, and it 1s there that Ignorance it 
ſelf becomes Ingenious. 

Whea the Obje& of our Deſires is difi- 
culr to be acquired, what do not the moſt 
Cowardly attempt ! what do not the moſt 
ſtupid and dull People invent! The Vanity 
which mixes with the deſire of Pleaſure, 
gives It both Hands and Eyes $ it makes 
this blind thing ſee, and this timorous thing 
active and bold. What Deceits, what Po- 
Jicies are made uſe of to accompliſh a De- 
ſign ! Of how many Inventions do we ſee 
thoſe capable, whom we thought the moſt 
plain and ſimple Perſons, from the time that 
the deſire of ſome pleaſure animates them. 
Of how many wickedneſſes do they become 
capable, who were eſteemed very good and 
vertuous Perſons, when they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be infefted with a ſhameful Paſſion ! 
Do they not ſtifle the motions of Reaſon, 
and even of Piety it ſelf, to follow thoſe of 
an irregular Appetite : 

But that we may the more clearly ſee the 
11 Deſigns of thoſe that have renounced 
Temperance, let us obſerve in the Revela- 
tions 
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tions of St, Joh, what a Draught or De- 
ſcription the Holy Spirit has there made of 
a Lewd and Voluptuous Woman : Which 
things being underſtood with a Spiritual 
meaning, do decipher-the Spiritual Fornica- 
tions and Filthineſs of Idolatry , which the 
Antichriſtian combination ſhould be guilty 
of :- But we ſhall at preſent obſerve in them, 
their plain and literal fngnificancy. She is 
deſcribed all full of Names that are Blaſ- 
phemous, becauſe of her Impudent Attempts, 
her Lies, and her Sacriledges, She is called 
a Monſter of the Sea, becauſe of her Inſa- 
tiable Deſires, her Inconſtancy, the Tumults 
of her Paſſions, and her Superfluities. She 
is very pompouſly cloathed, and even load» 
ed with Gold and Pearls, to thew her Va- 
nity, her Luxury and Prodigality. There 
is a Cup put into her hand, which ſhe pre- 
ſeats toall the World, and eſpecially to the 
greater ſort, to ſignife her covetous proſti- 
tutions and impudent purſuits. Laſtly, ſhe 
is drunk with the Blood of the Saints, to 
ſhew the hatred ſhe bears to thoſe that op- 
poſe and contradict her, either by their Ad- 
monitions, or by their Examples. Obſerve 
here the principal Features that mark out 
a Voluptuous Woman : Bur as if this PiCture 
were not yet well finiſh'd, the Holy Scrip- 
ture ſays ſhe had written in great Letters, 
the word Myſtery upon her Forehead, A 
Myſtery ſhe is of Wickedneſs , gy" 
an 
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and Infamy. See here how far the deſire of 
Pleaſure precipitates us, when it is accom- 
panied with Opinion and Vanity ; ſee here 
how far it blinds us, if we do not remedy it 
fpeedily by the Help of Morality. 

M A Y it not be faid then,that Temperance 
is neceſſary to all the World ? Certainly, 
it may be ſaid, that 'tis particularly fo to 
the Women , fince it is not eaſie to them 
to obſerve as they ſhould, the Laws of Cha- 
ſity, when they violate thoſe of Tempe- 
rance, Beſides, there are many that accuſe 
them of having a great Inclination to Plea- 
fure; that think they are more eaſily carried 
to the purſuit of it, and to farther degrees 
than our Sex. They ſay that Thijsbe in Ovid 
was come to the place of Aſſignation before 
Pyrams, and even before the time; and that 
it often comes to paſs, that it is Eve who 
preſents this Apple to Adam. 

But if we ſuppoſe that this is a Slander, 
and that the temper of the Women is not 
more corrupt than ours, we onght not for 
all that to believe that they have not ſome- 
what more need of Temperance than the 
Men, to the end they may the better pre- 
ſerye their Chaſtity. They need it more, 
net only for their Vertue, but alſo for their 
Repntation ; becauſe the World will hardly 
believe that a Woman is Chaſte and yet Vo- 
loptuous both together. It is indeed dif- 
ficult to make theſe Two things, Volup- 

tuouſneſs 
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tuouſneſs and Chaſtity dwell long toge- 
ther. 

Chaſtity is auſtere, Laſciviouſneſs ſoſt and 
delicate. Pliny ſays, that according to the 

inian of the Ancients, the Sun nou- 
ri himſelf with Vapours from the Sea, 
and the Moon with thofe ſhe draws from 
Fountains and Rivers. Wiſe Perſons, like 
the Sun, can take bitter Draughts if they 
be wholſome ; but the Debauched are only 
for the ſoft and ſweet Waters like the Moon, 
whom they imitate too in her Inconſtancy, 
Wainings and Eclipſes. Not to flatter them, 
it muſt he ſaid, that the Women have more 
reaſon to guard themſelves from Voluptuouſ- 
neſs than the Men : For befides their natural 
gentleneſs which perhaps renders them more 
liable to corruption, they are under further 
diſadvantage in theſe reſpeCts, that they want 
the relief and aſſiſtance of Knowledge, and 
the diverſioa of Buſines. Therefore it is 
that 1 have preſumed to adviſe, that they 
would apply themſelves to Study and Labour, 
for fear they ſhould be indanger'd by Idleneſs 
or Ignorance. I aſſaulted the Idle before 
the Voluptuous, to the end I might cruſh 
and ruine the effeft in its cauſe, and attack 
Intemperance even in the ſource of it. 

Chriſtianity without doubt could afford us 
here ſome thoughts that might be + 
ſtronger, and more uſeful z but it ſhall ſuf- 
fice as we have done, to combate —_—_ 
wil 
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with only the Weapons of Reaſon. It may 
juſtly be ſufficient to-induce the Ladies to 
avoid Intemperance, that this is not only 
an Enemy to all Vertue, bat alſo even to 
Health, to Beanty, to Reputation and to 
Reaſon. It may be enough for them to con- 
ſider, that there are Pleaſures more pure 
and even , much more pleaſant than theſe 
which they may very innocently enjoys that 
the neceſſary contentments are eaſie to find, 
and that there are none but the Imaginary 
that give us much Charge or Trouble. It 
may be enough for them to remember the 
Abhorrence of the Voluptuous that was even 
among the Heathens. Appizs derided the 
porſuits of Meſſalina ; and Embates thoſe of 
Lais. It may be enough to conſider, that 
they who live in Debauchery, do often die 
im Torments, or in Shame: Jezebel was 
thrown out at a Window, and trod under 
the Feet of her Enemies Horſes; Fulia 
was ſtarved to Deaths Poppea died of a 
kick on the Belly ; and Cleopatra was kill'd 
with the Sting of an Aſpick. 


—_— 


Of the Opinion and Love of ones ſelf. 


OST commonly the AﬀeCtion follows 
the Eſteem, and the Love which we 
bear to any object, ſeems to be nothing elſe 
but 
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but an effe&t of that Apprehenſion which we 
have of it; inſomuch that the Love which we 
have to orr ſelves, depends upon the Opinion 
we conceive of our own Merit: And the 
one 1s ſo ſtraitly joined to the other, thar I 
am oblig'd to explain both at the ſame time, 
to the end we may the better perceive how 
it comes to paſs, that the right knowledge 
and love of our ſelves are but very ſeldom 
found together. In this Caſe, the Judgment 
offends before the Will, and that exceſſive 
Love which many have for themſelves , is 
meerly an effe&t of their great Ignorance, 
If they were but able to take 2 true eſti- 
mate of themſelves, they would be even a- 
ſhamed to love themſelves fo extreamly. 
There is not any point in all Morality, that 
can be more jmportant to the Ladies than 
this ; for provided that they do not deceive 
themſelves in the Opinion which, as they 
think, they ought to have of themſelves, 
they will very ſeldom offend in that which 
they ought to have of others. 

The knowledge of themſelves, will con- 
duce to the rendring them the more Ver- 
tuous and the more Happy ; this will be to 
them a good Defence, as well as it is alto- 
gether an Ornament. They ſay that Pallas 
had an excellent and very bright Mirrour, 
which ſerv'd her alſo for a Buckler ; and 
whatever Enemies ſhe met with, ſhe needed 
but to look upon her ſelf in that Mirrovur, to 
defend 
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defend her ſelf from them. But certainly, 
that we may the better encounter both the 
Slanders and Flatteries we meet with, 
there is nothing that we need but this, to 
know well what we are; this is a means to 
reſiſt, and that with eaſe, thoſe that com- 
mend or blame vs for what we are not : This 
is a means to render our. ſelyes invincible 
both to Injuries and Praiſes. But that we 
may ſpeak the more clearly to this macter, 
I will firſt make it appear what there ſeems 
to be of uſeful or commendable in a good 
Opinion of our ſelves ; and afterwards what 
there is in truth, of ill and danger in it to 
the Ladies, 

SINCE Love depends upon Knowledge, 
and Knowledge upon the ObjeCts, why ſhould 
it not be permitted us to acknowledge what 
we have of Good, and by conſequence to 
love it > What reaſon is there that a Per- 
feftion ſhould be acconnted the leſs amiable, 
becauſe we have it in our ſelves? And what 
ground there is to reproach them as guilty 
of Arrogance that do thus, is in truth very 
hard to conceive. For what greater danger 
is there in ſaying, that God has given vs a 
good wit, when *tis true that he has done 
ſo, than in ſaying, that he has given bot a 
ſorry one? Can it be any ways more hurtful 
to confeſs the one than the other. 

And why may we not as well be permitted 
to ſee that which is good in the Soul, vy 

the 
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the knowledge of our ſelves, as to look upon 
what is beautiful in the Face, by the means 
of a Looking-glaſs? Is any one bound for 
the praftice of Humility, to ſay ſhe is 
ſwarthy, when ſhe is truly very fair ; or to 
believe ſhe is ſick, when ſhe finds her ſelf to 
be in very good health ? What reaſon is 
there that we ſhould look upon our ſelves 
on all ſides, excepting there where we have 
ſomething good and handſome ; and that 
none ſhould view or conſider any thing a- 
bout them, but their Defects and Spots ? 
In truth to know our ſelves after this man- 
ner, and to fix our view only upon what is 
imperfect in us, this is to do jult like thoſe 
Flies that never faſten themſelves to the 
Glaſs, but on thoſe parts that are rougheſt 
and worſt poliſhed. Or to ſpeak better, this 
is not ſo truly to know our ſelves, as to be 
ignorant of that which is beſt in us. 

If there be any worth in us, and we do 
not ſee it, this is to be blind ; if we ſee, and 
are not willing to confeſs it, this is to be 
ungrateful, We muſt take care, that for 
the avoiding Vanity , we do not fall into 
Ingratitude ; we muſt not to avoid one ſin, 
render our ſelves guilty of another ; there 
is a way to joyn Truth with Humility, and 
to praCtice theſe two Vertues together, For 
the avoiding of Vanity, we need but to 
confeſs our dependance, What evil is there 
in ſaying that God has done us a ny 
This 
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This is rather to ſpeak our felicity, than 
to boaſt of our merit ; it is poſſible to own 
that Heaven has done us good, without fay- 
ing that we have deſerved this, or are wor- 
thy of it. 

Ariſtotle forbids the Vicious to love them. 
ſelves, but he allows this to the Vertnous : 
For (ſays he) it were a very great diforder, 
if - the Guilty ſhould love that in themſelves, 
which is worthy of hatred ; and the Inno- 
cent ſhould hate that in them, which is wor- 
thy of love. - Ir is neceſſary (adds he) that 
they who have any Imperfeftions, ſhould ſee 
them, to the end they may apply themſelves 
to the correcting themg and that they who 
have any advantages, ſhould alſo know theſe, 
that they may cultivate and encreaſe them. 
The knowledge of any good that we have 
in us, gives us a great deal of courage, it 
animates us to do ſtill better. And as they 
who have a good Voice, ſing with more 
gracefulneſs when they are at an Eccho, be- 
cauſe they are encouraged while they hear 
the repetition of their Songs ſo alſo when 
we regard any good ation that we have done, 
the Joy that proceeds from ſuch a thoughr, 
creates in vs a deſire to advance yet further, 
and to do better : So that the good Opinion 
we have of our ſelves, does encourage us, 
but a bad one diſheartens, and makes us 
'3wardly. 
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I ſpeak not here of that high Opinion 
which ſome unjuſtly have of themſelves, and 
which renders them rather Impudent than 
Couragious, but only of that which Mode- 
ſty will permit, and which is not contrary 
to Humility : I ſpeak of that honeſt Aſſu- 
rance which ſhall ſucceed better even in 
things that are not bur indifferently done in 
other reſpeCts, than a ruſtick ſhame can do, 
though the things that are done, are the moſt 
rare and excellent, I confeſs there are e- 
nough to be found, who have too good an 
Opinion of their own Perſons ; but it ſeems 
to me, that whatever Pretences any make, 
or whatever Love they bear to themſelves, 
they would be ſorely diſpleaſed if others 
had the like opinion with themſelves of that 
which concerns them, They would be very 
glad that others ſhould not have the ſame 
—_—_— that they have of themſelves ; for 
if we have 2 Self-love that does a little flat- 
rer us, we have alſo a Conſcience that will 
not do it ; and by reaſon of our Imper- 
feftions as well as ovr Crimes, there is no 
Man can be perfeftly abſolvd, when we 
make a ſtrift Judgment of our ſelves. We 
cannot forbear therefore to wiſh after the 
beſt opinion that we can have of our ſelves, 
but that others would yet have a better. 

We alſo are very often envious or defi- 
rous of that we ſee poſleſt by others, as well 
ay we are in love with what we have; 

] ſome- 
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ſometimes it is much leſs eaſie to give us a 
good opinion of -our own Perſon , than: to 
take away ſuch an one: There needs leſs 
to diſcourage than to embolden- us. There 
muſt be many good Actions towards the ex- 
citing a good Courage, but one unhappy 
action is even enough to render us Coward- 
ly. 
And moreover,if it be forbidden us to know 
and acknowledge that which there is either 
of good or evil in us, wherein then is there 
any difference between the Innocent or the 
Guilty, or what advantage have the former 
from their Innocence : If the one ſort do 
not ſee their Crimes, that they may con- 
ceive a horrour at them, nor the other their 
Vertue, that they may take the comfort of 
it. When the Conſcience is that which ren- 
ders the good Man confident, and makes a 
wicked Man tremble ; how can this come to 
paſs, but from the good or evil Opinion that 
we have of what we are. And in truth, how 
can Vertue be a fatisfaCtian to ir ſelf, if Hu- 
mility muſt hoodwink the Eyes of ir, for 
fear it ſhould ſee and refleft upon its own 
Beauty. 

Laſtly, The greateſt inconvenience that 
ariſes from an ill opinion of ones ſelf, is 
this, that it obliges us to yield too much to 
the opinions of others s it is a fault equally 
blamable, to give too much credit to our 
own ſentiments of things, or to give = 
credn 
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edit at all to them, There are none { 
ttiuch troubled to do well, as they that woul, 
faiti gain the approbation of all the World. 
They do riot ſeek the truth of Approbation 
but the number of them ; their Actions a 
their Life reſembles the Draught of that 
Painter, which he alter'd ill according ts 
the Fancies of tlie ſeveral Spectators; at laſt 
he found that he bad alter'd it into a Mon- 
ſter, 1f he had ſucceeded better, by draw- 
ing according to the Rules of his Art, than 
according to the advice of his Cenſurers, we 
4ſo ſhould ſometimes behave our ſelves more 
wiſely, in following only our own Opinion, 
thari if we eſpouſe thoſe of many different 
Perſons. 

SEE here then, that a good Opinion of 
our ſelves, does ſeem to be ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary : Let us now ſee alſo how much dan« 
ger it often carries along with it. Aud 
how much evil does Self-love produce ! How 
mnch diſorder does it cauſe ! when the 
Nobleſt Creatures that God made, are be- 
cone the Vileſt, by means of this Iafamous 
Paſſion ! Ant it was for this, that the Angel 
who was more bright and more beauti 
thai any Star, did become as he is now, the 
Prince of Darkneſs, Ar leaſt we may karn 
from hence, that as the Loye of God likes 
belt to dwell with the diſdain of our felves, 
ſo the love of our ſelves is willing to ledge 
with a Contempt of _ Wes way learn 
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too, that when the Love of our ſelves makes 
us aſpire to a Throne, God thinks fit to 
precipitate vs into an Abyſs. And that though 
we have the Countenance or the Wir of an 
Angel, as ſoon as we begin to love and ad- 
mire our ſelves, for this we become-unplea- 
ſing to all , and make our ſelves the Hatred 
and Scorn of all the World, 

And in truth, this is a very juſt fate upon 
ſuch Perſons, ſince commonly the ſame who 
would have reſpect from all, cannot give 
it to any others; thofe who too mnch ad- 
mire what themſelves do, find ſomething 
continually amiſs in all that is done by o- 
thers: And I cannot wonder if they have 
nothing but Contempt and Indifferency to- 
wards all the World, fince they preſerve all 
their Love, and all their Eſteem for them- 
ſelves. What a blindneſs is there ia this? 
They forget that every one has fome love 
for himſelf, We ought to repreſent to our 
ſelves, that we exerciſe indeed a great Ty- 
ranny, when we pretend to Reſpefts from 
another, without deſign to pay him any. We 
cannot bear the leaſt Contempt, nor afford 
to give the leaſt Honour : We would have 
others endow'd with as much Patience, as 
we have of Vanity, and we quite forget that 
Self-love promiſes Supremacy © to all the 
World, and that thoſe whom we judge to 
be Inferiour to us, pretend to the ſame ad- 
vantage over vs. , 

. . (1 
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| Its principally herein, that the Tyranny 
of Self-love does conſiſt ; but certainly it 
pleaſes God ſometimes to permit, that there 
are none more deſpiſed than they who affect 
to receive Honour from all the Worlds they 
render themſelves altogether Intolerable; 
When Pompey paſſed through Athens, they 
ſet up- this Inſcription to his Honour in all 
publick Places, © That he was by ſo much 
© a God, as he did eſteem himſelf to be a 
Man. But if this was ſaid in praiſe of his 
Modeſty and Gentleneſs, it may on the 
contrary be ſaid of the Vanity of many , 
that they are by ſo much Beaſts, as they 
eſteem themſelves more rational than all o- 
thers. Let us declare the truth, fo ſoon 
as we teſtifie too good an Opinion of our 
ſelves, there is no on? that can have too 
bad an one. As there are no Defects ſo 
great, but Humility will render them tole- 
rable, ſo there is no Merit fo great nei- 
ther, but Pride and Vanity will render it 0- 
dious, 

Let us examine yet further the Reaſon 
of this; and I think it comes to paſs from 
hence , That when we give our ſelves the 
glory of what we do, we make it juſt for 
others to withhold it. Praiſe as well as 
Beanty, is to be reckon'd a good Forreign to 
vs, the one depends upon the Eyes of the 
Beholders, and the other upon the Tongues 


of thoſe that eſteem vs: It Beauty belongs 
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to the one fart, Praiſe does alſo to the o- 
ther, and they do not owe it to us any 
longer., when we baye taken it of our 
ſelves. How perfeft ſocver we are, others 
haye reaſon to give nothing to. our Merit, 
ſince we defer nothing to their Liberty ; and 
becauſe we violently ſnatch that which we 
ought to wait for, to receive it frqm their 
Courteſy. 

It is too great a Diſorder to be ſuffer'd, 
that we ſhould carve our ſhare of Honour 
with qur own Hands; and herein Self-loye 
commits a very great Theft, for if Honour 
be more in him that gives, than in him that 
receiyes it, then to give ones ſelf Praiſes, 
is to enxich ones ſel with another Man's 
Goods, which we cannot juſtly poſſeſs, un- 
Jeſs he would give them, To ſay the truth, 
this were to do like Epicurxs, who having 
a long time courted Honour and Applauſe 
but in vain, he form'd a Deſign to take it 
by force, that he might enjoy by Violence, 
what he could not gain by Gentleneſs. To 
give Honour to ones ſelf, and to be fed 
with our own Opinions, is ta do like the E- 
reſichthon of the Poets, who had ſo vehement 
1a that at laſt he fell to cating bim- 
elf. 

See then, that they who have too good 
an Opinion of themſglves, acquire nothing 
by it, but the Diſdain of others : See, how 
that the Love of themſelves, creates pecking 
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but a Hatred of them in all thoſe who know 
them. 

BU T that we make it appear the more 
evidently how unprofitable this is, let us ſee 
moreover what ſort of Perſons they are that 
moſt love themſelves. And ordinarily it comes 
to paſs, that they who have the leaſt Merit, 
have the beſt Opinion of themſelves, and 
the greateſt of their ImperfeCtions, is that 
of being ignorant of their ImperfeCtions, I 
aſſire my ſelf, that if it be well confider'd 
what many are in their own Opinion, and 
what they are alſo in truth and effe&, it 
will be found there are a great number of 
them who take themſelves for quite other 
than they be. Fable affords us an exa& 
Example of this Errour; and that we may 
draw well the Picture of Self-love, I find 
nothing ſo like it as the Polyphemas of the 
Poets, 

He had one Monſtrous Eye, and that 
was in the middle of his Forehead; a Rake 
ſerv'd him for a Comb, and a Sythe for a 
Raſonrs ſo ſoft and delicate. was his Hair, 
and the Sea was his Glaſs: Ang yet as hor- 
rible and monſtrous as he was, he did nor 
ceaſe to think he was worthy that ſome one 
ſhould fall in love with him. With all his 
odious Deformity, he thought it very 
ſtrange that the young Acys who deſerv*.| 
Love- where ever there were Eyes and Re2- 
fon, ſhould have a greater ſhare in the ta- 
I 4 VO: 
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vour of Galatathan he, Thus it is that the 
moſt Imperfe&t abuſe and deceive themſelves, 
and that even Monſters eſteem themſelves 
beautiful. It is thns that Self-love never 
makes juſt Compariſons, eſpecially when we 
are the Arbitrators, and alſo the matter or 
thing that is judged ; ſince even the rude Poly- 
phemas eſteemed himſelf more genteel than 
Acys, and a frightful Cyclops could think 


himſelf more worthy of Love than a beauti- 


ful Shepherd. 

In truth it would ſeem to me that Nature 
were unjuſt, in giving ſo much Blindneſs to 
thoſe to whom ſhe has given ſo many defeCts, 
if it were not for that ſhe ſeems excuſable, 
in ſo doing upon this account, that ſince ſhe 
has given them no worth, ſhe would not 
with-hold from them at leaſt an opinion of 
ſome, for fear they ſhould in diſdain of 
themſelves become their own Murderers, as 
apprehending that they are not worthy to 
Jive. There are ſome that have worth in them, 
there are ſome that think they have z there 
where Nature has not given true Goods, ſhe 
has given Imaginary ones. 
| How many. are there that muſt impoſe 
vpon themſeIves that they may be contented ! 
How great'an Impoſtor is Self-loye! Ir al- 
ways deſcribes our Defects as leſs than they 
really are. 

' And nevertheleſs al] Knowledge, as well 
as Sight ,* mult be form'd at a convenieny 
WE} A | diſtance ; 


diſtance : It ought not to be, that either Love 
or Hatred ſhould either ſeparate us too far 
from, or bring us too near to our Object. 
Self-love does not know how to contrive a 
juſt Perſpeftive: Juſt after the ſame manner 
as the Elements are neither heavy nor light 
in their own natural places, becauſe they 
find there their repoſe : So we do not per- 
ceive the Deformity or the weight of the 
Sins that are in us, and which Selt-love con- 
ceals from us: They muſt be drawn from 
this Center, before we can judge rightly of 
their Nature. We muſt often have our Sin 
preſented to us in a third Perſon, that we 
may be made to underſtand it : Otherwiſe 
we ſhall not eaſily be brought to condemn 
our ſelves, unleſs it be in the Perſon of ſome 
other that is guilty. 

SELF-LOVE does not only hinder us to 
acknowledge our Faults, but alſo to increaſe 
what we have of worth in us. While we 
are imagining our ſelyes poſleſſed of thoſe 
Qualities which we have not, but in opinion, 
we neglect to acquire thoſe which we ought 
to have in truth. And we think what need 
is there that we take pains in the purſuit of 
a Good which we are already poſleſſed of 
in Abundance? How can we perſwade our 
ſelves to ſerve an Apprenticeſhip to a Trade, 
in which we reckon our ſelves to have al- 
ready become Maſters > This Error arreſts 
and ſtops them who haye great Deſigns, or 
= brings 
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brings into waſt and decay them who have 
great Poſſeſſions ; Self-loyve hinders from 
arriving at PerfeCtion, or from preſerving 
it. Wedo not underſtand that the deſire of 
Vertue ought ta do as that of Riches does, 
namely, to increaſe by the Poſſeſſion of it ; 
ſince there might daily be more acquired, 
there is always ſome to be deſired. And 
fince heretofore Vanity could make a great 
Monarch and Conqueror Weep at the Rela» 
tion only of an Imaginary World, and that 
after he had conquered the whole Univerſe, 
he found ſtill ſomething to deſire : Let us 
learn from henee, that we ought always to 
ſpire to a greater Perfection than we have. 
That” the good Perſons ſhould have in this 
the Hnmour of Conquerors; and that the 
deſire to advance in Vertue, as well as that 
of enlarging Empire, ſhould be a Fire that 
increaſes by the addition of Fewel ; and is 
2 laudable Ambition that can ſooner find the 
bounds of the World, than thoſe of its own 
Undertakings. 

The great Opinion of our ſelves is altoge- 
ther contrary to this Bleſſed Avarice,it makes 
vs content with a little Vertue, and ſome- 
times with none at all. We continue Poor 
becauſe we fancy our ſelves Rich. It were 
a grand Remedy for this to conſider, not fa 
much what we have, as what is wanting in 
us: This is the only means to baniſh this too 
good Opinion of- our ſelyes;z for while we 
compare 
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compare the little good we have to thoſe 
great degrees we want, we ſhall be aſhamed, 
and be farced to ſay, as thoſe Holy Perſons 
after they had prattiſed a great many Ver- 
tes, Let w begin to do well. 

"JE have faid enough of the ill Effects 
of $61f-loye, let us now paint the two prin- 
cipal Symptoms or Marks of it: The firſt 
is, They who have too good an Qpinion of 
themſelves , wogld have the World eſpouſe 
all their Paſſions, and almaſt never ſpeak bur 
of them, ang of their Merit and Worth. See 
kerein ane of the moſt viſible ſigns of it: 
As they themſelves adore whatever they da, 
or whatever they think; ſo we muſt neyer 
contradict, unleſs we dare venture to dif- 
oblige them : They expect their Sentiment 
ſhould be always followed without any re- 
gard whether it be contrary or conformed 
to Reaſon. They know that Conformity 
to them is an effect - either of Reſpect or 
Love, and it is for this reaſon that they 
deſire we ſhould accommodate our ſelves to 
whatever is their Pleaſure. Omphale would 
needs have Herexles to Spin with her, he was 
conſtrained, for the Favour of this Lady, to 
quit his Club for a Diſtaff. See here the 
Vanity of great part of the Women, ſee the 
foollſh Compliance of many Men. 

Obſerve now another Mark of Self.love, 
it is this, As they are Kolaters of their own 
Perſons, they hardly ever ſpeak but of their 

own 
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own Excellency, and it may be altogether 
impertinently ; if they do not boaſt of their 
Merit, they will perfecute you with the Hi- 
ſtory of their Misfortunes, and of their Ma- 
ladies: They would have their Company 
either Praiſe them or Condole them: They 
pleaſe themſelves much if they can make 
themſelves either admired or pittied. And 
it muſt not be ſaid that they are not herein 
-£o blame, if they do not boaſt but of Ver- 
tues which they really have; for certainly 
there is this danger in it, that if they do not 
direQtly lie, they may fall into Vanity. And 
as heretofore God was offended with a great 
Prince, for that he numbred his People, he 
may alſo take offence if we are ſeen re- 
counting our Vertues; he is not willing we 
ſhould know the number of theſe, any more 
than that David ſhould know the number of 
his Subjedts. 

But I will ſay moreover, that there is not 
only a Vanity in ſpeaking of ones Merits , 
but very often there is the ſame in the con- 
feſſing of Imperfeftions: There is in this an 
Ambition of paſling for one very humble in 
thoſe that love themſelves: And I am of 
opinion with Ariſtotle, that there is ſome- 
times an Arrogance in diſparaging ones ſelf, 
as well as in boaſting. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, it is then the greateſt and moſt dan- 
gerons Ambition, when it takes upon it the 
appearances of Humility ; Alſo I excuſe the 
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Ambition of Alexander much rather than that 
of Diogenes, for that this Prince did not diſ- 
ſemble his Pretentions z but the Sophiſter 
would not enter the Gate of Glory, but with 
his Back towards it. This has been the 
Shameful Diſſimulation of many, and never- 
theleſs is too common in our own Age, 
wherein we ſee them that will make ſhew 
of having a very mean and ill opinion of 
themſelves, that others may have a high and 
a good one; or they blame themſelves only 
that others may praiſe them. Laſtly, We 
fly from Glory as Tiberixs refuſed the Em- 
pirez I mean, we take it ill, as be did, if 
our refuſal be not refuſed. 


Of the Nobility of Blood, and of that of 
ertwe. 


HERE is no reaſoy todoubt, but that 
Mankind differ more from one another 

in the way and faſhion of Living, than they 
do in that of being Born: And 1 judge that 
he among the Ancients was not in the wrong 
who ſaid, That all Blood is of the fame 
Colours or if there be any difference in it, 
there is no other than what is cauſed by 
Health or Sickneſs. If I grant that there 


may be found in us ſometimes thoſe Seeds of 
| | | good 
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go0d Which ſortie call Demi-Verties 3 yet 
certainly Experietice ſhews us, this i3'not 
leſs cortnen to Perſons of mean Extraftion, 
than to the moſt Noble Fatnilies. 

See here the Reaſon of this. For the ma- 
King certain Perſohs tore exceHetit than 
others, there are but theſe four things in 
which Nature ruſt be liberal torheth : Nattte- 
ly, In giving them Beanty, Health, Streiigtti 
of Body, and a good Diſpoſition of the Or- 
gafis. And how is it poſſible we ſhonld ofteh ſee 
cheſe rich Advantages among Petſons efferni- 
nated by Idleneſfs, Nicentſs, and Luxory. 
Let us not flatter any in this Matter, ifrhe 
Noble have at all the better of others, this 
comes to paſs more frequently from their 
Education than from their Birth. As we may 
often ſee thoſe of mean Extraftion, many 
of them with a generous Heart and excellent 
Wit, ſo alſo may we ſee a great Number even 
of Noble Families , who nevertheleſs have 
amongſt them almoſt nothing of Judgment, 
or Vertne, and who #te rather more uripe&- 
feft than even the Dregs of the People. 

As there are ntighty Rivers iti the Wot1d 
thar derive themſelves from ſmall Springs, 
ſd thete are great and admirable Perfotis who 
riſe frot a vety mean Oripitial. Jphicrates 
was the Son of a Tailor, Yirgil of a'Po6tter, 
and Pythagoras of 4 Carver z and when they 
became noble this was not by theit Power bur 
dy their Knowledge, Theſe are Inſtances x 
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thoſe whom the Arts have rais'd 4 - as for 
thoſe of Fortune's making, I ſhall content my 
ſelf to mention but one of them among the 
Men, and that is Afarizs; who being born 
but-in a low Degree, nevertheleſs raiſed him- 
ſelf ro ſuch a Point of Grandure by his Ver- 
tue, that he was ſeven times a Conſul, and 
defended the City of Rome againſt the molſk 
powerful Enemies that ever had aſſaulted it. 
Among the Women [I ſhall produce only the 
Example of Athenas ; who being but the 
Daughter of a Philoſopher, yet got ſo much 
Credit and Eſteem by her Merit and her 
Beauty, that the Emperor Theodoſow thought 
her worthy to be his Wife; and ſhe ren- 
| der'd her ſelf by her Carriage in that Dig- 
nity, one of the moſt Illuſtrious among all 
the Famous Princeſſes of the World. 

We may ſee in her, it is not fo much to 
be born Great, as to become ſo. How ex- 
travagant is it, to make great acconnt of a 
Nobility, to which we our ſelves have con- 
tributed nothing ; and in which the Pictures 
on a Wall, or the Epitaphs in a Burying- 
place have a greater part than we, As if 
the Truth of our Nobility ſhould not more 
appear in our Actions, than upon a Coat of 
Arms, or upon our Medals. In truth we 
ought to have more regard to our End than 
co our Birth: It does not import much of 
whom we have received our Life, provided 
we live Honourably and well : If our _— 
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" - has not been Illuſtrious, let us endeavour 


that our Tomb may be ſo. This will be 
much the more Glorious to us, inaſmuch as 
the former depends altogether upon Chance 
as to us, and the latter vupon our own Ho- 
neſty and Worth. 

What Pleaſure can it be, to ſee an ill fort 
of Crop; that grows in a very fair Field; 
or to ſee Stones that are but Counterfeit ſer 
in Gold ? To ſpeak the Truth, as it is no 

"Credit to a Lewd Woman to have been born 
of a Mother thag was Chaſt; in like manner 
there is'no Diſgrace in it to a Vertuous Wo- 
man to have been born of Vicious Parents ; 
the one caſe re-doubles the Honour,the other 
the Shame. What availed it to Chem that 
he was the Son of Noah? This was not an 
Advantage to him but a Reproach> On the 
contrary, What did it fignifie to Abraham, 
that he was the Son of Terab; and that he 
who had ſv much Zeal for the Trne God, 
was begotten of a Father who was a Wor- 
ſhipper of Idols ? It is ridiculous to ſee a Per- 
ſon that boaſts of his being born of Illuſtri- 
ous Parents, when he has nothing in bim of 
their: Merit, as it would be for a Dwarf to 
boaſt of his being deſcended from Gyants 
or for a:deformed and crooked piece of Na- 
ture, to think that the good Shapes of her 
Anceſtors ſhall excuſe herlmperfeftions. What 
can there be more Shameful, than to ſtrive to 
found aReputation upon theVertues of __ 
| n 
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And if it be ſaid, thar what-there is of 
Good in our Parents, is communicated to us 


In our Birth : It muſt be acknowledged, that 


if this ſometimes comes to paſs, we may 
but too often obſerve the : quite contrary. 
Ordinarily the Merit and Worth of the An- 
ceſtor does not reach down fo far as his Po» 
ſerity : Vertue in deſcending from its Ort- 
ginal. Source, has a Fortune quite. contrary 
to that of Rivers; for though the original 
of a River be very ſmall, yet it grows 
bigger the farther it runs. On the contrary, 
though Vertue be very great in its original, 
it ſometimes diminiſhes, and grows leſs ac- 
cording to its diſtance from the Beginning: 
From a head of Gold it comes to feet of 
Miry Clay.. And Ariftorle ſeems to me to 
have Philoſophized very rightly, when he 
faid that Children receive more from their 
Fathers than from their Grand-fathers z and 
that the lateſt Vertue is the beſt, and of moſt 
force. | 

And nevertheleſs it may ſeem to ſome, 
when they hear many boaſt of the Glory of 
their Anceſtors, that the Vertue does in- 
fallibly deſcend even to them; as the Philo» 
ſophers ſay, that the Genus is communicated 
to the Species, .and the Species to the Indi, 
viduals. Ridiculous Imagination ! As if no. 
one ever degenerated from his Race; or Ver- 
tue did not depend more upon our Liberty 
than upon our _ Belides, that which 
l we 


we ſay concerning the progreſs of Nobility, 
may be alſo ſaid of the beginning of ir, 
For is it not true, that the firſt of our Race 
who became Noble, was born of a Father 
that was not ſoz By what means was he able 
to change the Blood of his Grand-fathers ? 
How can he communicate other Inclinations 
or other Seeds to his Children, than thoſe 
which he has received from his Fathers ? 

We may ſee then that the Noble pretend 
to a meer Imaginary Advantage for Vertue 
we may ſee how often there is a Title with- 
out Poſſeſſion, and that it is not Nature but 
Vanity that elevates them ſo much above 
others. I ſay further, How can it be, but 
that many who are Noble muſt be more 
capable of Evil than of Good, fince they 
are no ſooner born, but they put into their 
Minds I know not what PunQlio's of Ho- 
nour, which ſerve but for a Spring of a 
thouſand ſorts of Filthineſſes and Inſolences? 
Inſomuch that if we examine well the Lives 
of a great many, it will ſeem that to be 
Noble, is no more than to be able to be Ig- 
norant with the leſs Shame, and Vicious 
with the more Boldneſs and Impunity. 

NEVERTHELESS we muſt ſpeak 
ſomewhat otherwiſe on this Subjeft ; and we 
muſt ſay, That if Nobility of Blood does 
pr—_ ſome ill, this is not by reaſon that 

is bad in it ſelf, but becauſe *tis abuſed. 
Nobility is a ChargQter that is of great Ad- 

| vantage, 
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rantage, it carries us ſo powerfully towards 
Good, that it ſeems as it were a VYertue thar 
is aatural. And why may not they who are 
of Noble Birth be capable' of Vertue, who 
to a natural Inclination have added the Ad- 
rantages of the Education which their Pa- 
rents give them, and the Examples of their 
Anceſtors. Experience does ſufficiently ſhew 
us, that Noble Perſons are more Generous irt 
Dangers, more Civil in Converſation, and 
more Ready and Ingenious in all that they 
undertake: So that even the very Counte- 
nances of ſome do reſtific that there is ſome-+ 
thing extraordinary in their Minds. 

But to touch upon that which is moſt pro« 
fieable, They who have a good Birth, ought 
to endeavour and force themſelves ro joyn 
the Nobility of Vertue with that of Blood: 
As great Worth can render thoſe Illuſtrious 
who are but of mean Extraftion, fo Vice 
can render thoſe Infamous who are of a 
better Race. The Counſel which St. Ferom 
gave Celentia, may ſerve to the reſt of her 
Sex. Weought (ſays he) to make great ac- 
count of that Nobility which pleaſes God, 
which is derived from our ſelves, and which 
is inſeparable from Vertue. There are three 
forts of Nobilities, the Divine, the Worldly, 
and the Moral: The Divine reſpeCts the 
Original of the Soil which comes from Hea- 
ven; the Worldly reſpets the Blood and 
the Genealogy which comes from a Race of 
K 2 Anceſtors x 
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Anceſtors ; the Moral reſpeCts Vertue alone; 
and this we ought to have that we may be 
eſteemed. The Divine depends vpon the 
Power of God, the Worldly upon the good 
Fortune of our Birth, the Moral depends 
upon the Liberty and endeavour of our Minds. 
If we meditate well upon the Importance of 
the firſt, we ſhall make leſs account of the 
ſecond, and ſhall render our ſelves the more 
capable of the third. 

After all,ſince the Ancient Gals were wont 
to wear the figure of a Moon on their Shooes 
as a Badge of their Nobility ; it ſeems, that 
if we conſider well the place on which they 
ſet the mark of it, we may judge from hence 
what eſteem they had of the thing it ſelf. But 
to conclude with the moſt conſiderable Ex- 
amplethat can be thought on in this matter, 
I ſhall give them no other than that of the 
Lady whom the Spirit of God himſelf has 
* thought fit to deſcribe in the Holy Scripture. 
She was encompaſs'd with the - Sun, and 
crown*d with the Stars, but ſhe walk*d upon 
the Moon. To imitate her, the Ladies ought 
to diſdain that which many adore, they ought 
to put under their Feet that which many of | 
their Sex have but too much in their Heads; 
they ought to ſeek all the Splendor of their 
Nobility, in their being made bright by the 
Grace of God, and crowned with the Diadem 
of Vertue. 
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Of Ambition compared to Love. 


$ Reaſon ſeems to be the. Mother of 
Love, fo Ambition ſometimes ſeems 
to be the Mother of Vertue. If Ambition 
be an Evil Cauſe that may produce ſome 
Good Effefts, Love is often a bad Effect that 
proceeds from a good Cauſe. Theſe two 
Paſſions make a fine appearance at firſt, but 
they are very dangerous in their progreſs, 
and almoſt always Tragical in their end. 
They do miſchief after a different manner, 
either unitedly or ſeparately z the one ſome- 
times faſtens us to that which is worthy of 
Hatred; and the other takes us off from 
what is worthy of our Reſpect : If for the 
ſake of our Love we offend Reaſon in making 
an Alliance with a thing that is unworthy ; 
alſo to gratifie Ambition we violate even 
the Laws of Nature, renouncing what is moſt 
intimate and near to us; and deſpiſing what- 
ever by thoſe Laws is moſt Venerable and 
Sacred. 

Certainly Love and Ambition do very 
often carry the Ladies into the greateſt Ex- 
treams; and if they could bur learn to de- 
fend themſelves well from the Tyranny of 
theſe two Paſlions, without doubt they would 
therein have found a means to live with much 
the leſs Diſturbance, and the more of _—_ 
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The Ambitious and the Amorous have the 
Mind never in any Tranquility : Theſe two 
aſſions are the two Tyrants of our Life, 
ve at the beginning, and Ambition at the 
end of it : The one is never without Deſire, 
nor the other without Hope: That they may 
entirely abuſe us, they ſhew without ceaſing 
forne new appearances of Grandure and Plea- 
fare; and to the end we may be always kept 
itt Breath, they promiſe much more than 
they give. We muſt now examine which 
of theſe does the moſt Miſchief to the Ladies. 
IT feems in the firſt place, as if Ambi- 
tion had more hold of the Spirit than Love, 
becauſe the defire to exalt our ſelves is more 
natural than that of ſubmirting ; Ambition 
promiſes the Grandure of a Throne, or Au- 
thority and- Power yz Love ſhews us nothing 
but 2 Yoke of Vaſſalage : The one makes 
an appearance of Scepters, the other of 
Chains: Love begs onr own Liberty, Ambi- 
tion promiſes us that of other People. But 
if we ſuppoſe that Love is very powerfal, 
and ſometimes does cxtreamly tranſport the 
Minds of the Ladies; certainly if we well 
examine all things, we ſhall be apt to think, 
that what Love has of force, it has borrow'd 
it from Ambition. Ir is tbis that lights a 
Torch to it z it is this that renders it fen- 
fiblez this animates it to the greateſt de- 
figns, and the moſt generons Enterpriſes. 
He that ſhould take away Ambition from 
TE: TY &.wx &c Love, 
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Love, would therein clip its Win It 
ſeems as if theſe two Paſſions had abſolutely 
need of each other to maintain themſelves. 
Love ſweetens Ambition, and Ambition ani- 
mates Love : Without Love Ambition would 
have nothing of Pleaſure or Repoſe; without 

Ambition Loye has no Vigour or Cou 
And indeed might we not think, thas if 
Love were free from Ambition, it would be 
ſo likewiſe from Jealouſie? It is the ſame 
Ambition which cauſes , that as we are not 
willing to have Companions in Power and 
Authority, ſo neither would we have any in 
our Love. I may ſay further, that Ambi- 
tion increaſes Love, in Proportion to the 
Difficulties that we meet with in our deſign. 
Cato never thought fit to love his Wife till 
after he had divorced her ; he eſteemed her 
more asa Friend than as a Wife. Meſſaline 
conceived a Diſdain, for that Clodins was 
not Jealous of her, ſhe was willing to make 
him fear, that ſhe might make him love her 
ſhe had rather he ſhould make great account 
of her Beauty, than that he ſhould have an 
Eſteem of her for Fidelity. We may ſome- 
times find ſach Perſons who, like her, do 
deſpiſe the Pleaſure which they enjoy too 
eaſily, If they are not ſtirred by a touch 
upon their Honour, they fall very ſuddenly 
into Diſtaſte and diſcover Inconſtancy. Ir is 
a Vanity ſufficiently common to Love, to 
wiſh that many may deſire and ſeek after 
K 4 hs 
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that, which yet we would alone have Poſleſſi- 
on of, Let us enquire a little more narrowly 
into this matter. Jealouſie does then pro- 
ceed no leſs from Ambition than from Love : 
If the one be the Father, the other is the 
Mother of this. Love aſpires to a Monarchy, 
to rule alone, no leſs than Ambition ; Envy 
is for the Fortune, Jealouſie for the Love 
that another has or ſeems to have: lf theſe 
differ in the Efteft, they do nor differ either 
in their Nature or Original: The one fears 
leſt the number of irs Subjefts ſhould be di- 
miniſh'd, the other leſt they ſhould be in- 
creaſed. And to ſpeak the Truth, theſe two 
ſeem to be but one Paſſion which has divers 
Objects; Jealouſic regards Pleaſure, Envy 
Glory. And what were it amiſs, if one 
ſhould ſay, that Envy is a Jealovſie in the 
Fortune, or Jealouſie is an Envy in the Love 
of ſeveral Perſons? We may yet ſpeak this 
thing in fewer words; Envy is an Ambition 
which cannot endure Cempar.ions in Au- 
thority ; and Jealouſie is an Ambition which 
can endure none in Love. This is enough to 
make it appear from hence, that it is Ambi- 
tion which renders Love Senſible , Jealous, 
Aftive and Couragious : It is enough to ſhew, 
that they who prove the Power of Love, do 
at the ſame time prove that of Ambition too, 
ſince *ris that which encourages it to ſur- 
monnt the Difficulties, and to revenge the 
Jnjuries'it meets with, 
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Let us proceed further, and produce yer 
a ſtronger reaſon to make it appear, that 
Ambition is much leſs eaſlie to be cured 
than Love. As then this Paſſion is more 
Pure, ſo it has more of Force and of Dura- 
tion; it is not at all joyn'd to Nature; it 
does not depend upon the Vigour of the 
Temperament; it is more Spiritual than 
Love. And it is not enough for the curing 
or diminiſhing of this, to let Blood, or to 
be Sick: As it is more faſtened to the Soul, 
it ſeems to have borrow'd ſomething of its 
Immortality: It is ſometimes the moſt 
ſtrong when the Senſe is moſt weak. - To 
ſay the Truth, Ambition ſeems to be the 
Paſſion of Angels, and Love to be the meaner 
Paſſion of Men: Love ſeems to be nothing 
elſe but a Malady of the Body, and Ambition 

a Diſeaſe of the Mind. 
* Tt is for this reaſon that there is ſo much 
difficulty to find a Remedy for it z and that 
they who are affefted with ir, do never ſtrip 
themſelves of this ſhift till they die: It is 
from hence that one may, with much more 
ground, hope to ſee an end of Love than 
of Ambition , becauſe love may meet with 
ſome ſatisfaction , but Ambition can never 
do this. Love may die with Satiety, Ambi- 
tion always dies of Hunger, the Deſires of it 
do always exceed what ir poſſeſſes. The for- 
mer may be contented with one Object , 
the latter is not contented with the whole 
World. 
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World. Laſtly, Love does ſometimes re- 
poſe it ſelf, but Ambition labours without 
ceaſing. Enjoyment irritates this Paſſion; 
when it thinks to lay hold on an Object it 
robs it ſelf of it: It cannot quench its own 
Thirſt, nor ſatisfie its Hunger, any more 
than Tantalus : It is not able to take a taſte 
or reliſh of any thing it has heaped toge- 
ther, becauſe the deſire of Glory to come, 
hinders it from ſtaying with that which is 
preſent. 

See here how that Ambition is more power- 
fal than Love, becauſe it is more Spiritual ; 
and that it is more difficult to defend ones 
ſelf from it than from Love, becauſe *tis 
more ſubtle. But if I grant this might be 
cured, if Men would ſet about the endeavour 
rodo it, yet certainly it would appear that 
they can hardly perſwade themſelves to this, 
This is a Paſſion that pleaſes us, its Tyranny 
is agreeable, and there are many more that 
complain of their being in Love, than do 
complain of their Ambition. I imagine this 
to be one of the principal reaſons of this 
caſe : That Pleaſure has always I know not 
what, that is more Shameful than Glory: 
Ambition ſeeks Theatres, Love ſeeks the 
Shades and Retirement, Pleaſure hides, and 
Glory ſhews it ſelf: This ſeeks Witneſles, 
the other ſhuns them. After theſe things 
have been ſaid, we cannot wonder that this 


Paſſion has ſo mnch Power upon any of the 
| Women. 
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Women. As Shame-fac*dneſs ſeems to be in- 
ſeparable from their Sex, there is no ſort of 
Crimes that they fear and avoid more, than 
thoſe that are attended with the moſt Shame ; 
they defend themſelves therefore much more 
readily from Love than from Ambition ; and 
are leſs concerned to diſſemble the defigns of 
their Vanity than of their Aﬀection. 

But alt this may feem but little towards 
the proving to what Extreams their Amhi- 
tion may carry the Women; let us then 
add fome Examples of this to the reaſons 
we have given for it. And to do this, will 
be of great Importance : For certainly *ris 
true, that there are not any deſigns ſo black 
and horrid, but Ambition may concetve 
them: There is not any attempt fo Sacri- 
tegions, bunt this may inſpire it: There is 
nothing ſo Holy bur this may Profane it. 
Whar Crime can be thought on, which an 
Ambitious Woman is not capable of ? She 
is Blind, ſhe is Inconſtant, ſhe is Perfidious, 
the is Cruel, ſhe will employ Poiſon, Daggers, 
and even Magick it ſelf, to accompliſh her 
Deſigns. 

Medea did very much for Love, but ſhe 
did yet more for Ambition : Love made her 
leave all elſe to follow Jaſon, but Ambition 
made her abandon Faſor himſelf to execute 
her Revenge. Love made Medea Blind, 
Ambition made her a Witch : Love of it 
felf is carried to nothing hut what is _ 
an 
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and gentle, it is Ambition which renders it 
furious, and makes it execute ſo many deadly 
Enterpriſes. Without this, Love would 
be like a Sea always Calm and free from 
Tempeſts ;z this Paſſion is that which ſtirs it, 
which diſturbs it, and raiſes the Storms 
which at any time it is infeſted with, 

There is nothing ſo much tranſports many 
Women to Cruelty as Ambition ; after they 
believe themſelves offended, there is no hope 
'of obtaining their Pardon. Though Orpbers 
could Charm the Senſeleſs Woods and rugged 
Rocks with his incomparable Muſick, yer he 
could not ſoften thoſe Women whom Am- 
bition had made furious: And this Muſician 
who had made Hell it ſelf relent with the 
raviſhing Sweetneſs of his Muſick, was torn 
in pieces by the Hands of the Bacchanals. 
As foon as this Paſlion has animated them, 
there is nothing ſo Perfe(t, nothing ſo Juſt, 
but they will attempt the Ruin of it. Mon- 
ſters, ſays a great Author , have preſerved 
Prophets, but the more Monſtrous Ambition 
of Women has deſtroy'd them: A Whale 
preſerved Jonah, and Jezebel perſecuted 
Elijah. Danicl was preſerved among the 
Lions, and Jobn Baptiſt beheaded by the 
Inſtigation of an Ambitious Courtiſan. 

And all this is bat little to what may fur- 
ther be ſaid, of the terrible Miſchiefs which 
Ambition has produced : It not only ſheds 
the Blood of others but allo its own, We 

\ may 
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may ſee in Sacred Hiſtory , that Athalie 
could kill her own Children that ſhe mighr 
reign z and in Prophane Hiſtory we read that 
Agrippina could endure to be killed by her 
own Children, provided they might reign. 
See how ſtrange a Power Ambition may have 
upon ſome Women ; there is nothing but it 
will do, it will undertake any thing ; either 
it will do Miſchief or endure any ; it will be 
either a Martyr or a Murderer ; it is equally 
Malicious and Unhappy. After all it muſt 
be own'd, that without wrong it may be ſaid, 
Ambition corrupts all Perſons that entertain 
it, and there 1s nothing inviolable to this 
Monſter. 

LET us now turn the Medal, and ha- 
ving ſeen what Ambition could do upon the 
Minds of many Women, let us enquire into 
the Power and Effets of Love. In Truth 
I think there is reaſon to ſay, That if any 
violate any Laws for the ſake of Dominion, 
many more will do this in Obedience to 
Love. Love is at leaſt as bold as Ambi- 
tion, and I think is not more Juſt than that. 
Scylla betrayed her Kindred and Country 
for the Love of Minos; Ariadne did as much 
for Theſew. They ſay that Pſyche went 
down into Hell, and that for the finding 
of what ſhe had loſt, her Love made her 
Victorious over three Goddeſſes : Biblss lov'd 
her Brother, Ayrrbe her Father. We may 
find of this ſort more Hiſtories than Fables ; 
Experience 
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Experience does but too much evidence to 
how great a degree Love can prevail for the 
eftefting Good or Evil, according as it is 
Holy or Prophane. 

What is that which this cannot do, or 
cannot undertake > There is no difficulty 
but this can ſurmount z- it has to this pur- 
poſe both Addreſs and Courage. I will 
ſay further, There is nothing ſo Sacred but 
this will attempt to corrupt it : There is 
no Crume but this can adviſe it: And, to 
make one ſpeak here who had Experience 
enough of this, the Samaritan Woman I 
mean, Had not ſhe reaſon to cry out pub- 
lickly, that he who had rebuked her for this 
Paſſion, had told her all that ever ſhe had 
done ? To ipeak Love, is to ſay all; *tis to 
make an Abridgment of all ſorts of Wick- 
edneſs. 

Whatever is ſaid of Ambition, Love is 
yet more powerful, it is that among the 
Paſſions, which the firſt Mover is in the 
Heavens, it gives Motion to all the reſt. 
To Philoſophize rightly, it ſeems as if we 
might ſay, that all the Paſſions are but 
Effets of Love. It is that which fears , 
which hopes, which deſires, which Laughs 
in Joy,and Weeps in Sadneſs, and Languiſhes 
in Deſpair. Hence it muſt needs have great 
Power upon the Mind, and it is a Malady 
which is a Cauſe and Source of all other. 
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- The Soul is govern'd by Love, Love by 
the Object, and the Objeft depends upon 
our Eleftion : But as we are entirely Free 
before Love poſleſſes us; ſo after we have 
entertain'd that, we are entirely inſlav'd. 
Loye at the beginning is obedient to our 
Liberty ; but after our Choice, we arealto- 
gether ſubje& to the Tyranny of that. All 
the Miſchief there is in this Vie here, That 
its Empire ſeems gentle, that it ſo effeftually 
Charms us, that we can hardly let our ſelyes 
complain of the I!ls it does us. And for this 
reaſon it muſt have a more abſolute Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Mind than Ambition has ; 
fince if we have a natural Inclination to 
raiſe our ſelves, notwithſtanding that, our 
Love can abaſe us. And it ought to be 
thought that it has more Power, in that ic 
can make us in Love with Chains, than 
Ambition has when it makes us ſeek Scepters. 

Ic may well be granted, that Love has a 
mighty Power over us, ſince it changes the 
Deſire to Command, into a Deſire to Obey. 
Ambition gives placs many times to Love ; 
and there have been found ſome Princes, 
who took more delight to ſerve and pleaſe 
charming Beauty, than to command over 
Provinces and Kingdoms. If Ambition raiſed 
Phaeton from Earth to Heaven, Love made 
Apollo deſcend from Heaven to Earth: And 
if the Poets feign'd that Ambition has car- 
ried ſome Men on, even beyond their 
Strength, 
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Strength, they have alſo feign'd, that Love 


"would debaſe the Gods themſelves below 


their Qnality. 

Is it not altogether as great a Miracle to 
ſee Grandure abaſed, as to ſee meanneſs ex- 
alted ? In this Love ſeems to be no leſs Juſt 
than it is Powerful ; and herein is its Em- 
pire more tolerable than that of Ambition : 
In that as Love is willing to reign, it is alſo 
willing to obey : If it requires Submiſſion, it 


- will alſo yield it too: Love is an Empire 


between two Perſons who mutually command 
and obey. | 

And to ſay that Ambition muſt be the 
Strongeſt becauſe it is moſt Pare, and as it 
is more united to the Mind, as Love is ra- 
ther to the Will and Senſe: This reaſon 
ſeems to mea very weak one, though many 
think it very ſtrong. This properly and 
truly does demonſtrate, that as the Will is 
the Miſtreſs of the Faculties, the Love that 
depends upon it is Queen of the Paſſions : 
This is eafie to be proved. We are Maſters 
of our Object by the right Knowledge of it; 
but by the Love of it we become its Slaves. 
The Spirit attraQts to it ſelf that which it 
knows, the Will is tranſported to that which 
it loves: Inſomuch, that if the Object enters 
the Mind to be known, the Will enters that 
in Love. And this being ſo, may ir not be 
clearly ſeen, that it muſt be harder to make 


us go out of our ſelves to love an Object, than 
to 
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tb take that enter into us that we may 
know it. May we not reaſonably conclude, 
that the Objett of Ambition is not able to do 
us ſo much miſchief as that of Love, ſince 
Ambition is the Miſtreſs of - that which it 
polleſſes, and the Will is Captive to. thar it 
loves. 

We muſt repreſent this yet a little more 
dearly, fince Ambition is not joyn'd but to 
the Spirits it ſeems to me we may eaſily 
from hence determine how much it is weaker 
than Love : Becauſe it infefts only the Mind, 
whereas Love poſſeſſes both Soul and Senſe : 
Love is often Victorious over both parts, 
whereas Ambirion can conquer but one. As 
it is more eaſie to defend ones ſelf from 
an Opinion than from a Feaver, it is eaſier 
to cure Ambition than Love. To reſiſt Am- 
bition we have but one Enemy to cenquer, 
| but to reſiſt Love we muſt overcome two. 
It ought not therefore to be ſaid, that Love 
is the more feeble of the two, becauſe it de- 
pends much on the Body ; as if becauſe it is 
more material, it were alſo more capable of 
Diminution and Remedy : Is it the leſs in 
the Soul for its being alſo in the Veins ? Oa 
the contrary, this is that which renders it the 
. more powerful. The Senſes being gain'd by 
this Paſſion, they repreſent continually to the 
_— the Images of the Objects that pleaſe 
them, 
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Beſides, that we may judge well of theſe 
two Paſſions, we muſt underſtand that Ambi- 
tion is not the more Spiritual of the two, 
but the more Imaginary.- Love can ſeparate 
it ſelf from matter as well as Ambition. It is 
the Mind that is in Love with Beauty,as well 
as it is that which deſires Empire; and if the 
Senſes do ſometimes take part in its deſigns, 
theſe are but like that Infamous Servant of 
the Prophet, who accepted what the Maſter 
refuſed. As among the Elements there is not 
any one more pure than the Fire, ſo among 
the Paſſions there is none purer than true 
Love: © It is the moſt Snbtle as it is the 
Strongeſt. I fpeak not of what it is as abuſed 
by Mankind, but of what it is in its Nature. 
There is then no queſtion to be made, but 
Love is exceeding _—_ vpon the Minds of 
many ; and it isof great Importance to-know 
'by what means we may defend our ſelves 
from it, when it is contrary to reaſon. 

TO come then in the laſt place to ſpeak 
of Remedies, aſter we have given ſome ac- 
count of the Diſeaſe, (though I am not de- 
ſigning to declare my ſelf a Phyſician of an 
Evil which ſo many Perſons have eſteemed 
uncurable.) Certainly it ſeems to me there 
is nothing can be more effeCtual to this pur- 
poſe, than to db that out of Pradence, which 

Jyche did by chance; - I mean, to light up a 
Lamp that we may ſee the more clearly what 


there is of Shameful and Ridiculous in this | 


Paſſion. 
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- Paſſion, It is trne that Reaſon gives itBirth, 
bat it is that ao which kills it : That is both 
the Mother and the Murderer of it; and 
makes both its Cradle and its Tomb. Love is 
born in the Light, but it lives in Darknefs. 
Soon afterReaſon has begotten it by the means 
of Knowledge, it ſporns at and diſdains it. 

He who could well obferve the end of Love; 
would the more fear the beginning of it. And 
we ſhould not ſo frequently embark upon this 
tea, if we did conſider well how many Shelves 
39d Shipwracks belong to it To get out of 
this Labyrinth, is as difficult as tis eafie to 
enter it, So that there is no better way to 
core this Paſſion, than to obſerve the Faults 
and Wisfortunes that atrend it. Since the 
Prophane Love, in the Opinion of St. Ferom, 
is nothing elſe but a forgetfulnefs of Reaſon; 
and in truth there is not a more wholſome 
Antidote 2gainſt the Poiſon of it than Wiſ- 
dom: Let us employ then for our defence 
apainſt it, all rhe Underſtanding and Know- 
edge we have, to conſider how much of 
Care and Inquiettide it canſes, how it effe- 
minates the Hearts of thoſe that entertain it, 
how many Torments it makes them endure, 
and how many Evils it makes them undertake, 
Crates was wont to ſay to the Amorous, 

that if Abſtinence and Time would not con-- 
quer their Paſſion, they had no better Re- 
medy beſides than Death, Herein he ſeems 
to me, neirher 4 good Phyſician nor Philo- 
4 L 2 ſopher : 
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ſopher : This is very ſtrange Counſel, to ad- 
iſe a Man to Kill that he may Core himſelf, 
This is not the Sentiment of a Wiſe Man, but 
of one that is Deſperate, That we may baniſh 
Love, there is no need to take away Life, 
but only to remove Miſtake. And in Truth 
this is one of the moſt effeftual Remedies that 
can be; and herein it is that the Diſtem 
of the Soul are altogether different from 
thoſe of the Body; We muſt ſometimes cure 
the Diſeaſes of the Body by Diverſion, and on 
the contrary thoſe of the Soul by Attention. 
They ſay to thoſe who endure any Pain, en- 
deayour not to think of it: But to them 
whom Love blinds it -muſt be ſaid , They 
onght to think well on it. If we take much 
notice of the Hurts of the Body, we do ſome- 
times increaſe the Senſe of them: And in con- 
ſidering the Follies of the Mind, we put our 
ſelves into a Condition to apply to them a 
Remedy. 

Nevertheleſs it muſt be acknowledged that 
we may Love without being guilty as there 
is not a Feaver in every ſort of Heat, ſo there 
is not Evil in every ſort of Love: It is not 
always an Enemy to Reaſon, and it may be 
a Vertue as wellas a Paſſion. To ſay the Truth, 
There is nothing that is ſo good or ſo bad as 

Love: But the Uſe and the Abuſe depends 
upon our Liberty. Since they paint it a Child, 
-It always needs to be led, for fear of hurting 
it If Itis a thing wickedly blind, which 
| \ ſeeks 
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ſeeks nothing more than to hoodwink the 
Eyes of its guide, to the end they may both 
wander together, | 

AS for Ambition, I think we muſt apply 
a remedy quite different for the Cure of this. 
For as to enable vs to deſpiſe the forbidden 
Pleaſure which Love promiſes, we ought to 
think that it is unworthy of us: So to ſhun 
the Glory which Ambition ſhows us, we muſt 
conſider how much we are unworthy of it: 
To defend orr ſelves from Love, we ſhould 
have regard to the Excellency of our Nature : 
To defend our ſelves from Ambition, we 
muſt conſider its Weakneſs : To yield our 
ſelves to Love, is to abaſe our ſelves too 
much; to yield to Ambition, is to Elevate 
our ſelyes too much. If Pleaſure be too much 
below us, Grandeur and Glory are too much 
above us. 


Of Marriage and a Single Life. 


N Holy Perſon ſaid to his Siſter, that 

ſhe had changed Water into Wine when 

the took upon her the Veil, and when ſhe had 
renounced the Marriage of this World, that 
ſhe might Eſpouſe Jeſus Chriſt only in the re- 
tirement and repoſe of a Cloyſter. To ſpeak 
the Truth, Celibacy or a ſingle State, does 
not quit or abandon Delights, but only pu- 
L 3 rifies 
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rifies or rehnes them ; It does change thoſe 
which are groſs and dull, into thoſe which 
are more Spiritual and more Aﬀecting : In- 
ſomuch, that to prefer a Single Life before a 
Married One, when we do'this for the Tran- 
quility of the Mind, or that we may the bet+ 
ter attend the Salvation of oyr Souls, it ſeems 
to he the changing a Red of Thorns for 
one of Roſes; it is to abandan Labour, and 
take Repoſe, 

Yet let not any imagine that I am about 
to condemn: Marriage, which Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf approv'd and honour'd by his Pre- 
ſeace, by his Bleſling, and by his Miracles, 
His Birth was an Honour to Marriage as well 
as to Virginity ? 'His Virgin Mother was an 
Eſpouſed Wife : And tho he adviſes the one 
he permits the ather. Ido not {ay chat it is 
at all Evil, but only that it is ſometimes Un- 
fortunate. I ſay, that according as People 
uſe it well, or abuſe it, there is nothing bet- 
ter, nor any thing worſe ; and that it is the 
Hell, or the Paradiſe of this World. 

AND that we may naturally and plainly 
repreſent what Evil there is to be met with 
in Marriage : What Pleaſure can it be tolive 
with a Woman Proud and Wanton ,z who will 
rather liye according to her Humour, then 
according to Reaſon z who will never be ſa- 
tisfied unleſs ſhe can revive in her Houfe the 
Spartan Cuſtom of the Womens commanding 
their Hnsbands. With what content can any 

one 
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one dwell with a Scold, that grumbles per- 
petually, that is ſeldom in good Humour 
and who does hardly ever put on a good look? 
What ſatisfaftion can a Man have with one 
that is falſe and diſſembled ; who does not 
flatter and ſooth but to deceive him z who di- 
ligently goes to Church, only to cover her 
going to worſe places, and that ſhe may not 
be ſuſpetted to do ſo: And who does not ap- 

Good, but to have the more convenien- 
cy to be wicked. Laſtly, What benefit or 
advantage can it be to a Man to be join'd to 
a Woman that is Perfidious and Crafty, that 
has a Thouſand Cabals and Inventions to give 
Succeſs to her Evil Dans Who can diſ- 
grace you tho you are Ingocent ; And with 
whom not only your Reputation is in danger 
but even your Life. And to judge of this 
matter by an Example well known z Was it 
not Eve that brought Adan to tranſgreſs, 
that raviſht from him his Innocence, and his 
Felicity, and that rendered him at the ſame 
time both Unhappy and Guilty ? See here how 
the Men may make their Complaints, 

BUT we ought alſo to take Notice that 
the Women have no leſs occaſion for theirs. 
If-there is any Unhappineſs in Marriage, it 
is very commonly They who have the great- 
eſt ſhare in it : In that *tis much leſs trovu- 
bleſome to command an Evil Mind than to 
Obey one. Cuſtom takes from them the 
Right to defend themſelves: And if there, 
bo 4 be 
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be any Tyranny, they ſuffer under it, while | 
thoſe of the other Sex exerciſe it. 

In truth ; Can any imagine a more tedions 
Martyrdom than to be conſtrain'd to paſs a 
Life with a Man that has neither Wit nor 

Honeſty ? Who may keep you up like a Pri- 
ſoner, to ſatisfie his own fear tho it be nn- 
juſt; and who rather ſerves for a Spy or a 
Goaler than an Husband > Who cannot al- 
low you the Converſation of the moſt ex- 
cellent Perſons, nor even the Reading of the 
beſt Books ? Who may be troubleſome by his 
Jealouſie if you are Fair ; and by his Aver- 
ſion and Unkindnefs, or wandering, if you 
are not ſo: Certainly, we may ſee but roo 
often the Marriage of an Abigail! with a Na- 
bal; I mean that of a fooliſh and imperti- 
nent Man with an excellent Woman. 

AND to ſay that if there be Unhappi- 
neſs in this, yet we ought not to complain, 
becauſe our Marriage depends upon our own 
Eleftion and Liberty, is but a hard Law : 
For in truth, tho we may ſometimes impute 
the diſgrace of an Unhappy Marriage to our 
own Imprudence, yet it muſt be own'd that 
there is always a great deal of Hazard in 
it, Jet us go about it with the beſt Wits that 
we can, Fortune has a greater part in this 
matter than Addreſs or Skill, That which 
appears very good may not be at all ſo: 
And if it be in. truth ſo, perhaps this may 
not endure long, The appearance may cheat 
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us at preſent, or a Change diſappoint our 
ExpeCtations of the Futnre, If there be any 
thing of truth, an Alteration may cauſe that 
there may be no Perſeverance. As thoſe 
whom we ſee in perfet Health may be ſeized 
with an incurable Diſeaſe, ſo they who have 
a good Opinion to day, may afterwards fall 
into Errors that will not admit of a Cure. 

It is from hence that we may ſometimes 
ſee, that the Marriages which have a pleaſant 
-and hopeful beginning, have but a ſad and 
- troubleſom Progreſs, and a Tragick End. It 
' isnothing but a tranſitory Storm which ſhows 
ſome flaſhes of Lightning, which makes ſome 
Noiſe, but in the end reſolves its ſelf into a 
Shower of Rain. Ir is a ſhort delight that 
alters iato a long diſpleaſure. Bur ſuppoſe 
nothing be done to cauſe a change in the Hu- 
mours of thoſe that are Married ; yet Time 
alone ſhall nor fail to alrer them by unſenſible 
degrees: The Fervent Paſſion may diminiſh 
of its ſelf tho we contribute nothing towards 
it. The Love of Pleaſure is a Libertine, 
which is ſometimes diſtaſted in Marriage 
meerly at the Bonds which would reſtrain it. 

After all, Let any one do what they will, 
there are ſo many Conditions requiſite to ren- 
der a Marriage perfect, that it is next to im- 
poſſible to find them together. Theophraſtms 
would have it, That the Woman ſhould be 
Fair, Good, and Noble ; And the Man Sound, 
Rich and Wiſe. If Marriage that it m_— 
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GoodandHappy docs depend upon theſe three 
Circumſtances, we have no reaſon to wonder 
if we ſee yery few that ſucceed well. As for 
the Womens we often find Beauty join'd 
with Malice and Wickedneſs z or Goodneſs 
with Deformity : Either Vertue meets with a 
mean ExtraQtion, or Vice with a Good and 
Honorable Birth. ' As for the Men ; there is 
reaſon'to fear that Poverty may be join'd with 
Worth, or many Defedts with Riches. We 
ſhould never have done if we would find out 
all the Conditions neceſſary to render a Mar- 
riage 'Happy. It is ſufficient we do ac- 
knowledge, that whatever Prudence any uſe, 
there is always danger of making an Evil 
Choice, and eſpecially in ſuch a matter as this, 
where the Evil comes to paſs ſo neceſlarily, 
and Repentance is ſo Unprofitable. 

But be it as it will, Suppoſe that a good 
Choice is made, and that the moſt Fortunate 
in the World ; and that the one and the other 
Party are content ; yet ought it always to be 
own'd, ſome will ſay, that Marriage has I 
know not what of Incumbrance, eſpecially 
with reſpeft to the moſt Heroick Vertues. Be- 
cauſe it is like a weight that holds us down, 
and hinders us from raiſing our ſelves:to an 
high-poiat of Perfeftion. Alſo we may have 
ſeen that ſome of thoſe Women who aſpired 
to render themſelves commendable by ſame- 
thing that was extraordinary, have made 
profeſſion of Celibacy and Virginity. 5 
| ct 
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Let us take Notice of ' them who have ex- 
cell'd in the Arts, as the Muſes; or in Con- 
queſts, as the Amazons; or in Prophecy, as 
the Syb4/s; or in Vertue and Devotion, as the 
Veftals : Did not all theſe renopnce the Im- 
pediments of Marriage z That being in their 
Opinion a way .of Life which would take 
away much of that Liberty which were ne- 
ceſſary to eminent Verrues, and to generous 
Enterpriſes ? They knew well enough that 
this Effeminates the Courage of the Warri- 
or, and diſturbs the Meditations of a Philo- 
ſapher. That it is not likely one will ex- 
poſe very freely a Life vpon which the com- 
fort of ſo many perſons does depend : And 
that it is difficult enough to Study as one 
ought amidſt the Noiſe, and the Cares of a 
Family. They knew well, that Marriage 
hinders vs from living without trouble, or 
from dying without regret. 

THUS you may ſee what there is of 
Trouble in Marriage : Let us now ſee what 
it has of Sweet, Uſeful, and Laudable. I do 
not intend to inſiſt here upon ſhowing how ne- 


ceſſary it is to the World, that it ſerves for a 


Remedy to onr Weakneſs, that it preſerves 
the Names of our Anceſtors in the Poſterity 
which ſucceeds them : That it is Holy in its 
Inſtityeion, tho it be ſometimes profaned in 
oor baſe Praftice. That it is the Forndation 
of all Commerce, -and the ſtrongeſt Knot of 
our Alliances. The firſt Society is bgtween a 
Man 
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Man and a Woman, the ſecond between 
Children, the third between Friends and Ci. 
tizens. Alſo, that as there can be no true Fa- 
milies without Marriage, nor Cities with- 
out Families, nor Provinces without Towns 
and Cities. I do not purpoſe I ſay, to ſhow 
all the pleaſant and lovely Effefts of Marri- 
age, tho they be very agreeable, and very 
neceſſary to Humane Life. I do not deſire 
to enter upon a Matter which ſeems to me 
too large, and even a little forraign to my 
Subject and Deſign. | 
I will only content my/ſelf to make it ap- 
pear againſt what has been ſaid in diſparage- 
ment of Marriage, that it is not contrary 
to the repoſe of Life, nor to the Pradtice of 
the moſt Heroick Vertues. It is true, there 
have been ſome great Perſons who have had a 
contrary Opinion. Pythagoras having given 
his Daughter in Marriage to one that was his 
eateſt Enemy, gave this ſtrange Reaſon for 
it to thoſe who demanded why he did fo. 1 
could not "(ſays he) do him a greater Miſ- 
chief, nor give him a worſe thing than a Wo- 
man. Socrates faid to his Friends, that ha- 
ving had three great Evils to Encounter, 
Grammer, Poverty, and Woman : Study 
had conquer'd the one, good Fortune the 
Second, bat that Marriage held him till 
bound to the Third. Cicero after he had Di- 
yorced his Wife, ſaid to them who adviſed 
bim to take another; That it was mpolole 
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to eſpouſe a Woman and Philoſophy both 
'n , 
hb is thus that ſome have pleaſed them- 
ſelves in decrying Marriage: But let us 
make uſe, as we may, of the Example of 
theſe very Men, to ſhew that their Opinion 
is more Injurious than True. Did Marriage 
hinder Cicero from being the moſt Eloquent 
Orator of his Age ? Did not Pythagoras apply 
himſelf conſiderably ro Philoſophy, and So- 
crates to Vertue> Did Solon, to be married, 
renounce either Study or Morality; was he 
for this either the more Untortunate or the 
leſs Wiſe ? In Truth Marriage does not di- 
vert us from commendable Enterpriſes: On 
the contrary, it animates and provokes to 
the moſt Generous Deſigns, that they may 
ſerve for an Example or an Ornament to our 
Poſterity. 

There needs but one great and extraor- 
dinary Aftion to ennoble an whole Race. 
Epaminondas had ground to fay, That he 
could not poſlibly leave a fairer Inheritance 
to his Succeſſors than the Vitory at Leutre. 
The remembrance of his Family does not 
render a Man fearful, though it may make 
him Conſiderate and Cautious : It does not 


. take away his Courage, though it may cure 


him of Raſhneſs. And may we not ſay on 
the contrary, to that ObjeCtion againſt Mar- 
riage, that this Thought does provoke and 
encourage us, when we prefent to our ſelves 
4 
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a Wife and Family as the SpeCtators of our 
A&tions, who would be forced to bluſt fot 
our Cowardiſe or Lazineſs, and who muſt 
be partakers in our Honour, or in our Shame, 
Since Fathers are at ſo much Pains to heap 
up Wealth for their Children, Why ſhould 
they not have as much care to treaſure Glory 
and Reputation ? Why is it that the Care 
for their Poſterity may not render them 
Couragions as well as Covetous ? 

And if it be ſaid that, at leaſt, Marriage 
has always ſome Thorns in it, and that it 
troubles in ſome meaſure the Repoſe of the 
Soul: In Truth, this Opinion is not more 
reaſonable than the other. Marriage is not 
2 Perſecution but a Conſolation : And if we 
ought to renonnce this, becauſe there are 
ſome who are Unhappy in ir, we might 
the ſame reaſon abandon Life it ſelf, becau 
it may happen to be Unhealthy. Can there 
be a greater Contentment imagined in this 
World, than to have a Perſon to whom we 
may freely impart and diſcover our Joy or our 
Sorrow? To whom we may communicate 
our Ti:ovght with an entire Confiderice ? 

'And where is it that we may find this 
pleaſant Advantage more compleat , than 
between thoſe whoare united by the ſtrongeſt 
Bond, and by the moſt Sacred Alliance that 
is in the World. --Certainly this augments 
the Good, and leſſens the Evil we meet with, 
See here a good Reaſon for this, Love w 

| *Friend- 
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Friendſhip, as all the World confeſs, . makes 
up- the beſt part of our Felicity : Without it 
there is nothing pleaſant in Aﬀairs : With- 
out this Glory and Riches are but troubleſom: 
Without it Pleaſure it ſelf has no Taſte or 
Reliſh. And nevertheleſs, it is in Marriage 
that this muſt be found in the moſt perfect 
degree; it is in this that it makes us enjoy 
its moſt pure Delights. And that we may 
the better ſee this Truth, *tis enough to re- 
preſent to our ſelves the three principal 
Effets of Amity , which are Converſation, 
Communication, and Reſemblance. For what 
Converſation can be more Familiar than that 
of rwo Perſons who have taken from them- 
ſelves the Liberty of Separation > What Com- 
munication can be more perfe(t than that 
which is found in Marriage, when they have 
mutual leave to diſpoſe tke One of the Other? 
And what greater, Reſemblance. or Confor- 
mity of aeAtions can there be found, than 


_ that which is between two Perſons, who 


ought not to have more than one Heart, and 
one Soul. 

THIS is ſufficiently manifeſt: But to 
proceed to that which more particularly con- 
cerns the Ladies; It may be concluded from 
what we have faid, that Marriage may be 
Happyz and not only that but this alſo : 
After what manner this muſt come to paſs. 
The Eadies ought to judge from hence, that 
to render their Converſation the more _ 

' able. 
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able, and to teſtifie the more perfe&t Love, 


they have eſpecial need of thele two Qualities, 
Fidelity and Gentleneſs. That we may not 
impoſe upon them, we muſt ſay the Misfor- 
tune or Felicity of Marriages depend very 
ofteh upon their Condutt : If they had fo 
much AﬀeCtion as they ſhould, they would 
alſo be faurniſh'd with the more Addreſs, or 
the more Patience, when either of theſe 
were neceſſary to them. There is no occa« 
» ion wherein they better ſhew what they are, 
than in an evil Fortune, It is here that we 
may diſcern moſt clearly their Love and their 
Vertue. 
Pompey being vanquiſh'd by Julie Ceſar, 
when he came to find his Wife Cornelia at 
- the Ile of Lesbos, ſhe fell down in aSwoon as 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, and with the fall hurt 
her ſelf extreamly : Yet when ſhe was reco- 
vered again, ſhe complain'd of nothing elſe, 
but that the Fall of Pompey had done him 
much more harm than that of Cornelis, It is 
after this manner that the Excellent Women 
intereſt themſelves in the Affliftions of their 
Husbands, and this is that which brings a 
very great Conſolation to thoſe that are moſt 
Unhappy, when they ſee there is a Perſon 
who takes part with what concerns them. 
Eraſmus admires the Courage and AﬀedCtion 
of Theſea, when her Husband Philoxenes was 
accuſed of a Conſpiracy againſt Dionyſins the 
Tyrant, whoſe Siſter ſhe was. The Tm 
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frade her be brought befor& Him and res 
proached her as guilty of 'a greatCrime, for 
having betray'd her Brother" to ſaye an Hus-» 
band of ſo little Importance; and: that fhe 
ought not to have ſuffered Philoxtne; toticaps 
after that ſo black an Attempt 6f his had been 
declared to'her. "IM. | 
* What ! (faid ſhe) Do you think that the 
&* Intereſt of -an Husband does not concern 
©me much more than that of a Brother ? Or 
©havel fo little Reſolution 'or: Love, as that 
**if he had rold me his Deſign, 1 wonld have 
* ſaffered him to go away without me? Aſſure 
* your ſelf that his Wife can orly-languiſh 
* here, while ſheis abſent from her Husband : 
* And that Theſea will eſteem her ſelf always 
* more Happy in all places where ſhe can call 
© her ſelf the Wife of Pailoxenes, than the 
* Siſter of a Tyrant. | 
I own that theſe Examples arevery lovely; 
but I can find nothing of this kind parallel 
to that of Aria the Wite of Petws. When ſhe 
ſaw that her Husband did diſdain to live, and 
yet had not Courage enough to diſpatch him- 
ſelf, ſhe ſnatch'd his Ponyard and plung'd it 
into her own Breaſt; and then drawing it 
back again, ſhe/preſented it to him without 
ſhewing any manner of Fear ; and at the ſame 
time ſaid to him, «© Do as I have done, the 
* Wound that 1 have given my ſelf, cauſes 
* me no Pain, but rather that which you are 
* going to give your ſelf, S$ce here the true 
M Voice, 
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Voice, and right Sentiment of a Vertuou 
Woman, who- was 'more concerned at the 
Hurt of her Husband than at her own. And 
we may ſay, that as this Lady was altoge- 
ther to blame for her Self-murder, fo ſhe 
was worthy of Praiſe for her Love and her 
Courage. There are nevertheleſs roo many 
that are far from this Perfection, and re- 
ſemble more the Wife of Fob, who upbraided 


and revil'd her Husband inſtead of helping to 


comfort him; who accuſed him of Stupidity 
inſtead of exhorting him to Patience; and; 
to ſay the Truth, who did him more miſ- 
chief than the Devil himſelf. 

After we have ſeen how the Ladies ought 
to ſhew Conſtancy and Fidelity to their Huy 
bands even under their greateſt Misfortunes; 
we muſt make appear how they ought to 
ſhew and exerciſe Gentleneſs and Kindneſs 
in their : Converfation and Society : This 
amiable Quality is no leſs Important to them 
than the other, for the rendring Marriage 
agreeable and happy. Let us declare the 
Truth, how perfett ſoever a Woman may 
be, if ſhe have not Complaiſance and Kind- 
neſs, her Vertue it ſelf will be troubleſom, 
and her ill Homour may render even her 
Honeſty odious. | 

Yet I do not mean that they ſhould em- 
ploy much Artifice or AﬀeCtation for this pur- 
poſe z as heretofore ſome Women have done, 
who have made their Husbands a 
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ſtead of making them Amorous : Juſt after 
the ſame manner as the Fiſhes which are 
caught with an intoxicating Bait are dan- 

to be eaten: So thoſe Men who are 
heated or enchanted with forbidden Charms, 
are very dangerous in Converſation and So- 
ciety, they paſs from Afﬀection to Fury, and 
are loſt when any think to gain them. *Tis 
true, this is a very juſt Defign of a Woman 
to make her Husband love her ; but ſhe muſt 
take heed not to employ forbidden and un- 
lawful means for a laudable end. 

However without this Abuſe, there is no- 
thing that they ought not to do, and that 
they ought not to ſuffer to maintain Kindneſs 
and Love. It ought to be (ſays a great Pet- 
fon) that Yenw in Marriage ſhould be at- 
tended by the Muſes, by 2dercury, and the 
Graces: With the Muſes for the Divertiſe- 
ment of an honeſt Diſcourſe: By Mercary, 
that ſhe may know how to perſwade both 
the one and the other to Vertue: By the 
Graces, for the preſerving conſtantly in their 
Saciety, this Kindneſs and honeſt Civility or 
Complaiſance which is the Soul of Love, as 
Love is the Soul of Marriage : Without this 
we may ſee that the Converſation of the moſt 
Vertuous is not entirely agreeable. Livia the 
Wife of Auguſte ſaid, That in accommo- 
dating ber ſelf to the Inclinations of her Hus- 
band, ſhe made her ſelf Miſtreſs of him ; and 
that in this caſe the true means to Command 
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is to Obey; and tis herein that they make it 
appear , whether they have any Wit or 
AﬀeCtion. 

And in Truth, as none will eſteem a Mirror 
that does not repreſent well, though it beall 
enrich'd with-Pearls, and beſet with Precious 
Stones roundabout: So whatever Merit or 
Perfeftion'any'Woman has, ſtill the principal 
Quality is wanting in her, if ſhe has not Kind. 
neſs and Compliance, to accommodate her 
ſelf to the Will of her Husband. How much 
reaſon had Plutarch to compare a Woman 
that is Obedient, to a Glaſs that repreſents 
well! For, What is there more Complaiſant 
than a Glaſs? If you ſpeak, your Image 
moves the Lips if you turn Pale,that changes 
Colour as you dog if you go away that diſ- 
appears.; it is.nothing elſe but what you are. 
It muſt not. be ſaid that this is too rigorous, 
to oblige a Woman to conform fo much to 
her. Husband, as an Image in a Glaſs does to 
her that looks upon it. If we would well con- 
fider this, it would not ſeem to us very diffi- 
cults for as the Glaſs is no way broken nor 
hurt by the Image that we ſee there, ſo a Per- 
ſonof good'Humour is not at all incommoded, 
when ſhe accommodates her ſelf to the Incli- 
nation of another, eſpecially where there is 
mutual and ſtrong Love between them. I ſay 
further, Juſt as ſhe who breaks her Glaſs, and 
puts the pieces of it together, may ſee her 
Image in each part ſeparately : So ———_ 
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ſome Women be found ſo Vertuous and fo 
Obedient, that at the ſame time that their 
Husbands uſe them hardly,they ceaſe not for 
all that to honour them, to comply with cheir 
Will,to ſeek Occaſions of pleaſing them. Ir is 
indeed a Complaint that there are not very 
many of this Humour, and that there are 
more who reſemble the Wife of Tobit, than 
the Wife of Abraham. However it be, I do 
not ſay with Philoxenes what they are, but with 
Sophocles what they ought to be. 

I freely declare, that I cannot approve of 
thoſe who take delight to trouble the Family, 
as did Xantippe the Wife of Socrates, who 
overturned all things in the Houſe, and took 
delight in nothing but to pur all in diſorder. 
They do not always meet with Philoſophers 
as ſhe did; there sre ſome Men would correCt 
a little more rudely their ili Humour, and 
would employ ſomething elſe than LeCtures 
to appeaſe them. How troubleſom is the 
Converſation of ſuch Women ! Certainly 
Alphonſus was not much in the wrong when 
he ſaid, That ro render a Marriage Happy, 
it is neceſſary that the Husband be Deaf, and 
the Wife Blind. If the Women ought ſome- 
times to ſhut their Eyes to the Attions of 
their Husbands, for feax they ſhould be Jea- 
lous. The Men alſoare frequently conſtrain'd 
to ſtop their Ears, that they may not be in- 
commoded by the Injuries and Reproaches of 


their Wives. 
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Bt after all, I do not intend that the Men 
for this ſhonld become Tyrants, or that the 
Obedience paid them ſhould make them Inſo- 
lent. It ought to be, that the Reſpets and 
Duty be reciprocal ; and ſince they call Mar. 
riage a Bond, as it is neceſſary for the making 
a Knot that the two Ribbons be folded toge- 
ther : So ought the Man and the Woman to 
be faſtened the one to the other by a mutnal 
Dutifvlneſs, that they may render the Society 
the more firm. If this be not Reciprocal, it 
is ImperfeCt and even Unjuſt. The manner 
of creating the firſt Woman ſufficiently 
ſhews this; ſhe was not taken from the Feet, 
nor from rhe Head, but from the Side, to 
ſhew that ſhe ought not to be either Slave 
or Miſtreſs, but a Companion. 


Of the True and the Falſe Goodneſs. 


[ERE is nothing in the World ſo Per- 

nicious as the Falſe Goodneſs; it teaches 
Hypocriſie in Devotion, Treachery in Friend- 
ſhip, and Perfidiouſneſs in all forts of Com- 
merce. They accuſe the Women of having a 
great Inclination to this, and of knowing too 
well how to mask their ACtions as well as 
their Facesz and that they oftentimes pre- 
ſent a painted Goodneſs as well as a painted 
Beauty. But to ſay the Truath, If there are 
fome of them Djſſembled, there are ſome In- 
| - genuous; 
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genuous z and Experience ſufficiently ſhews, 
that their Nature is no leſs capable of Sim- 
plicity than of Artifice. However that be, 
their Innocence has no need of my Apology : 
And I judge it will render this Diſcourſe ſuf- 
ficiently uſefal to them, if 1 ſhew herein the 
ſigns of a falſe Goodneſs or Integrity, and the 
proper Remedies of it. And this is that I 
ſhall do, to the end that they may know 
how to diſcover this in others, or to correct 
it in themſelves; that they may avoid both 
the deceiving of others, and the being de- 
ceived themſelves. 

BUT certainly as this is very Important, 
to know the ſigns of a feign'd Integrity, fo 
it is no leſs difficult: For there are | who 
make ſo good a ſhew of Integrity, that one 
would be apt to think it a fault to entertain 
the leaſt Suſpicion of their Vertue, And ne- 
yertheleſs, It often comes to paſs, that there 
is the Heart of a Fury under the Countenance 
of a Syren; that the Demure Face of a L«- 
cretia is joyn'd with the Lewd Life of a Meſſa- 
linas and that the corrupted Manners of a 
Debauchee, are covered with the Looks of a 
Saint. Yet herein it is that we have one of 
the moſt viſible and obſervable Signs of a 
pretended Honeſty ; for there is no doubt to 
be made, but that this does commonly make 
more ſhew than that which is true. We may 
ſay that of a falſe Vertue, which we have 
ſaid of a falſe Friendſhip : Both theſe make ſo 
M 4 great 
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great an appeararice, and ſo conſtrain'd an 
one, that for this very reaſon thoſe who have 
a. good Judgment hold them ſuſpected. 

The Opinion of Ariftotle in this matter 
ſeems admirable , when he ſays, That we 
may know-a falſe Honeſty as we do a coun- 
rerfeit Coin: If the Gold which has too 
bright a colour is not the beſt, the Actions 
alſo which make a mighty ſhew of Goodneſs 
are ſometimes not the moſt Holy. Verrne is 
in this like thatMeral,when it has the brighteſt 
colour it is moſt to be ſuſpeted. Since the 
Devil transforms himſelf often into an Angel 
of Light, the Diſciples endeavour alſo to 
do as their Maſter. As that Father of Lies 
is the Patron and Example of Hypocritical 
Souls, ſo theſe have no other dehgn towards 
Vertue, but to borrow the Countenance and 
Viſage of it, that they may ſerve their Vices. 
The falſe Vertue deſires no Opportunities but 
thoſe of appearing; it ſeeks but Theatres 
that it may make it ſelf ſeen: If it has not 
Witneſſes it languiſhes: If it prays *tis with 
noiſe ; if it be liberal ?cis in publick; if ic 
Faſts *tis with a dejected Countenance. To 
ſpeak the Truth of them, they who live after 
this-manner are but Comedians, who ſtudy to 
repreſent that which they are not. And we 
may believe of them, that if they had no 
SpeCtators, they would ſoon put off theſe 
attefted Looks and Poſtures, 
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The falſe Integrity knows what is moſt 
Subtle in Devotion; it is Learned and Elo. 
quent; It is altogether Mouth, and is deſti- 
tute of Handsz it knows how to ſpeak good 
things, but it knows not to practice them; 
it can teach all the means to be ſaved, but it 
learns only thoſe that tend to Deſtruftion ; 
it can ſpeak of the Croſs, but will not bear it 
and ſheds Tears, but is not Penitent. After 
all,this great Appearance and Shew, is a mark 
of Falſhood : 11] Deſigns have need of a fair 
Mask, the Trojan Horſe which was dedicated 
to Minerva was full of Enemies. And that 
Infamous Queen, the Wife of Ahab, who 
diſguiſed her Actions as well as ſhe was wont 
to paint her Face, could command the People 
to obſerve a Faſt, when ſhe had a delign to 
commit an enormous Murder. 

BUT that we may the better diſcover this 
diſſembled thing, we muſt obſerve, that as this 
falſe Goodneſs runs into an Exceſs when it 
pretends to Vertue, it does the ſame alſo 
when it makes a ſhew of ſhunning Vice it 
counterfeits both Love and Hatred; it would 
ſeem Scrupulous, but if it has a Scruple on 
the Face, it has Licentiouſneſs in the Soul. 
Plutarch ſays, That if the Libertine think 
there is no God, it may be the Scrupulous 
could wiſh it were trues that which the one 
ſort think, the other deſire. If there be any 
Truth in this, what muſt we fay of thoſe 
who are intirely Licentious within, and only 
Scrupulous 
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Scrupulous in Appearance; or to ſpeak bet. 
ter, who make an Appearance of Scrupulo. 
ſity only to conceal their Liberty. 

How great a difference is there between 
the Heart and the Countenance of ſuch Per. 
fons! The one is Devour, the other is Athe- 
iſtical ; the one Weeps while the other Jeſts. 
Strange Artifice ! They can condemn others 
for giving the leaſt Scratch, while their own 
Willis guilty of a Thouſand Murders : They 
make a ſcruple of allowing others an honeſt 
Liberty, and nevertheleſs lead their own 
whole Life in Lewdneſs : If they were with- 
out Witnefles, they would ſhew neither any 
Fear of a Crime, nor any Love for Vertue. 
The Woman that is truly and ſincerely Good 
and Vertnous, has I know not what of Free- 
dom more than theſez her AQtions are leſs 
conſtrained, and more Genuine and Natural : 
They appear what they truly are, while the 
other employ all manner of Endeavour to 
appear what they are not at all, or more than 
they are. 1 own, as I have ſaid elſewhere, that 
fome are Scrupulous through Ignorance, as 
well as ſome through Wickedneſs ; and that 
if theſe latter are worthy of Blame, the for- 
mer deſerve Compaſſion. But there tis a great 
deal of difference between them in this, that 
they who are ſo from Ignorance, are very 
glad to learn their Error s but they who are 
ſo ont of deſign, grow deſperate when their 
Diſſimulation is diſcovered. f 
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W E may now paſs to another ſign of the 
falſe Honeſty ; for they who additt them- 
ſelves to this, do fear nothing more thanto 
becorreCted : There is no difference between 
Reproving and Vexing an Hypocrite : As they 
who ſeek to make a vain and empty ſhew, 
cannot love Rebuke ; ſo they that love Truth 
cannot hate it. The Falſe Goodneſs is hum- 
ble provided you do never reprove it; it is 
Patient if it meets with noEvils nor Croſſes ; 
it is Cowardly and Prond; it has no more 
Courage under a Misfortune, than Modeſty 
under a Correftion. This falſe Money will 
not endure either the Fire or the Fining-pot : 
This is not m_ either againſt Pain or 
Truth. The falſe Integrity is no more capa- 
ble to give Reproof than to receive it; it is 
neither Humble nor Charitable enough for 
theſe things. Here you have a ſure Touch- 
ſtone for the true or the falſe Vertnes of the 
Women; they that are good in Truth do 
love Correction; they who are ſo in Appea- 
rance only do hate and diſdain it; they arc 
Enemies to all that which can take off their 
Mask, becauſe they Jo not ſeek the Accom- 
pliſhment of their Minds, but only the Ap- 
probation of the World : They prefer Opi- 
nion to Conſcience, 

Theſe are the Signs of a Falſe Goodneſs ; 
'tis true there are more of them, but theſe are 
the Principal : The Hypocrites are too much 
in the Exterior, they appear = 
they 
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they cannot endure Reproof z theſe are three 
of the moſt evident Signs of this. There are 
ſome that think we may ſee the marks and 
ſigns of Wickedneſs or Goodneſs upon the 
Countenance ; and that if we were well ac- 
quainted with thetrue Rules of Phyſiognomy, 
there would need no more, than to obſerve 
their Aſpect and Mein for the making a Judg- 
meat of what is within by what appears. And 
thongh ſometimes the Viſage be deceitful 
(ſay they) and ſuch an one as Socrates may 
have the Conſcience of a good Man under the 
Aſpett of a bad one ; yet is this ſo rare, that 
if we may judge of things by what does moſt 
frequently come to paſs, the Countenance 
will ſhew I know not what of the Paſſions, 
and the AſpeCt is commonly as it were the 
Picture of the Soul. 

BUT to proceed to what is of more Im- 
portance, and that we may ſuggeſt the Means 
to remedy this Diſſimulation, after we have 
ſhewn how it may be diſcovered : It ſeems to 
me, there can be nothing better for ſuch a 
Purpoſe than this, To make our ſelves con- 
ceive a juſt Horror at this Crime, by repre- 
ſegting to our ſelves how unjuſt and danger- 
ofis a falſe Integrity or Goodneſs is ! How 
much it is contrary to Reaſon, to Society, to 
Courage, to Vertue, to the Conſcience. It is 
contrary to the very light of Nature, ſince, in 
proportion to the reaſon that we have, we 
ought to be poſleſs'd with an equal _—_ 
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of Ingenuity and Sincerity: And as the Sun 
ſcatters Darkneſs, ſo a ſtrong Wit baniſhes 
all this Diſſimulation, and cannot endure to 
be enflav*d to ſo many little Artifices and 
Tricks. 

' It is contrary-to Society and Converſation, 
for as much as- it teaches us continually to 
appear other than we are, and to ſpeak al- 
ways differently from our Thought. The 
Conſequence and Fruit of this is, that we 
muſt not hope for Faithfulneſs in our Friend- 
ſhips, for Truth in Mens Diſcourſe, nor for 
any Safety in Aﬀairs. It is contrary to Cou- 
rage, for, in Truth, there is a great deal of 
Cowardiſe, as well as of Compliance, in all 
this Conſtraint : This Diſguiſe has always I 
know not what of Baſe and Infamous it is 
contrary to Vertue it ſelf, becanſe while the 
falſe Honeſty appears under the ſame colours 
with the true, we cannot diſcern well, as we 
ſhould, the one from the other. And beſides, 
it aſpires to a Recompence which is too light 
for true Yertue, feeding it ſelf only upon 
vain Glory and empty Commendation, and 
ſeeking from the Hands of Men, that which 
cannot be obtained but from the Hands of 
God. 

Laſtly, It is contrary to the Repoſe and 
Calmneſs of the Conſcience, becauſe we 
have more difficulty to frame a ſhew of Ver- 
tue, and to make an appearance of it, than 
we ſhould have to obtain the Truth of it 3 
an 
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and to live after that manner, is properly 
to go down to Hell, by. the way that would 
lead to Paradiſe. What a ſhameful Blind- 
neſs is this! What advantage is it to us to 
have the Approbations of the World, while 
Remorſes tyrannize within? What advan- 
tage were it to the Ladies, to have Plea- 
ſures in Imagination, and Torments in Effect ? 
What would it avail them, laſtly, to conceal 
the Deſigns of vain Glory under an Head co- 
vered with Duſt and Aſhes ? to ſhew a morti- 
fied Conntenance, while the Soul is puffed up 
with Pride; and to be Holy in the Eyes of 
Men, when they are guilty in the Sight of 
God ? Let them feign as much as they- will, 
at leſt it will always be known, that it is 
with a good Conſcience as with a good Face, 
the one has no need of Paint, nor the other of 
Diſlimulation. 

And after all, That we may poſleſs with 
a juſt Terror all thoſe that would diſguiſe 
their Attions, and who love rather to feem 
Vertuous than to be ſo: It ſeems to me 
ſufficient to produce the ſingle Example of 
Brunehaut, whom Clotaire condemned to be 
dragg*d at the Tail of a Horſe, and ſo to 
be torn in pieces, that thus ſhe might be 
puniſh'd in the ſight of the World by a moſt 
Sad and Tragick kind of Death. Belle-foreft 
the Hiſtorian ſays, That this Queen appeared 
Devout and Good to the Eyes of many, and 
nevertheleſs with her ſhews of Piety ſhe 
cauſed 
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cauſed the Degth of more Men than an hun- 
dred Battles would have kill'd. She ſought 
(fays he) the Converſation of the moſt Holy 
Perſons, and was at the ſame time Cruel 
enough to put to Death her own Sons and 
Nephews. She founded fo great a number 
of Monaſteries as is almoſt incredible z and 
nevertheleſs ſhe made it her chief delight 
to commit Treaſon and Perfidiouſneſs, to 
ſow Strife, and make Contentions between 
Perſons that were moſt near to each other ; 
and to Murder the moſt Innocent and Juft 
Perſons of the Kingdom. They ſay there 
never was a Woman ſeen that was fo 
Wicked in Truth, and ſo Good in Appea- 
rance. If we might believe all that is written 
of her, this would make up a true Image 
of the Falſe Goodneſs. I know well that 
Paulus eAEmilizs and many others, do juſtifie 
this Princeſs; and they ſay, All the Evil 
imputed to her, is due to the Envy of thoſe 
who would not commend a Stranger. But 
whether ſhe was Wicked or not, or only Un- 
fortunate, I am not a Judge of that difficulty, 
I ſay only what I haye found of her in 
Hiſtory. 
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T he Superſtitious ; and thoſe that enquire 
after their Fortune. 


E do in our Devotion juſt like: thoſe 
Amorous Painters, who know not 
how 70 draw a Face, but they muſt put init 
ſome reſemblance of that which they: love 
we Know not how to render any Service to 
Almighty God , without ſuiting it in ſome 
manner or other to our own Temper :: We 
follow the Laws of this, juſt as the Heavens 
follow'the Motions of ' the Primum Mobile , 
and obey its Will: We. cannot forbear to 
give our Service ſomething of our own :. We 
may be'ſeen always carved like Phidjas upon 
our own work. 

Thoſe whom their natoral Coldneſs takes 
them"off from the purſuit of Pleaſure, think 
it Perfeftion enough to make Profeflion of 
Continence and Abſtemiouſneſs.Others- whom 
a natural Tenderneſs carries to Compaſlion, 
they believe that all the Perfeftion of a 
Chriſtian lies in ſhedding Tears at the fight 
of an Obje&t of Miſery. The Melancholy 
who love Darkneſs and Solitude, think all 
things elſe are to be abandon'd, that we 
may be at leiſure for Meditation, and that 
none can be ſaved, that do not give them- 
ſelves up to Contemplation. 
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If the matter be well examined it will 
be found, that many Ladies ' praftice no 
other Vertues but ſach as are agreeing to 
their own Humour: ?*Tis their Nature they 
follow more than Law or Rule: It is not 
precepts that they obey but their Tempera- 
ment : They are guilty of a new Idolatry in 
$acrificing to themſelves; and if it be not 
the Work of their Hands that they adore, 
tis at leaſt the Effet of their Imagination, 
while they carve to themſelves the Idols out 
of their own Fancy. 

IT is true then, that the firſt Source of 
Superſtition is Self-love, which does ſo forci- 
bly abuſe ns, that inſtead of worſhipping 
God, we often adore nothing but onr own 
Sentiments. Herein is Superſtition no leſs 
to be pitied than blam'd ; becauſe in making 
to it ſelf a new God, it never makes one 
that is more-caſily ſerved than the true one. 
Becauſe, I Ay, it frames to it ſelf a God 
that is always in Anger, and fancies he 
never regards It but to terrifie, and who, it 
ſuppoſes, requires no other Worſhip but 
that of Fear ; who will not treat us as a 
Father does his Children, but as a Tyrant 
treats his Slaves. 

How contrary is Superſtition to the Re- 
poſe of the Sonl , as well as to the Love of 
God ! How much Pain and Trouble does 
the Superſtitions People give themſelves ! 
The moſt Guilty have fonnd places of Safety, 
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they have embraced Altars, and caſt them. 
ſelves at the Feet of Idols. But the Super- 
ſtitions have no place of Refuge; It is in 
the Church that they tremble moſt of all: 
On which ſide ſoever they turn themſelves, 
they cannot be aſſured of Safety z if it would 
lift up its Eyes to Heaven, it ſees there its 
Judge ; if it looks down towards the Abyfs, 
it beholds there its Executioners; if it re- 
tires within it ſelf , and looks into the Con- 
ſcience, it there feels the Fear which perſe- 
cures it. 

I do not. ſpeak of a moderate Fear, but of 
an exceſlive one ; it is not troubled by halves: 
And as *tis ſaid that the Pythoneſs never gave 
any anſwer to them who conſulted theOracle, 
till ſhe perceived an univerſal Trembling in 
all parts of the Viſtim : So it may be ſaid, 
that the ſame thing happens to the Super- 
ſtitions, ſince there is not any thing in them 
but trembles. But they are not leſs Blind 
than they are Unfortunate and Culpable: 
God cares for none but ardent Offerings, 
and they preſent none but frozen ones. 

I know well that the Great God requires 
our Fear as well as our Love; and that theſe 
are as it were the two Poles of all the Mo. 
tions and Revolutions of our Mind, but it is 
with this Condition, that as one of the 
Poles is under our Feet, while the other is 
lifted up above oor Heads, ſo we ought to 
bring down Fear, and to eleyate Charity, 
although 
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althotngh the one and the other ought. to be 
inſeparable ; they ought not to be placed in 
the ſame Rank : This were to diſturb Order, 
and to confound all, 

There ought to be both Love and Fear 
in the ſame Soul, as Facob and Eſax were in 
the fame Womb : But alſo theſe two Paſlions 
ought to be produced in the ſame order 
wherein thoſe two Twins were born. If 
Fear goes firſt, Love ought to follow it juſt 
ſo, as one of theſe is ſaid to have held the 
others Heel as they were brought forth. I 
imagine this may be no unpleaſing Com- 
pariſon, ſince the Reſemblances are ſo fir , 
and that as Fear is Savage like Eſau, Love 
is Sweet and Ingenious like Facob : Since, 
to ſay the Truth, theſe two Paſſions are 
often like two Siſters ſtruggling in the ſame 
Soul, as theſe two Brothers did in the Womb 
of Rebecca, And laſtly, Since Love ought 
to imitate the younger of theſe Brothers, 
and ſhonld do by the Advice of Reaſon , 
that which Jacob did by the Counſel of his 
Mother, in making it ſelf Maſter of Fear. 

[t is true that the Ladies are capable of 
theſe two Pailions, yea, they are accuſed 
of being ſometimes excellive in both theſe. 
But however I think, that if we examine 
well their Inclination, we ſhall know that 
they are very often like this Mother , who 
loved her younger Son better than the Elder. 
They love Facob more than Eſas, and are 
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more addicted to Love than to Fear : They 
are to be governed rather by Gentleneſs than 
by Menaces; 

This alſo is that which God requires of 
us- in-the Services which we pay him : He 
would have in them leſs of Fear than of 
Love; we may Fear him too much, but we 
cannot Love him too much : He has ſe 
bounds to his Juſtice, but not any to his 
Goodneſs : He always puniſhes leſs, and 
rewards our Actions much more than they 
deſerve. When he chaſtiſes he has regard 
to what we are, weak and feeble Creatures; 
but when he does us good, he regards what 
hmſelf is : His Vengeances proceed from our 
Wickedneſs, but his Favours come from his 
own Infinite Goodneſs, 

Beſides, Love may be acceptable when 
ſeparate trom Fear, though perhaps not in 
us; bur Fear can never be ſo when 'tis ſepa- 
rated from Love. The Devils fear God, 
the Angels love him. There is Love with- 
out Fear in Heaven, there is Fear without 
Love in Hell. Alſo it is from this Source 
that all Superſtition ſprings, which trembles 
continually, which is uncapable of Aſſurance, 
as well as of Love which is the cauſe of 
that. The Superſtitious Women aft quite 
contrary to Rebecca, they ſtifle what there is 
of Love in them, and travail not but to the 
increaſe of Fear. They love Eſa# more than 
Facob, 
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HERE Ithink, we may ſee the Cauſe of 
the greateſt Diſorder of this Age: The moſt 
ordinary cauſe of the Superſtitious Curioſity 
of many Women. As they have no Love to 
God, they have alſo no Truſt or Confidence 
in him. They are Diſtruſtful of Providence, 
and look not upon it as a tender Parent bur 
as an Enemy ; all whoſe Actions they Scan, 
and ſeek to know his ſecret Deſigns. They 
are curious to know what is to come, and 
there is no ſort of means that they will not 
employ for the fore-knowing of Events. As 
they are always in an Alarm, fo there are 
no ſorts of Oracles that they do not conſult. 
All their Contemplations are taken up 
with things Myſterious: After they have 
paſſed a Night in bad Dreams, they ſpend 
the day in ſeeking the Interpretation of them. 
They know not how to ſpeak three words, 
but they muſt mention Preſages, Obſerva- 
tions, Predictions, Propheſies, Viſions, Spi- 
rits. Scarce can they find a day fit to under- 
take any Buſineſs upon, ſo many are ur. lucky 
in their Account upon one Score or other 
and every way is unlucky for vhe taking 
a Journey. They take notice of every 
little Accident they meet with: There 
needs but the fight of an Hare or a Weaſel 
to make them return home again. They 
tremble every moment z the croaking of a 
Raven 1s enough to put them upon making 
their Will, 
N 3 
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Fuvenal complains that the Ladies of his 
time had brought this Superſtition into a 
Cuſtom. They dare not (ſays he) under. 
rake the leaſt Journey, nor hardly a Walk, 
without having the Advice of an Aſtrologer, 
whether it would be Fortunate or not. There 
are times (ſays he) when we ſhall ſee the 
Circus fill'd with theſe Superſtitious Women, 
who flock to the Soothſayers to conſult them 
about the Progreſs and Succeſs of their 
Amours, and the Felicity of their Marriage. 
The Deſtinies of common People were known 
at cheaper Rates than thoſe of Princes ; and 
that it might be eaſie for all the World to 
deceive themſelves, there were Lies of all 
Rates, and Auguries and PrediCtions of all 
Sorts. If a Heathen thus derided the Wo» 
men of his Age, who ſuffered themſelves to 
follow this Error : What ſhall we ſay to thoſe 
of our Times that are ſo Credulous and Cu- 
rious > What may not be ſaid againſt thoſe 
that are Superſtitious in an Age wherein the 
. Light of Truth gloriouſly ſhines upon us ; 
if they were condemned for this Humour,who 
lived in the Darkneſs of Heatheniſm, and ſo 
much under the Dominion of the Father of 
Lies. 

This ſort of Perſons have been always con- 
demned. A great Perſon deriding this Blind- 
neſs of many Ladies, ſays, That all ſorts of 
Birds are not wont to draw their Curioſity ; 
and that none but ſuch can do this as have 
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heretofore been either Men or Women. In- 
ſomuch that to believe the raving of a Crow, 
which is eſteemed an il] Omen, they muſt be- 
lieve alſo that the Crow was heretofore a 
Girl, that for having unduly prated ſome 
matters, was, for her Puniſhment, changed 
by Minerva into this unlucky Bird. And that 
we may believe the ſight of a Swan when we 
ſet Sail, is a ſure ſign of a Proſperous Voyage ; 
it muſt be known, that the Swan was hereto- 
fore a King of Ligaria,who lamented ſo much 
the Fall of Phaeton, that the Gods taking pity 
of him turned him into a Swan. 

To believe that the Chattering of Mag- 
pies threatens us with Slander, we mult at 
the ſame time believe, that theſe were for- 
merly the Daughters of King Pyrrhbs, who, 
for having ſpoke injuriouſly of the Muſes, 
were turned into theſe tattling Birds. See 
in theſe Inſtances, that the greateſt part of 
their Augnries are founded but upon the 
Fabulous Metamorphoſes. It muſt reeds be 
that Soothſayers do ſtudy in the School of the 
Poets, ſince the Fitions of theſe ſerve for a 
Foundation to the Predictions of the others. 
If there were no Fables, what ſhould we do 
for Prognoſticks; this latter ſort of Lies 
have the other for the Source of them. Alſo 
it is none but the vulgar and meaner Spirits 
that have made any account of Omensz and 
the wiſe and greatSpirits have alwaysderided 
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BUT what, will ſome ſay, Have we not 
often found that Dreams have proved true ? 
As for Inſtance, that of Calphurnia, who in- 
treated her [1usband Ceſar not to go to the 
Senate, becauſe ſhe had dreamt that he was 
aſſaſſinated. Did not the Auguries foretell 
that Auguſtus ſhould gain the Empire, and 
that Domitian ſhould die ? I might anſwer, 
That if theſe things ſpeak the Truth, they 
do this very uncertainly and by Accident. 
I might ſay that theſe Pregnoſticators do not 
know what ſhall beſall themſelves, and that 
Pompey himſelf who was Famous for his Skill 
in this Science, yet did not foreſee that which 
happpened to him. 

And to mention the moſt evident Inſtance 
that we can make uſe of on this occalion : 
Thraſeas did not foreſee his own Misfortune, 
when he went into Egypt in atime of Drought 
which had laſted nine Years. . He went to tell 
Bufirs the King, that he might obtain Rain 
if he would Sacrifice ſome Strangers to Ju- 
piter. The King asked him who he was and 
whence he came ; When he confelied that he 
was a Stranger ta that Country : Thou ſhair 
then be the firſt, ſaid the Tyrant, that ſhait 
help to procure us Rain, and immediately 
Sacrificed him. Thus they pretend to fore- 
tell the Fortunes of others, and the mean 
while they are ignorant of their own. 

NEVERTHELESS, if we ſuppoſe 
that they tell the Truth , yet for the moſt 
Part 
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part they do this ſo obſcurely, that their Pre- 
ditions better ſerve to make vs fear the 
Events, than they can help us to avoid them. 
Fane the Counteſs of Flanders, being blinded 
with the too common Error of many Women 
(who are impatient to know the end of their 
Deſigns at the beginning of them) went to 
the Aſtrologers to learn whether her Son Fer- 
rand ſhould gain the Vittory or not, in the 
War which he undertook againſt Philip the 
Auguſt King of France. The Oracle made 
anſwer, That the King ſhould be trod under 
foot, and Ferrand ſhould be received with 
great Pomp at Pars. The Woman altoge- 
ther tranſported with Joy, was in Pain for 
the beginning of the War : She precipitated 
Aﬀairs that ſhe might enjoy the Victory 
which was thus promiſed her; But alas ſhe 
found to her Coſt, that tis Vain and Fooliſh 
to ſeek for Truth at the Source of Lies. Fer- 
rand was conquer'd in this War, and though 
in appearance the anſwer was in favour of 
him, yet in truth it proved contrary. It is 
true the King fell from his Horſe in the Bat- 
tel, but without any danger of his Life. Ir is 
true that Ferrand entercd attended with great 
Pomp into Pars, but this was after he had 
loſt the Victory and was taken Priſoner in 
the Fight, and only as a Captive. 

IT is in this manner that ofcentimes there 
is a double Senſe in the Anſwers of the De- 
vil; And that they always give the fooliſh 
Conſulter 
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Conſulter ſome Tronble to interpret them. 
But if we ſuppoſe they have no Obſcurity, 
and that they very clearly tell vs that which 
ſhall come to paſs. This Curioſity can never 
gain Satisfaftion, whether the PrediQtion 
does diſpleaſe or content us. For, if ic pro- 
miſes us any thing of Felicity, we are in Pain 
till we obtain it. The ExpeCtation tires us, 
and when the Good comes, we have neither 
Strength nor Senſe toreliſh and enjoy it. If 
the Prediftion be unfortunate, we anticipate 
the Evil by the Fear which we have of it. 
The Fear makes that a Torment of many 
Years which otherwiſe might have been bur 
of a Days Continuance. As ExpeCtation di- 
miniſhes the Good, ſo Fear augments the Evil 
that we wait for. 

It is then very true, that Prediftions ſerve 
for nothing but to trouble us, be it that they 
threaten Evil or promiſe Good. What Wo- 
man was ever better puniſht for her Curioſity 
than Azrippina, when ſhe would needs know 
what ſhould be the Fortune of her Son ; and 
when ſhe learnt that he ſhould be Emperour, 
and then would kill her > Was ever Anſwer 
of an Oracle more unfortunate ? Had ever 
Woman more occaſion to fear and hope both 
together # See herein, that their Curioſity 
brings them nothing but Unquietneſs. Bur 
however, let them ſuffer as they will, they 
deſerve rather Deriſion than Compaſſion. I 


do not wonder at all, if it pleaſes God to 
per» 
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permit, that they be unfortunate and abuſed. 
Of all the deceived Women, there are none 
have leſs Ground to complain, than thoſe 
who go to conſult the Devil: They apply 
themſelves to a Deceiver, and ſeek to know 
the Truth by the Report of their Enemies. 

If we cannot pitty thoſe who are ſtung 
when they would needs be playing with a Vi- 
per; how ſhall we pity thoſe who are decei- 
ved by the Devil, when they gave Credit to 
him ? Is not their Errour a juſt Puniſhment of 
their Curioſity. 

GOD has forbidden, not only to credit 
the Fortune-tellers, but even not to liſten to 
them; and if we find ſome Truth in what 
they ſay, it is his Puniſhment of us for ſeek- 
ing,it from them But theſe Perſons have ſome- 
times foretold the Truth it may be. But what 
if they have done ſo?It is in this Caſe that we 
ought not to believe the Truth for the ſake 
of him that tells it, We ought to refuſe it 
when coming from him, as we ſhould refuſe 
Pearls when offered by the Hands of aThief, 
who comes from robbing of Churches, Theſe 
are but the Effefts of Sacrilege. If he tells 
the Truth, *tis with a Deſign to abuſe us to 
our Loſs : And it is no leſs dangerous to be- 
lieve him, than it would be to follow the 
Light of thoſe Fires which appear about moiſt 
Places, and which would lead us to dome 
Bog or Precipice. All that which comes from 
the Devil, ought to be ſuſpected with us, = 
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the Preſents of our Enemies. If the Advice 
of that Trojan was wiſe and good, who coun- 
ſelled them not to receive the Image of an 
Horſe dedicated to Pallas into the City, for 
the ſake of them who preſented it, who had 
been their ſworn Enemies : How comes it to 
paſs that Perſons beſieged, as we all are, by 
an Army of Devils, can receive, without 
Suſpicion, any Preſent from them who en- 
deayour to conquer us? How comes it to 

aſs that we can be content to take our Food 
rom the Hands of thoſe that mortally hate 
us without the Fear of being poiſoned. If 
the Trojans ought to have diſtruſted the 
Greeks, why do Men put any Confidence in 
the Devils ? 

But they will ſay, perhaps, they do not 
credit theſe : They only conſult the Deviners 
ont of Curioſity : But God leaves you to be- 
lieve them. When any go t6 conſult 
theſe contrary to his Will, it ought not to 
be a wonder if they lapſe into the Belief of 
them againſt their own Reſolutions. Why 


ſhould be preſerve usin a Danger, which he 


has abſolutely forbid vs to venture upon : Or 
render us victorious when we take up Arms 
againſt himſelf, and take the Party of his 
Enemies? The © 1sno Ground to expett this. 
There will always remain ſomewhat of the 
Impreſſion of what is told us which we ſhall 
not be ableto get rid of. We ſhall inſenſi- 
bly fall under a Fear of their Threatnings, 
and 
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and a Hope of their Promiſes. Our Reaſon 

does not become ſtronger than ir was, and 

ſince it could not with-hold us from conſult- 

ing , it cannot hinder us from believing 

them. God will not afford it Strength for 

this Purpoſe, nor will he work Miracles to 
eſerve the obſtinate and raſh. 

THERE is not any Sin which pro- 
yokes him more than this, ſince it aſſaults and 
and affronts his Love, his Power, and his 
Wiſdom. His Wiſdom, in that we do not 
rely upon his Condu&t of us, and would be 
prying into its ſecret Defigns: His Power, 
in that we think to avoid what he has ordain- 
ed : His Love, becauſe if we had more Truſt 
in his Good-will, we ſhould not be fo curi» 
ous to foreknow the Good that ſhall happen 
to us, as perſwaded of that which he wills 
us. 

Further, this Curioſity I muſt confeſs, 
ſeems moſt tolerable in the Heathens. The 
Art of divining and foretelling made a confi- 
derable Part of their Religion. But what 
Ground is there for this Errour to continue in 
the World after that the Oracles are ceafed ? 
This Superſtition is much more guilty in 
theſe Times than in thoſe of Heatheniſm. 
Eſpecially, ſince Jeſns Chriſt has demoliſhr 
their Temples, and overthrown their Idols. 
What Reaſon have we to rear up their Al- 
tars again, or to take the Party of his Ene- 
mies after he has chaſed them away > What 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon to take them home to us when they 
fly from him ? 

But however, to ſee the Superſtition of a 
great many would make us ſay, that Idolatry 
does ſtill continue, and that Oracles are not 
yet ceaſed : For what Difference is there if in 
a Temple, or in a Cloſet we conſult them ? 
The Idolatry is not the leſs true, though ir 
be leſs publick z ſince it remains ſtill in ſome 
Peoples Hearts, it is not yet baniſht from 
the World. On the contrary, as the Deyo- 
tion of the firſt Chriſtians was more ſtrong 
than the preſent, at the Time when they 
withdrew themſelves into Caves to worſhip, 
ſo is this Superſtition more ſtrong thanever, 
although ir has not the Liberty to appear. Ir 
muſt needs have a great deal of Strength, 
ſince People give themſelves up to it, even 
againſt the Reſtraint of Laws: 

Beſides, *tis a greater Crime at preſent to 
be thus ſuperſtitious, than it was in the times 
of the Gentiles, becauſe the Heathen Ladies 
thought indeed that they conſulted with 
Gods, and we know that they are none but 
Devils that inſpire our Diviners. The Hea- 
thens were combated by Enemies diſguiſed, 
but we ſee them uncovered, and do that out 
of Wickedneſs which th&ty did out of Igno- 
rance. 

LET not any tell me that many Ladies, 
when they conſult the Fortune-tellers, do not 
believe that they addreſs themſelyes to the 
Devil, 
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Devil, and that their Curioſity is therefore 
innocent, I can hardly imagine that they are 
dull and ſimple enough to believe that they 
do not commit any Offence in what they do. 
They muſt at leaſt be under ſome Doubt in the 
matter : But they are willing not to be very 
knowing in this Caſe, for fear they ſhould 
clearly ſee a Fault in it, while they have no 
Deſire to amend it. And ſuppoſe they know 
nothing at all : If their Deſign be not guilcy, 
yet their Ignorance is. They are oblig'd to 
ſeek Inſtruftion in an Article of ſuch Impor- 
tance : They ought to know that this is one 
of the greateſt Crimes, and breaks the firſt 
Commandment ; that it ſtrikes at the Foun- 
dation of Chriſtianity, ſince if we worſhip 
but one God, we ought to have no Belief, nor 
truſt in any but in him. Nevertheleſs, is 
were better to ſend them back to their Cate. 
chiſm, than to continue this Diſcourſe here. 
I ſhall only ſay this, that if many Women 
were not wretchedly ignorant, they would 
not be ſuperſtitious. Never did Ceſar won- 
der at any thing more, than that his Wife 
ſhould give Credit to a Dream : He could 
not imagine that Calphurina was ſuperſtitious, 
being a Woman of ſo great Wit and Know- 
ledge, Awiſe and well accompliſhed Woman 
will deride all theſe Viſions, theſe charmin 

Notes, theſe Spells, theſe Prefages. She is 
glad to be advertized of her Errour, if ſhe 
has believed any one : Since there is no more 
wrong 
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wrong done her in delivering her from what 
was ſuperfluous, than there is toa Vine in 
plucking off its ſupernumerary and unprofi- 
table Leaves. All this Incumbrance of Ce- 
remony hinders from bringing forth the true 
Fruit of Piety. They negleft the true De- 
cency of Chriſtianity,to give themſelves upto 
Grimaces and Appearances. To this indeed 
the Women ſeem to be ſomewhat naturally 
carried,and for that reaſon it was ſaid byStra- 
bo,that theMen who are married,are more ad- 
dicted to Superſtition than any others, be- 
cauſe they inſenſibly receive Impreſſion from 
that of their Wives. But if there are many 
who love their own ſuperſtitious Opinions, 
and are angry when theſe are corrected : 1 
own alſo, that there are many among them, 
who are accuſed falſly of this Errour z and 
that very often the L.ibertines do by the de- 
vout Perſons of our Time, as the Infidels did 
to the Chriſtians of the firſt Ages, to diſpa- 
rage their Piety. But, what do I ſay? The 
Perſons truly and rightly devout, are no leſs 
oppoſed by the Superſtitious, than by the 
Libertines. 

The Libertines ſay, Piety is ſuperſtitious, 
becauſe it is grave and ſerious : And the Su- 
perſtitious ſay, tis licentions, becauſe ir 1s 
frank.and candid. So a liberal Perſon is af- 
favlred, both by the Covetous and the Pro- 
digal. The prodigal call him covetous, be- 


cauſe he gives leſs than they z and the cove- 
cous 
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tous account him prodigal, becauſe he gives 
more than they. In like manner, a Perſon 
of a good Size and Proportions may be call'd 
a Dwarf by a Giant, and a Giant by a Dwart. 
| THE Ladies ought not to wonder at this Im- 
poſture,nor renounce the true Piety,becauſe it 
hasEnemies,and has been at all times oppoſed. 
They ought not to become licentious for fear 
they ſhould be too ſerious and grave; nor be 
ſuperſtitious for fear they ſhould be roo ckear- 
ful and free. They ſhould truſt in God without 
Arrogance, and fear without Deſpair. They 
ought not to be too credulous, nor too fear- 
ful, They ought to repreſent to themſelves 
how diſpleaſing to God Superſtition is , 
which they may ſee in his ordering in the 
Law of Moſes, that they who conſulted with 
Wizzards, were to be ſtoned to Death. In 
the primitive Church, ſuch were condemn- 
ed toremain five Years in the State of Peni- 
tents. They ſhould bethink themſelves what 
a Shame it is for one that calls her ſelf a Chri- 
ſtian, to hold out her Head-to a cheating 
Gyplie, to be told her good or bad Fortune : 
And that if we would ſeek our Fortunes in 
our Hands, it muſt be by our good Actions, 
and not by the Lines that may be found there. 
This is the true Chyramancy of the Chriſtj- 
ans, It is by obſerving the Law of God, and 
not of the Stars, that they ought to rule them- 
ſelves, It is the good Influence of the Grace 
of God, upon them, that they ought to be 

Oo : con- 
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concern'd about, not about that of a Star; 
What reafon' is there that we ſhould be al- 
ways in an Alarm, and in Diſtruſt of the 
Conduct of God, as of the Deſigns of an Ene- 
my ? But1 ſee the Source of their Misfortnne, 
their Fear comes of their Curioſity : It is a Siti 
that ſerves for the Puniſhment of another, 
God deals with us in this caſe juſt as the Fable 
ſays it happen'd to him who ſtole Celeſtial 
Fire. After this our ſacrilegious Attempt, 
our Mind is no leſs tormented with Diſtruſt 
than Prometheus was by his Eagle that was 
feeding on his'Liver. We are not to won- 
der if this Puniſhment be very great, ſince 
"tis the Chaſtiſement of one of the greateſt 
Crimes that we can commit. What reaſon 
or ground is there that we to: know the ſe- 
cret Will of God ſhould conſult his Enemies, 
and ſeek to learn from Hell what is determin- 
ed in Heaven ? What a Shame is it to the Sex 
-torun after the firſt Woman in this Fault, 
who would needs learn from the Devil the In- 
terpretation of the Will of God ? And was 
ſhe not well rewarded for her Application to 
himzls there not great Encouragement in that 
Inſtance > If we had greater Love to God, we 
* ſhould have alſo the more Confidence in his 
Promiſes. If we would commit our ſelves as 
we ſhould do, to the divine Diſpoſal, we 
ſhould follow him as a Child does his Father, 
without asking whither he will bring us. See 
herein that to render our ſelves the more 
quiet 
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jet and free from Trouble, we need buc 
only become leſs curious. Let us have more 
hope in God, and we ſhall have leſs Diltur- 
bhance about what is to come. To this Pur- 

ſe that may be ſaid to us which was ſaid to d- 

sham;calt out his Bond- Woman and her Son: 
Baniſh Fear and the EfteQts of it, as that Patri- 
arch baniſht Agar and Iſbmaelzpreſerving Love 
only as the Legitimate Offspring,which alone 
is capable to give us Perfection and Felicity. 

BUT we have not yet ſaid enough : We 
maſt look upon Superſtition on another ſide, 
that we may diſcover all the Uglineſs of it - 
It does not only -proceed from Fear, bur it 
ſometimes proceeds from Artifice. It is not 
only ſcrupulous, but is ſometimes diſſembled. 
Let us compare the Diſcourſe of a ſuperſtiti- 
os Woman, with her Aftions : And her 
Face as well as we can with her Conſcience. 
Let her be followed out of the Church whence 
he comes from making a thouſand wry 
Faces, and ſee what *tis ſhe does in her Fami- 
ly, She does not fail to be in a very ill Hu- 
mour after her Extaſies : She ſeems to come 
from the Company of Devils rather than 
from the Society of Angels. There is no rea- 
ſon ſure, that ſhe ſhould bring a Spirit of 
Wrath and Contention, when ſhe comes 
from the very Courts of Peace ; or that ſhe 
ſhould be ſad and melancholy for having cone 
verſed in Paradice : If ſhe were truly devout, 
&e would be the more ſiveet and gentle, the 
Q 2 more 
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more patient, and the more traftable for 
this. But ſhe has nothing but an Appear. 
ance, all her Devotion is meer Fiction and 
Hypocriſie. Superſtition will cry out more 
againſt theſe that do not uncover themſelye,, 
or bow at the Name of Jeſus, than againſ 
thoſe that blaſpheme. She does not care if 
ſhe makes a great many poor, if ſhe does but 
relieve one or two. She has her Soul full of 
Vengeance, when ſhe complains that Charity 
is grown cold. She does not take care to 
blot out her Crimes by Repentance if ſhe can 
but hide them. She ſpeaks like a Saint, and 
lives a Sinner, 
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E ſhould no more ſuffer our ſelves to 

be conquered with Grief than with 
Pleaſure : If there be need of Moderation for 
the former, thereis alſo need. of Patience for 
the latter, If there are many Ladies that 
yield themſelves to Grief inſtead of reſiſting 
It, this is not for that they bind themſelves 
co it by way of Mortification, but only by 
Deſpair. They do not love it out of Ver- 
tue, but out of Obſtinacy. This 1s a ſtrange 
Diſorder, to ſee them who forbid all Exceſs 
in Joy and Mirth, yet allow themſelves in the 
Exceſs of S2dneſs : They are leſs aſham'd to 
ap* 
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appear deſperate than voluptuous. They 
find fault with the leaſt Irregularities of Joy, 
and yet tolerate all the Extravagances of Sor- 
row : All the World will diſparage and re- 
proach a_ Lady that a little cranſgreſſes in 
her Pleaſures, this her Enemies and Emula- 
tors will talk of to detraCt and diminiſh her, 
but no one has any thing to ſay againſt thoſe 
who are unbounded and irregular in their 
Grief. 

It is true, that Grief does no leſs paint 
and ſet off it ſelf than Joy. Ir is full of Ine- 
quality and Capricionſneſs. eAſop had rea- 
ſon to ſay, that when Jupiter diſtributed Ho- 
nours to the Gods, Grief preſented her ſelf, 
to whom was given for her Share Oſtentation 
and Pomp, that ſhe might the better make 
known her Complaints and Regrets. If the 
Poet ſaid that there is ſometimes a Pleaſure 
in weeping z it may alſo be ſaid, that there 
is very often a Vanity. Opinion mingles its 
ſelf with Sadneſs, it is that which cauſes fo 
many Tempeſts upon this Sea , It is that 
which makes it look big with Tears, and 
which acts it in Sobs and Sighs, 

I do not ſee an Example in all Antiquity, 
which is more fit for the Ladies to conſider in 
this Caſe, than that which Sereca makes uſe 
of, when he would comfort Marcia after the 
Death of her Son. He propoſes to her two 
Roman Ladies that were quite contrary to 
each other, to the end ſhe might ſee whether 
O 3 of 
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of the two it was beſt for her to imitate. He 
propoſes on one fide the Siſter of Auguſtus, 
on the other his Wife. Both of theſe Ladies 
had ſuffered a very great Loſs. Ofavia in 
the Death of her Son Marcellus, and Livia in 
the Death of Dr«ſa: : But with this Diff. 
rence, that Ofavia would never be comfor. 
ted, but ſhunn*d even whatſoever could af. 
ford any Remedy to her Grief : While Ljvia 
ſhewed more Strength and Courage under her 
Sorrow, enduring to hear of the Glory of her 
Son, and liſtening to the Intreaties of her 
Friends. Yet ſhe did not ſuffer the leaſt Loſs 
of the two, but rather the greater ; as per- 
haps moſt will judge if it be conſider'd that 
Druſus had already thoſe Perfeftions which 
could but be hoped for in Marcellws. Is it 
not truly better to reſemble Livia than Ofa- 
via ? Is 1t not more uſeful and commendable 
to ler our ſelves be heal'd, than to perſiſt ob- 
ſtinately inthe aflliting of our ſelves. 

And that we may reaſon rightly on this 
Subject; ought we not to do all that we can 
to chaſe away an Enemy, who ſeeks nothing 
Jeſs than our Deſtruftion ? To what purpoſe 
ſerves Grief and Sorrow, either to them who 
lament, or to them who are lamented ? Ir is 
not enovgh to let this go away of it ſelf, we 
ought to drive it away, and not wait till it 
ceaſes, without our contributing any thing 
towards the pitting an End to it : But to 
what Advantage do we retain it? As if it 
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were a Weakneſs to ſuffer our ſelves to be 
conquer*d by the Reafons of thoſe who ſeek 
to comfort us ? When our Grief would leave 
us, we will hardly give it leave todo ſo, we 
embrace and hold that rather than that does 
us. Weareeven jealous and afraid leaſt it 
eſcape us, This is the Weakneſs and Folly 
of the World. 

I do not wonder to ſee that we muſt be at 
ſome pains to abandon Pleaſure, ſince that 
is a fair and ſoothing Enemy, which fights us 
with none but pleaſing Weapons, and whoſe 
very Wounds are no leſs ſweet than mortal. 
But I cannot ſee what are the Chains that 
bind us ſo faſt to Sorrow. I do not ſee the 
Charms or AttraCtives of that, nor am1l able 
to comprehend for what reaſon any ſhould 
be enamoured with ſuch a thing, nor how 
we ſhould be unſatiably thirſty after ſo bitter 
a Draught. I cannot ſee what *cis that ſe- 
duces us in this Caſe; unleſs it be Opinion 
and Cuſtom. I can ſee no other Source of ſo 
many Lamentations, nor any other Cauſe 
than theſe, of thoſe many Regrets ia which 
they pleaſe themſelves to be found, 

I confeſs I have not been able to read the 
Hiſtory of Jane Queen of Caſtile, Davghter 
of Ferdinand, and 1/abella, without great 
Aſtoniſhment : This miſerable Princeſs, af- 
ter ſhe had loſt her Husband, ſhe conceived 
ſo great a Diſcontent, that none were able to 
comfort her. She would no more walk but by 
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Night, nor endure the Light of the Sun $ ſhe 
would only ſerve her ſelf of that of Torches 
or Starsz being willing to ſee nothing but 
what was melancholick for the maintaining 
of her Grief. What ſtrange Tragedies has 
Sorrow been the Cauſe of! When ſhe went 
into the Church, and was placed near the 
Corps of Philip, . ſhe would not endure that 
any other Ladies ſhould come near him. She 
was even ſtill jealous. And to the end ſhe 
might want no Degree of Sadneſs, ſhe had 
not only a great deal from the Loſs of ſo 
reat a Good, but ſhe would yet have more 
rom her Jealouſie, as if ſhe had not loſt him, 
The great Cardinal Ximenes did well to 
entreat her to change the Way of her Life, 
and to conſider the Trouble that ſhe gave to 
the whole Court beſides her ſelf, She was 
obſtinate in her deadly Deſign, and con- 
tinued in a Mourning that we may call the 
moſt Extravagant, as well as the moſt trou- 
bleſome one that ever was. May we not ſay, 
that this Lady alone is a compleat Pourtrai- 
ture of thoſe who give themſelves up to 
Grief, inſtead of conquering it; who love 
their Sadneſs, and do all that they can to 
maintain it ? Who would always carry with 
them the Cauſe of their Diſcontent : Who 
deſire to have the ObjeCt of their Mourning 
always before their Eyes, to the end the 
Spring of their Tears may be always open 
and flowing ; who weould have the Sword al- 
| Ways 
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ways remain in the Wound, that it may ne- 
ver Cloſe up and heal, They glory in being 
in vincible to Reaſon, while they are not 
ſo to Grief: It ſeems to them, a Weakneſs 
to ſuffer themſelves to be conquer'd, either 
by Perſwaſions or Entreaties. 

I know that ſome are very beautiful 
Wounds, and that the SubjeCts of our Aflifti- 
on are ſometimes ' ſo noble, that the very 
Signs and Marks of it are glorious. But 
from whatever Cauſe our Grief can ſpring, 
we have no reaſon to love it, unleſs when a 
juſt Repentance for our Faults does produce 
it, and it is an EffeCt of Chriſtian Penirtence : 
Unleſs I fay when it is gobd and uſeful to pu- 
niſhand correCt os : Nor at all when it is fit 
for nothing but to trouble and hurt us. I 
ſhould not rake care to condemn the Ladies 
for their Grief, if they would love it but as 
Mary Magdalen did hers. This was too deſer- 
ving and commendable a Spring of Tears, 
this of hers, than that 'we ſhould endeavour 
to dry and ſtop it up. But there is reaſon 
to fear that the Mourning of many is of a 
quite contrary kind to that of this Saint ; and 
that they give themſelves as much Trouble 
out of a Deſire to commit ſome Evil, as ſhe 
did out of Repentance for it : There is rea- 
ſon to fear leſt their Patience ſhould be crimi- 
nal, and their Reſolution guilty, as well as 
their Cowardiſe. I fear we cannot ſay ſo 
much for the Patience of many Ladies, as we 
1 have 
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have done to their Courage. They employ 
it ſometimes to very wrong purpoſes, and 
we may often ſee, that many of them are 
never Patient but when they are ſubjeted to 
ſome Paſſion. 

THEY do like Hippia, who commonly 
complain'd ſhe was not well, ſhe was out of 
order, when ſhe was at home and in her own 
Houſez but became mighty hearty and well 
when ſhe was rambling in ſtrange Countries 
after her Gallant. She was wont at home 
(ſays Juvenal) to lye Soft,and nothing almoſt 
could be eaſfje enough for her; but now ſhe 
complain'd not at lying upon a Board, or a 
Deck, like the Marriners themſelves who 
had been brought up to ſuch Hardineſs. She 
who was ſurrounded with the moſt pleaſing 
Perfumes at the place of her Birth, could 
now endure Pitch as well as if it had been 
Amber-greaſe : An ill Deſign fortified her 
who by Nature was Delicate and Tender ; 
and ſhe who before would fly from the leaſt 
Appearance of any Danger, look'd boldly 
upon the rowling Waves, and took the pains 
to manage the Tackle, and to labour at the 
Oar, 

If ſhe had been to make this Voyage (lays 
the Poet) for the ſake of her Husband, as ſhe 
did it out of Love to her Gallant, Alas, how 
often would ſhe have complain'd of being 
Sick at Heart! How often would ſhe have 
told of her H<ad-aching! How incommo- 
dious 
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dions would the Hammock have been ! How 
would the Surface of the Sea have aſtoniſh'd 
her ! and the Toſlings of che Tempeſt frighted 
her, poor tender Soul! But when this her 
Navigation was unjuſt ic was pleaſant : She 
complain'd not of any thing ſhe endured , 
ſince it was upon an Infamous Occaſion z her 
Paſſion gave her Patience. 

And, the mean while, let us ſee what it was 
that could render her ſo Couragious and Re- 
ſolved : She abandoned a Senator to follow 
a Gladiator : Of the Wife of a Man of Qua- 
lity, ſhe became the Wife of a Stage-Player : 
She preferred Sergiolus before the Honourable 
Fabricim. The Pleaſantneſs of her Country 
that ſhe forſook, the Tears of her Children 
by Fabricius whom ſhe abandoned, the Love 
of her Husband to whom ſhe was Treacher- 
ous, all could not retain her ! She broxe all 
rheſe Chains to follow a Man who deſerved 
nothing but ber Diſdain ; he was crooked, he 
was Blear-ey'd, -he had none but a very bad 
Mein and Shape. Burt all this was nothing, 
he did not fail to be very pleaſing to her, 
ſince he was a Gladiator : Since he wasa Man 
of Weapon, this very name was ſufficient to 
make her love him: And if he had been as 
ugly as a Satyr, ſhe had thought him more 
beautiful than the Hyacinthus of the Poets, 
whom even a God lamented after he had 
loved and loſt him. See here that which ren- 
dered Hippia ſo Generous and ſo Conſtant : 
| Have 
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Have we ever ſeen a more Shameful Patience 
than hers? if we may give the name of a 
Vertue to ſo brutal a Reſolution. We may 
fear there are too many reſemble her, and 
that they never bear Croſſes and Affliftions 
with any Patience, but when 'tis in ſome Vici- 
ous Enterpriſe: We may fear they would 
Relent and Tremble if a good Occaſion of 
Suffering were offered, if they were to ſuffer 
for Religion or Reaſonz and that on the 
contrary, they would ſhew too much Hardi- 
neſs and Patience, if they were to accompliſh 
an unjuſt Deſign, or ſome wicked Intreague. 

But if an Heathen made entire Satyrs 
againſt thoſe Women who ſhew themſelves 
Delicate when Vertue requires in them ſome 
Suffering z and ſtrong and hardy when, Vice 
calls them to'it : What ſhall we ſay of thoſe 
Women that call themſelves Chriſtians,” and 
are guilty of the ſame Crime? Do not they 
deſerve yet a more rigorous Chaſtiſement ? 
Should Patience be at an higher Pitch in the 
time of Error, than in that of Truth and 
Knowledge ? Should there be more Reſolu- 
tion under the Reign of Jupiter (ſome Devil 
of that name) than in the Kingdom of Jeſus 
Chriſt ? 

I CANNOT think there can be a 
ſtronger Reaſon to confound this Error : I 
ſee nothing more powerful to oblige us to 
the PerfeCtion of any Moral Vertue, than to 
compare that of the Heathens to ours ; 'and 
to 
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to make it appear that we yield to them, 
even with all the Aſſiſtances and Advantages 
that we have of them. That we may make 
a good Judgment in this matter, we muſt 
ſee how far the Patience of the Heathens has 
raiſed it ſelf. Vertue (ſays Senece) ruſts 
when it is not perſecuted; Affliftion is the 
Furnace that refines it : It is a Wind that 
gives it the better rooting for the ſhaking it. 
We cannot judge what we are, if we have 
not met with ſome Evil; and it is by Afﬀi- 
tion that we come to the Knowledge of our 
ſelves. 

See here what this Philoſopher has ſaid. 
But he proceeds yet further, and ſpeaks of 
this Vertue after a manner that altogether 
aſtaniſhes me. © God ſtrengthens us (ſays 
&© he) in afflicting us, and the Troubles he 
© ſeads are a mark of his Love. He does 
© not loye us with a fond Tenderneſs, as a 
« fooliſh flattering and carefling Mother ; . 
« but with Generoſity, as a Father that will 
* try and exerciſe us. This is not only a 
& mark of his Aﬀection, but alſo of the good 
© Opinion and Eſteem that he has of usz 
* ſince he proportions our Ills to our Cou- 
© rage, he ſends not Adverſities but to thoſe 
* whoſe Conſtancy is known to him. To ex- 
& erciſe us, he does like a Fencing-Maſter in 
& his School; he takes the Foyl in his hand 
« againſt thoſe who have the beſt Skill and 
* Strength. It was thus that be tried Adv 
6 £3966 
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<« 36 in the Fire, Fabritixze in Poverty, Ru 
<« r3ljow in Baniſhment,and Socrates by Poiſon, 
He advances yet further : ©* If Jupiter (ſays 
© he) would turn his Eyes towards this 
« lower World, he could ſee nothing here 
*© more Glorious than a Man Conſtant under 
« Affliction, and who defends himfelf coura- 
<« giovuſly againſt a bad Fortune: This is the 
© only Spettacle worthy of God. How fine 
theſe words ſeem to me! [How much above 
the reach of a Heathen would one think 
them ! How fit are they to make us bluſh 
and be confounded ! Would not one be apt 
to ſay, he learn'd this Sentiment from the 
Holy Scriptures : Where we {o often find it 
ſaid that God afii.f:s his own, and in giving 
them Thorns and Gall, he gives them a part 
of his own Crown and Cup : That he is Faith- 
fol, he holds the ballance in his hands to take 
care that we ſhall not have a greater weight 
of Afflictions than he will inable us to bear: 
We are told, that in Suffering we ought to 
be aSpeCtacle worthy of God, Angels and Men. 
If Seneca ſays that he tried the Philoſophers, 
may not we ſay that he tried the Patriarchs? 
He ſuffers the Devil to attack us, and onr 
Neighbour to injure us, to the end he may ſee 
us carry away the Vittory, by Patience which 
ſofrens onr Neighbour, and confounds the 
Devil. 
AND nevertheleſs, that we may wellex- 
amine the Reaſoning of Seneca, we ſhall find 
that 
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that all the Patience of an Heathen-Philoſo» 
pher muſt be very Imperfect in compariſon 
of that of the meaneſt Chriſtian, We have 
much better Aſſiſtances: The Light of Grace 
has much more Power than that of Reaſon, 
towards the making of us Patient. This Spi- 
ritual Unftion ſtrengthens us for all our La- 
bours, and heals all our Wounds. We have 
quite other Recompences , and other Pro- 
miſes than they had: We have much more 
diſtin Thoughts of Immortality than the 
Heathens : Their Philoſophers could not ſee 
what our Martyrs did, the Heavens open, 
and the Palms of Glorious Rewards in the 
Hand of God who does regard andencourage 
them. 

But what do I ſay, That he encourages 
them ? I add further, That he accompanies 
them, and has given himſelf an Example to 
them. See here the Advantage of Chriſtianity, 
ſince in the Exerciſe of Patience we, not 
only, have God for our Spectator, but alſs 
for a Comforter, an Example, a Companion, 
and a Reward. How Important is this Truth! 
The God of the Heathens did- not behold 
them but from Heaven, but ours deſcends 
with us into Dungeons and into Flames. 
When Mark Antony was belieged by Ceſar 
without hope of being able to defend himſelf, 
Platarch ſays, that there were Voices heard 
in the Air all the night, and that withour 
doubt it was the God of Artery that they 
came 
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tame from , who was about to leave and 
abandon him: The God of the Chriſtians 
does not leave them after that manner; he 
does not abandon us in our Afflictions but in 
our Debauches; he does not depart from 
the Unfortunate, but from the Guilty. Bac- 
chus left Mark, Antony in this Extremity, as 
Ven quitted the Biege of Troy, after that 
ſhe was wounded. This was the Relief that 
the Heathens received from their Gods and 
Goddeſſes. The God of this Roman ac- 
companied' him only in his Proſperity z and 
the Goddeſs of the Trojans fought no longer 
for them, than while they were the Strongeſt. 

But we muſt ſay more: Theſe falſe Gods 
were no hetter Inſtrufters of Men than 
Helpers. What Examples did they give 
them of - Patience? However Learned and 
Vertuous they have deſcribed their Pala, 
they made her alſo Impatient and Furious, 
they pat a Shuttle in her Hand to encounter 
and conquer Aracne withall,and even to oblige 
her to Hang her ſelf. Diana killed with her 
own Hand the Daughters of MNjobe; and 
Latona changed the Country-men into Frogs. 
And how ſhould the Ladies of the Heathens 
learn to be patient, when their Goddeſſes 
themſelves were not ſo. After ſuch Exam- 
ples would they make any ſcruple to be Vi- 
cious> Was not their Licenſe authoriſed by 
the Crimes of their Gods ? 
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Iris then true, that the Heathens have not 
had that means of learning this Vertue which 
we have, and then, if there are any among 
them who have ſhewn a great deal of it, this 
is that which renders us the more guilty 
when we neglect it. This ſhould be reckon'd 
Prodigious, that the Vanity of the Gentiles 
ſhould be more Patient than is the Charity 
of the Chriſtians: This ſhould -be thought 
Monſtrous, that Grace with Reaſon ſhould 
not do more than Reaſon alone. And there 
is not a better means to make us bluſh for our 
Faults, than to ſhew us the greater Perfe- 
Qion of the Infidels. Their Patience could 
not come but from four Springs, either from 
their Temperament, or Vanity, or Neceſlity, 
or Reaſon. That which comes from the 
Temper and Conſtitution is Shameful ; that 
which comes from Vanity is Mercenary ; 
that from Neceſlicy is too much forced g and 
that which ariſes from pure Reaſon is com- 
mendable, but is not yer ſufficiently perfect, 
if it be not aſſiſted by Grace; 

This is that Divine Aid which was wanting 
tothe Heathens, and which God offers ns, to 
render us the more perfeft. This is the 
Sacred Shield which alone can render our 
Interior Invulnerable. Without Grace, Pa- 
tience is Melancholick. Reaſon alone can- 
not compleatly fortifie the Mind. Let us 
bot only obſerve the Looks -of thoſe who 
have been renown'd for their Courage : Les 
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vs obſerve Lncretia with a Sword in her Hand, 
Porcia with live Coals in her Mouth ; they 
had the Mein of Perſons in Deſpair. On the 
contrary, you ſhall ſee a patient Chriſtian 
with a ſmiling Countenance, by reaſon of 
the inward Conſolations that animate her, 
This Patience has I know not what Sweet- 
neſs, which caſts out bright Rays, even in 
the midſt of Torments. Let us obſerve the 
Picture that Tertulian has made of Chriſtian 
Patience, under the Countenance of a Wo- 
man, whoſe Eyes are lifted up without any 
Appearance of raſh Boidneſs, and at another 
time are abaſed without ſhewing the leaſt 
Deſpair. 

PERSEVERANCE and Chearfulneſs 
are two the moſt infallible Signs of true Pati- 
ence, which contives unſhaken, without be- 
Ing either hardened or ſoftened exceſſively, 
IT do not approve any more Aretbxſa, who was 
turn'd into a River, than Nijobe, who was 
turn'd into a Stone. Theſe are Metamor- 
phoſes, that are always ſhameful, but eſpeci- 
ally are unworthy the Conſtancy of a Chriſti- 
an. It muſt be owned then, that without 
the Divine Grace, the greateſt Spirits wil 
yield and fear : But with rhat the moſt in- 
different and ſimple ones perform Miracles 
of Patience. And. eſpecially as to what con- 
cerns Perſeverance, I ſhall bring but one Ex- 
ample, of which St. Ferom made ſo great Ac- 
count, that many ſay, he ſet himſelf with 
more 
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more than ordinary Endeavour to de* 
ſcribe it. 

A Lady of great Wiſdom and Vertue 
( ſays he ) was accuſed of Adultery in the Ci- 
ty of Yercelles, The young Man whom they 
accuſed of being in love with her, confeſt 
himſelfguilty. He own'd a Sin which he had 
never committed, and to avoid the Puniſh- 
ment of one ſingle Crime, he made himſelf 
guilty of three more together z of Cower- 
dice, Lying, and Murder. This Lady on 
the contrary, is reſoly'd, and ſteady ; and 
if ſhe would confeſs nothing, her Silence did 
not come from her Fear to die, but only 
from her Unwilliagneſs to tell a Lie. She 
did not fear Death but Infamy : It was not 
her Life but her good Name that ſhe was con- 
cern'd to preſerve. She did not fear the Pu- 
niſhment, but the Diſrepute of an Adultreſs. 
They employed Sword and Fire to make 
her ſpeak : The Executioner himſelf had 
ſome Horrour at what ſhe ſuffer'd; he had 
leſs of Cruelty than we of Conſtancy. They 
uſed her after that manner, that one could 
hardly find a Place in her whole Body for a 
new Wound : They could not lay on anos 
ther Blow, but it mult light upon a Wound 
already made. 

They put this young Man to death before 
her Face, to the end that this Spetacle might 
ſtrike ſome Dread into her : They tried what 
Fear could do after they had employ'd Pain 
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to no purpoſe. But this alſo was in vains 
they could not move her, ſhe was as couragi- 
ous as ſhe had been chaſte: And as ſhe had 
not yielded to the Charms of Pleaſure, fo 
neither did ſhe ſink under the Pain. of Tor- 
ments. After this they proceed further, the 
Rage of her Enemies continued as well as 
her Reſolution and Patience. They condemn 
her, and the Executioner ſtruck four times, 
without being able to kill her, At the firſt 
Blow he did but only glance upon the Skin, 
and brought no more Blood than would 
come from a ſlight Scratch. 

The Executioner altogether confus'd at 
this new thing, knew not what Courſe to 
take, and diſpoſed himſelf as he thought, to 
ſtrike to purpoſe the next time ; but the ſe- 
cond Blow ſucceeded no better than the firſt, 
he ſeem'd to uſe a Sword of Lead againſt a 
Body of Braſs. He was enraged, and ſtruck 
again, but with as little Effect. Being quite 
tranſported with Fury, he endeavours to 
plunge his Sword in her Boſom, his Sword 
bent almoſt to the Guards, he could not hurt 
her either with Thruſt or Stroke. All the 
Company were amazed ; this Executioner 
withdrew, and another advances, who pro- 
miſed to ſuceed better. 

He ſtruck three times: At the firſt Blow 
he ſhook her, at the ſecond he hurt her, at 
the third he fell'd her down. All believ'd 
ſhe was dead, though in Trath ſhe was only 
in 
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in a Swoon. They carried her away to bury 
her, but in carrying they perceiv'd in her 
ſome Signs of Life, they gave her Cordials, 
and brought her to her ſelf, and afterwards 
diſguiſed that they might ſave her, for fear 
her Judges being provok'd, ſhould cauſe her 
to be apprehended again. TheEpiſtle which 
St. Ferom wrote upon this Subject is very elo- 
quent z the Conſtancy of the Woman anima- 
ted his Stile. He gives her no other Name 
than that of the Woman ſeven times ſtruck 
to be killed without dying. Each Blow was 
enough to have taken away her Life, and ir 
may :be ſaid, that as God wrought a great 
Miracle in keeping her alive, ſo he wrought 
a greater in preſerving her Courage. Her 
Body was not of better Proof than her Pati- 
ence : And I admire more to ſee that ſhe was 
not ſhaken, than that ſhe did not die. 

The true Perſeverance is a ChriſtianVertue. 
The Heathens have ſometimes kill'd them- 
ſelves for fear of ſuffering. Their Death was 
not ſo much a Mark of their Courage, as a 
Remedy of their Impatience and Fear. As 
ſometimes Men ſuffer for fear of dying, ſo 
they ſometimes die for fear of ſuffering. If 
the Deſire of Life makes ns endure a great 
many Evils, the fear of ſuffering can make 
us ſeek the End of Life. Death and Grief can 
ſerve for a Remedy to each other. 

The true Patience ought to perſevere as 
long as the Evils continue that are the Ob- 
P 3 jects 
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jets of it. Of how ſhort Duration is the Pas 
tience of many Women ! They complain ar 
firſt, and very often deſpair at the beginning 
of their Sufferings : They know not that 
- God has his. own particular time to relieve 
us. That is the Hour of Extremity. Since 
the Heathens themſelves could not ſay that 
he takes Pleaſure to ſee us gloriouſly ſuffer, 
we are not to wonder that he ſometimes de- 
lays, and does not relieve us ſo ſoon as we 
begin to complain. This Sight pleaſes him 
when we humbly and patiently ſnffer. As 
the Stars appear moſt glorious in the darkeſt 
Night, ſo the Grace of God ſhines moſt 
bright in our greateſt Extremities : This is 
his Hour. Forif he came to us as ſoon as he 
is called upon, we ſhould never ſuffer any 
thing, becauſe there is no Diſtance between 
the firſt Moment of our Evils, and that of 
our Impatience. 

I would it might pleaſe God that they who 
give themſelves up to Grief as ſoon as they 
are aſſaulted with any Misfortune, would 
propoſe to themſelves for their Encourage- 
ment the Example of that chaſte and con- 
ſtant Lady Suſana, whom the wicked El- 
ders would have corrupted. .How long did 
her Patience endure ! How many Enemies 
did ſhe conquer > She defended her ſelf 
againſt Perſwaſions, Intreaties, Offers , 
T hreatnings, . Opportunity and Impatience, 
But what do I ſay > She defended her ſelf 
even 
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even from Life and Death ; ſhe neither yield- 
ed to the Deſire of Life, nor to the Fear of 
Death. She was tempted, ſhe was accuſed, 
ſhe was condemned, they led her away to Pu- 
niſhment, the Executioner was ready to lift 
his Arm for the cutting off her Head. Alas, 
how great an Extremity was this ! How long 
did it pleaſe God to delay before he gave her 
Relief > Would not any have been apt to 
ſay ſhe was forſaken > Yet this was the Hour 
which God choſe to help her in, that he 
might render her Patience ſo much the more 
glorious, by how much the more ſhe was 
tried, 

He ſuffer'd that one of the greateſt Patri- 
archs in the World, and him whom he pecu- 
liarly Lov*d, ſhould go on, -even to the very 
Inſtant of ſacrificing his own Son : And that 
after he had promiſed that this very Son of 
his ſhould multiply into a great Nation, and 
that he would give very particular Bleſſings 
to his Race He did not content himſelf to 
ſee this Abraham go ont of his Houſe in order 
to obey the command; he did not diſmiſs 
him at the Foot of the appointed Moun- 
tain : He yet ſhew'd not another Vidtim till 
Abraham had built his Altar: He delay'd to 
make the intended Relief appear till the 
Child was bound and laid upon the Pile of 
Wood, which the Father thought was to have 
conſumed his Son to Aſhes, and till Abra- 
ham's Hand was aCtually lifted to fetch that 
P 4 fatal 
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fatal Blow which ſhould have cut off his Son's 
Head. The Hour that God waits for, is the 
Hour of Extremity, and if our Faith and Pa- 
tience endure in that, he fends us Relief. 

Laſtly, it is this Hour that he loves fo 
well, that when the Mother of Jeſus would 
needs be entreating him, when ſhe thought 
fit, to work a Miracle in favour of thoſe who 
entertain'd him, he put her off, and ſaid, 
my Hour is not yet come, And though ſhe 
was his Mother, to whom he had been wont 
to pay a great deal of Love and Reverence, 
yet when ſhe was too much in haſte for the 
Relief ſhe deſir'd to her Friends, inſtead of 
calling her Mother, he call'd her Woman, 
It is true, that many of her Sex are too 
haſty, and care not to give a long Pleaſure 
to Almighty God, in the Exerciſe of a long 
Patience. They are very quickly a weary, 
and if they could receive Succour as ſoon as 
they demand it, they would be ſure ne- 
ver to endure any evil, ſince they complain 
very often, even before it arrives. 

Their Impatience comes from three bad 
Sourcesz from Niceneſs, Incredulity , and 
Ignorance. From Delicacy and Nicenefs , 
Becauſe, not being exerciſed in ſuffering, the 
firſt evils that aſſault, do dejeft them : From 
Incredulity, becauſe if they did believe that 
God takes notice of their Sufferings, that he 
delights in their Exerciſe of Courage and Pa- 
tience, that 'tis he himſelf who tries ew, 
an 
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and that he will not ſuffer them to ſink if 
they ſtrive to perſevere, without doubt, if 
they did believe theſe things, I ſay, they 
would endeavour to pleaſe God, and to ac- 
quire the greater Glory to themſelves. 
from Ignorance,becauſe while they know not 
of what Uſe Adverſity may be to them, they 
are affrighted at the firſt On-fet of it : In- 
ſtead of conſidering that the Bitterneſs of Af- 
fictions, is not lefs falutary and healthful 
than that of Medicines. 

Provided we have and exerciſe a little 
Conſtancy : AfﬀiQAtion purifhes as well as 
proves us. Plutarch ſays, that there 
were heretofore found in a certain Quarry 
named Caryſte, Stones that were ſoft, and 
which they conld ſpin like Flax or Cotton, 
and that there was made of them Napkins 
and Handkercheifs, of ſuch a Nature, that 
the Cloth could not be waſhed clean ; bur it 
was enough to pur It into the Fire, and that 
would very well whiten and cleanſe it. We 
may ſay, that Affliction and Grief cauſe the 
ſame good Effet in thoſe who have Patience, 
ſince it ſoftens them if they be ſtiff and ob- 
ſtinate; it cleanſes them if they be foul. 
And if it ſeems ſtrange that they ſhould make 
Cloth of a Stone, as great and wonderful is 
the Effet of Afﬀfiftion; when we ſee the 
proudeſt Hearts humbled, and the moſt hard 
and obſtinate rendered yielding and obedi- 
ent, after the enduring of a little Sickneſs 
and 
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and Miſery. In truth, we are ignorant of fiha 
the Rewards of Patience, when we unduly 

fly from the Occaſions of praiſing it : Andif þþ 
we may ſay of a Soldier who goes very un. 
willing to the Fight, that aſſuredly he has 
little or no Courage; ſo we may ſay of a Chri. 
ſtian who is too much ſadden'd and dejetted 

at ſuffering that he has not any true Patience, 

THUS it is that this Vertue ſhould ap- 
pear upon great Occaſions. But it ought to 
be conſider'd further, that we ſhould not Jjri 
negle& it upon the ſmalleſt we can meet 
with : It is not always upon the Theater, 
nor in the View of the World, There are 
Occaſions where it mult be exerciſed without 
SpeCtators of this World, yet not without 
Glory, becauſe even then cis beheld by God 
and holy Angels. It ſhines no leſs bright 
ſometimes in ſuffering the Defects of our 
Friends, than the Injuries of our Enemies, 
That which endures the Infirmities and Im- 
perfeCtions of another may be ſaid to put us 
in the Rank of Martyrs, without the having 
our Blood ſhed, or lying under the Hand of 
an Executioner. 

And however there is not perhaps any 
thing of Vertue more rare and ſeldom pra- 
ftiſed than this. There are many of the La- 
dies themſelves that do with more difficulty 
bear with thoſe that have a great dealof Me- 
rit, than with thoſe that bave little or none : 


They can more hardly forbear to be envious, 
than 
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f than diſdainful. Whenever they hear any 
y IPraiſes given to another , they think all thar 
f 0s taken from themſelves which they ſuppoſe 
. themſelves to deſerve. See here the firſt 
ad the original Diſorderz We know not 
how to endure the defects of others, becauſe 
geare ignorant of our own z inſomuch, that 
tv know our own ImperfeCtions, and to ſup- 
thoſe of another, ſeem to be but the 
tects of the ſame Cauſe. To bear the In- 
aries of a Neighbour, there needs only Cou- 
nge : but to bear with his Defects, there is 
requiſite a due knowledge of our ſelves, 

But if we may add one Chriſtian Argument 
toour Morality, we ſhall find yet a more no- 
ble ource of Patience. It comes from Chari- 
yamong Chriſtians, as well as from Modeſty 
among the Philoſophers. Suppoſe it be nor 
the knowledge of our own ImperfeCtions that 
renders us patient with thoſe of others: We 
wht not for all that the leſs to bear with 
the defefts of our Neighbour. If we have 
pots our ſelves, we ought to bear with thoſe 
of others, becauſe of the reſemblance between 
»s; if we have none, we ought to ſuffer them 
the rather, becauſe the Favour and Grace of 
God has made us free from them. We ought 
iways to endure, either out of Juſtice, or 
cut of a thankful acknowledgment. 

We ovght to bear charitably with all the 
World, as much as is poſlible to us. The An- 
zels themſelves accommodate themſelves to 
us. 
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us. Altho? they have Wings, yet they donet 
refuſe to walk as if they had none. They fy 
in the Heavens among other Angels, but they 
walk upon the Earth with us Men, who car 
do no more. So the moſt perfect ought to ap. 
ply themſelves to this Holy Complaiſance, 
If they can lift up themſelves with the con- 
templative Souls, let them not be aſhamed 
to abaſe themſelves among the ſimple. Laſt. 
ly, Whatever ſort of Patience the Women 
have need of, they have very bright Exam- 
ples of it in their own Sex, without any need 
to borrow from the other, If their Husbands 
are unfaithful, let them regulate themſelyes 
by the Patience of an Oftavia towards Mah 
Amony: If they are undeſerving Sots, let 
them imitate the Modeſty of Abigail : if they 
ars of a rough and bad Humour, let them 
takeexample by the excellent Mother of Saint 


Aug uſt ine. 


—————— 


Of the Modeſt and Scandalow. 


HERE are very great Perſons who 

have taught, That Shamefacedneſs 1s 
not a Vertue, but only a commendable Qua- 
lity : that it is not voluntary, and is nothing 
but a ſudden Emotion which ariſes within, 
and after appears upon the Countenance, Ve- 
ry often againſt our will, and in ſpite of our 
ell- 
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endeavour. They ſay it is contrary to Perfe- 
ion , and that ſhe who is compleat in the 
Habits of Vertue, is no more capable to fear 
Infamy, than to do thoſe things that deſerve 
it, 

There are, for this reaſon, (they add) 
three ſorts of Perſons that know no ſhame : 
Old Folks, and Vertuous Perſons, and Wicked 
People. Thoſe that are Wicked, are ſuch 
becauſe they have no longer any ſence in their 
Conſciences, the cuſtom of ſinning has ſeaged 
them, and taken away all manner of tender- 
neſs and remorſe, The Vertuous and the 
Old are without ſhame, becauſe they aſſured- 
ly know, that there is nothing in their Aﬀti- 
ons which deſerves either infamy or ſhame, 
and they look upon diſgrace as a thing eaſie 
to be ſhunn'd by thofe perſons who do no- 
thing to deſerve it, Theſe ſeem to me to 
be the Foundations of their Opinion, which 
are not very difficult to be overthrown. 

IT is caſie to ſhow, that Baſhfulneſs is not 
only a commendable Quality, but alſo a Mo- 
ral Vertue. Since they make a habit of Im- 
pudence, why may we not reckon there is an 
babir of Baſhfulneſs : We may be accuſtomed 
to Fear as well as to Boldneſs : If by little and 
little Shame may be taken away with Pers 
ſwaſions and Aſſurances ? Why may it not 
as well be put into us by the giving vs fre- 
quent Alarms ? If Baſhfulneſs of its ſelf were 
not a Vertue, yet it might become fuch by 
Tne / 
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the means of Prudence ; which, of a Sudden 
Emotion, may make a Voluntary Habit. 

It is after this manner that they ſay Anger 
turns into Zeal, and that which of its ſelf is 
but a Paſſion , becomes a Moral Vertue, or 
even a Chriſtian one. Why may we not ſay 
of Baſhfulneſs what is ſaid of Courage, which, 
of its ſelf, is truly nothing elſe but a Heat 
and Paſſion , but which becomes a Vertue by 
being under the ConduCt of Prudence ? Can- 
not I, after this motion of ſhame, render it 
voluntary by my conſent ? Thus Shamefaced- 
neſs may call its ſelf a Vertue, ſince it may 
be Voluntary ; ſince it may become an Habit, 
and may be in a Mediocrity by the means of 
Prudence that governs it. Alſo Ariſtotle has 
made it a Moral Vertue, and ſer it between 
Exceſs and Defe(t, as he has done to 06- 
thers, 

And whereas they ſay, that neither Old 
Perſons, nor thoſe that are Vertuous, are ca- 
pable of this, becauſe they ſee nothing in 
themſelves deſerving infamy, or becauſe they 
look upon it as a thing ealie to be avoided: 
This ſeems to me quite contrary to the 
truth and to what may be eaſily maintain'd. 
We ought to fear not only the Diſgrace 
which we fall under by our own fault, but 
alſo that which may happen to us by misfor- 
tune. The fear of loſing Reputation, is inſe- 
parable from a wiſe Perſon; Fear is neceſſary 
to Salyation, 

Put 
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But we ſhall not here employ the Argu- 
ments which Chriſtianity affords , we ſhall 
only make uſe of thoſe that are Moral and 
Natural. Let them look into the Eleventh 
Epiſtle of Seneca, to ſee whether Old or Ver- 
tuous Perſons are ſubjet to Baſhfulneſs or 
not. This has very much Luſtre, ſays he, 
in Young Perſons, and attends the Wiſe Man 
even at the ſame time that he is ſtript of Vi- 
ces and Paſſions. There are ſome of theſe 
that ſweat and tremble when they ſpeak in 
Publick; and yet a Good Orator is not leſs 
aſſured of his Diſcourſe, than an Old Man 
is of his Aftions. And as for the Vicious, 
Sylla was never more wicked, than after he 
had been put to the bluſh : becauſe after that, 
he ſeem'd to be purged from all ſhame, and 
to have extinguiſht all fear with the colour of 
his Face. It happens alſo to the Vertuous to 
bluſh, Pompey was continually doing ſo: and 
Fabianus teſtified an extraordinary ſhame in a 
tall Senate, only becauſe he was there calPd 
to give his teſtimony ; tho the affair was ſuch 
as he had no manner of intereſt or concern 
in. This was not from his want of reſolution, 
but the novelty of this rencounter made him 
bluſh. There is no Wiſdom that can hinder 
this,nor indeed that ſhould do it. This reaſon 
Ing is altogether fit for the Ladies, who have 
too much love to Baſhfulneſs, and roo much 
need of it to believe that it is not a Vertue. 
In them it is bounded upon the repugnance 
that 
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that they have to Evil, and the deſire they 
alſo have to preſerve their Reputation. They 
do not oaly bluſh at being condemn'd, but 
even at being accuſed or ſuſpected. 

Ye ought not (ſays St. Ferom, writing to a 
Lady) to content your ſelves with the good 
Teſtimony of your Conſcience, ye ought alſo 
to ſeek that of the World. What ? will 
ſome ſay, What need is there to pleaſe the 
World > What does their Judgment import, 
we have no need but to approve our ſelves to 
God, who often approves the Thoughts, 
while the World condemns the Appearance 
and Countenance ? Tertulijan forbids them 
to talk after that manner, and adviſes them 
to follow the Doctrine of the Apoſtle, who 
would have us to make our Vertue appear be- 
fore our Neighbour; to the end, that he 
may praiſe God for it, and may have a 
good opinion of our Life. And how ſhall we 
preſerve a good Name, if we have no fear at 
all of loſing it. Certainly there is no doubt 
to be made, but that as the fear of Grief and 
Pain is neceſſary to make us defend our ſelves 
from them ; ſo the fear of Diſgrace is no 
leſs neceſſary to make us avoid that. 

As a great many do not fear ſo much to 
be guilty, asto be puniſhr; ſoa great many 
have more fear of being infamous, than vi- 
cious. They dread the Puniſhment more than 
than the Crime. And for this reaſon is Baſh- 
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of being condemned, hinders them ſometimes 
from being guilty. It is a diforder that is buC 
too common. As ſometimes we love better 
the Praiſe than the Vertue, ſo we fear the 
Infamy and Diſparagement more than the 
Grime. And then there are many who do own, 
that the Shame does not” regard ſo much the 
fin as the Diſparagement, which is the Pu- 
niſhment of ir. 

I T hinders the Ladies not only from do- 
ing ill themſelves, but alſo from making o- 
thers do it. I paſs from the Impudent to the 
Scandalous. I purpoſe to contend with thoſe 
#ho pleaſe themſelves in making guilty per- 
ſons, and yet boaſt themſelves for innocent. 
If they offend not Chaſtity, they offend Cha- 
rity. And if they ſometimes give Love with- 
out receiving any, they have no more reaſon 
to boaſt of this, than he who had murder'd 
many other perſons, without being hurt him- 
ſelf, We cannot make our Neighbour fall, 
without being partakers in his guilt. 

The fear of giving Scandal, has been ſo 
rreat in ſome Ladies, that they have even 
pull'd out their Eyes, leſt they ſhould be oc- 
alions of Sin. But we muſt not demand ſo 
much of the Ladies of this Age. Let them 
retain what is Natural; let them only take 
way Artifice ; let them by no means pull 
out their Eyes, but only regulate their Looks. 


However, with all this, they are very 


Chaſte, they will ſay. And what Chaſtity can 
Q bne 
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one believe there is in the Soul of that per. 
fon, who would raviſh away and deſtroy 
that which is in others. If they lov'd this 
Vertue, they would not make War againſt 
it. Oftentimes the Darts of Love return 
again upon thoſe that ſhoot them. The 
Looks, as well as the Beams of the Sun, heat 
by refleftion. This is not a meer Light with- 
out Heat, but the Objects ſometimes kindle 
a Fire by returning it upon themſelyes. At 
tength they feel the Evil which they thought 
todo: It often comes to paſs, that they who 
have induſtriouſly given Love to many Per- 
fons of Merit, do at laſt receive it from them 
that have none. But what, is there ſo much 
Evil in a meer Vanity ? The Fair can no 
more hinder themſelves from pleaſing, than 
the Sun can forbear to ſhine. It is true, that 
this may be done very innocently , if the 
Deſign be juftyz but if not, it is a grand 
Crime. 

I have heretofore often wonder'd, why it 
was, that of all the Women whoſe, Conver- 
ſion the Holy Scripture mentions, there is 
only Mary Magdalen who is particularly calld 
a ſinner, The reaſon of which, in the judg- 
ment of many of the Fathers, was this : Her 
greateſt Crime was, that ſhe endeavour'd to 
give Love, and make her ſelf agrecable to 
many Gallants. Some believe, that, in truth, 
ſhe was not debanched , tho ſhe had a deſign 
t6 appear beautifal. But this was enough to 

merit 
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merit the name of a ſinner, ſince ſhe made 0- 
thers fin, and was ſcandalous; infomuch, that 
one Father ſays, ſhe was not only a fianer, 
but was the ſin of the whole Town: And 
then, to ſee her weep Night and Day in a 
ſolitary Grove; to paſs many Years in the 
rigid exerciſe of Faſting aad Severity to her 
ſelf ; ro ſee after what manner ſhe laid aſide 
her Ornaments, and neglected her enſnaring 
Beauty: (which things are ſaid of her) ſhall 
we ſay, that ſhe had commicted no crime, 
but that of being willing to pleaſe? If this 
Fault deſerv'd fo ſevere Pennance, what will 
they ſay that reſemble her in it ? See the mean 
while how innocent our Age is. This is one 
Part of the Genteel Carriage, and the Breed- 
ing of our Times, This is all the Exerciſe of 
many Women. - This is their Sport and their 
Paſtime. 

What greater Miſchief can any do, than 
to cauſe a Paſſion, which very often is fol- 
low'd with Folly, Rage and. Murders « Were 
it not. better to give Poiſon ? And what mat- 
ter is It with what Arms any kill, if they 
commic a Murder > What cifference is there, 
if with a Sword, or if with falſe enſnaring 
Looks this be done. Let us look upon Mark. 
Antony in his folly ; let his Faults and the 
Cowardize he was guilty of be conſider'd, 
after he became enamour?'d of Cleopatra ; e- 
ven to the flying in a Battel, wherein he had 
a hopeful proſpe& of Viftory, and even to 
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the killing of himſelf. Ought we not to fay, 
that he never had a greater Enemy than this 
Egyptians And that in giving him Love, ſhe 
gave him the Cauſe of his Ruine. Let us 
look upon other Amorous Perſons ; let us ob- 
ſerve their Complaints, their Watchings, 
their Solicitudes, their Griefs, their Tran- 
ſports, their Deſpairs: And may we not ſee 
in all theſe, that they who hunt for Lovers, 
are the molt miſchievous of all wild Beaſts? 
Ye adorn your ſelves (ſays Tertullian, to theſe 
ſcandalous Women) to tempt ſome body : [ 
do not ask upon this occaſion , where is the 
Chaſtity of a Woman, but where is at leaſt 
the Charity of a Chriſtian in this? Ye weep, 
if you ſee a Man daubed with his own Blood; 
the leaſt hurt of the Body will move ye to 
Compaſlion, but ye have none for the Wounds 
of the Soul z and eſpecially for thoſe of your 
own making. Never was Murder fo guilty 
as yours, when you infect a Soul with unlaw- 
fal or unfitting Love. If you were chaſte, ye 
would have ſome baſhfulneſs; and if ye 
were charitable, ye would at leaſt be re- 
ſtrain'd by pity : Bur ye are no lefs impudent 
than cruel. 
Ye ſay, ye haveno deſign to do any harm; 
I ſay, this is not enough, and you ought to 
havea deſign to prevent harm. If you had ſo 
much hatred for Vice as ye ought to have, 
ye would have more fear of drawing any in» 
to it, -Why ſhould not the Scandals be = 
niynt 
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niſht as well as the Murders that are com- 
mitted by negligence ? But we ought to ſpeak 
otherwiſe ; without doubt they have deſign 
to offend, lince they have deſign to give love ; 
the one is joyn'd to the other, and if they 
did not themſelves believe there is a fault in 
this, they would not be aſham'd to own, 
that they are infefted with it. They believe, 
that they ſhall cauſe pain and trouble, if 
they do not cauſe fin ; and how little ſoever 
they have ſeen of the effefts of this Paſſion, 
they cannot but think at leaſt, that they make 
War with the tranquility of the Mind, if 
not alſo with Innocence. 

It is here that I deſire them to ſtay a little, 
and conſider, when they make ſo many guil- 
ty, how is it poſlible they can hinder them- 
ſelves from being ſo ; eſpecially ler. thoſe to 
whom God has given ſome advantages of Bo- 
dy and Wir, if they have any true Modeſty 
and fear of Scandal, repreſent to themſelves, 
that God has not given any good that they 
might do miſchief with ir. The deſire to pleaſe 
and be acceptable to them, would make ma- 
ny reform and abandon their Vices, it they 
would teſtifie their averſion to ſuch things : 
If they made more account of Merir, Mcn 
would put themſelves upon the Endeavour 
to acquire it, that they might make them- 
ſelves worthy of their Approbation and E+ 
iteem. 

It is true, that it depends much upon the 
Q 3 La- 
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I:adiesto make more Excellent Men than we 
have, fince the greateſt part of us make it 
oor greateſt ſtudy to pleaſe the Women 
moſt certainly, would the Women then te- 
ſtifie more inclination to Vertue, the Men 
would be more generally carried to it : It 
was feen in the Age of our Grand-fathers, 
that there was no way to cure a City in Span 
of Excefs and Debauchery, but by the Ex- 
afmple of the Ladics z who had no ſooner 
ſhewn, that they lov'd fo well the Publick 
Good, as to fer themſelves about this, but 
immediately all the Youth were amended. 
| May we not ſee in the Hiſtory of Frazce, 
that the Modeſty of a young Virgin, chan- 
ged all at once Charles the Seventh. This 
chaſte Lady, inftead of obeying him and 
complying, fell down upon her Knees, to 
pray him , -that he would not touch her : 
And ſeeing that would not do, ſhe threw her 
ſelf before an Image of the Blcfled Virgin, 
that was in the Chamber, and ſhewing ic to 
the King, ſhe ſo forcibly conjur'd him by the 
Merits of the Mother of Chriſt, that he let 
her go. But with what effeft? Many ſay, that 
this glorious Example of Chaſtity was fo 
powerful, that from thenceforth he utterly 
abſtain'd from forbidden Pleaſures, and own'd 
It at his Death to two Biſhops that attended 
him, that from that very Day, he had not had 
any diſhoneſt Defires. 
” But if the Ladies ought to take care of 
| their 
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their Aftions, for fear they be ſcandalous ; 
they ſhould eſpecially be very reſerv'd at 
Home. How can it be otherwiſe, (ſays 7#- 
venal ) but that the Daughter of Large muſt 
be Lewd, after the ſhameful Aftions that ſhe 
had feen ? How could ſhe be chaſte, after her 
Mother had employ'd her to write her Love- 
Letters, and that ſhe had been her Confi- 
dent ? Inſtead of Correfting and Reſtraining 
the bad Inclinations that they give their Chil- 
dren in their Birth, ſuch Parents Cultivate 
and Improve them by their Bad Examples. 
Theſe are not only Bad Mothers , but alſo 
Bad Miſtreſſes. How much Miſchief does 
Scandal and an II] Example do to Young Per- 
ſons! who commonly imitate rather a Bad 
Action, than a Vertuous One, becauſe their 
Temper and Nature carries them to Evil, 
and Reaſon is not in them ſtrong enough yet 
to reſtrain them. If their Nature inclines 
them to a particular Evil, an Example pre- 
cipitates them with the more violence, and 
makes it the leſs capable of a Remedy, Bur 
this is not all: Beſides that, the wickedneſs 
of their Inclination, and the reſemblance of 
Humours, carries them to the imitation of 
their Parents rather than of others, their 
Duty will moreover ſeem to oblige them to 
this : and they think, that in doing as they, 
they acquit themſelves of ſome part of the 
Reſpett and Love which they owe them. 


There are, nevertheleſs, thoſe, who, afrer 
Q 4 they 
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they have ſcandalized their Children by their 
Aftions, do think to Correct them by their 
Diſcourſe. I ſhould like as well, that they 
would throw them down a Precipice, and af. 
ter forbid them from falling down. Their 
Hand thruſts, and their Voice reſtrains them, 
This is a Condud altogether ridiculous : and 
if the fear of Diſobeying touches ſome, while 
they are very tender and young, the Scandal 
will grow and ſpread more and more in their 
Minds: The Infefion of an II] Example is 
like a Seed in the Earth, which ſprouts and 
ſpreads always as Age gives them more li- 
berty. The Effefts of a Scandal do not all 
appear at once, The Davghter of a filthy A- 
dultereſs may be chaſte while ſhe is yet young, 
but afcerwards ſhe will imitate her Mother : 
ſhe will decare her ſelf when ſhe is no longer 
under the hindrance either of Reſtraint or 
Shame. What ? Can it be thought ſhe will 
do otherwiſe} When the Storks carry Ser- 
pents to their Young Ones, ſhould ir he a 
Wonder if they ſeek the ſame Food when 
they have Wings. 

BUT let us come to mention the greateſt 
and the moſt common Source of Scandal, and 
that is Hypocrifie, Some will wonder, per- 
haps, what I intend to ſay; ſince Hypocriſie 
is wont to endeavour the covering and con- 
cealing of Wickedneſs, and the Scandal is 
given when the Sin is uncover'd and known. 
Ang, nevertheleſs, there is no reaſon to m—_ 
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but the Hypocrite does much ofcener give an 
ill Example than the Libertine. For if we 
may meaſure the greatneſs of the Scandal, by 
that of the Crime, which is the cauſe of it, 
in .the Opinion of all the World, :the dif- 
guiſed and diſſembled Wickednefſs is a double 
one 3 becauſe, beſides the particular Sin, there 
is always added to it that of a Lie, Hypocriſie 
ſows Scandal, to the end it may ſhoot with 
more advantage while it is cover'd : It does 
not conceal the Crime, but to bring it forth 
with the greater damage. 

I grant, that the infamous Magdalen de Ia 
Croix, who deceiv'd all Spain, did paſs for a 
Saint for ſome time. But what advantage was 
it to her, to have had this Reputation from 
the Age of Twelve Years even to Thirty, 
when, her Wickedneſs being diſcover'd, it 
was plainly ſeen, that ſhe had been but an 
Hypocrite and a Sorcereſs? If her feigned 
Goodneſs triumphed a few Years, her true 
Wickedneſs was much longer in view. ?Tis 
true, ſhe acquired ſo great Credit, that the 
Wife of Charles the Fifth, ſent the Blankets 
of Philip the Second to her to be bleſs'd, that 
this Prince might be the more Fortunate and 
Happy. Burt after that they had found her 
wicked Correſpondencies with a Demon, af- 
ter ſhe her ſelf had confeſs'd her Laſcivious 
Amours, had ſhe not from thence a Reputa- 
tion much worſe than if ſhe had never had a 
good one ? Was not this more a ſhame to 
her, 
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ber, to be noted for an Enormons Sinner, 
after ſhe had paſſed for a Great Saint ? 

Let not any think it is enough to know 

how to cover their Wickedneſs, that they 
may give a good Example. This is not to 
hinder or prevent Scandal, bnt only to defer 
it, and to render it the greater wher it is 
given. We do boldly declare, that thereare 
no Women more ſcandalous than the Hy. 
pocrites, ſince it ſeems that they hide not 
their filthy deſigns, but to ſacceed the better 
in their pernicious EffeCts : ſince, I ſay, they 
do not cover their Sin for any other reaſon 
but to continue the praftice of it with the 
fewer obſtacles, and todo the greater wrong 
to Vertue after they have borrow'd the ap- 
pearance of that. That we may the better 
underſtand this matter, let ns take notice 
of the Examples of two /talian Women; of 
which, the one was an Hypocrite, the other 
a Libertine. 

The Courtiſan Flora was ſcandalous, but 
the Fair 7«iia was more ſo: Suppoſe that the 
ſormer was impudent in cauſing to be in- 
ſcrib'd upon her Gate, Kings, Princes, Dicta- 
rors, Confuls, and others, may enter here. 
Certainly, the other Woman was the worlt, 
in that, while ſhe made no Shew outwardly, 
but of Mortification and Honeſty, at length 
it was diſcovered, that ſhe was not only dif. 
honeſt but impious. Certainly we may ſay, 
that Fzlis was more ſcandalous than _ 
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The Hypocrites cauſe no fewer bad Exam- 


ples than the Libertines : And to give the 


greater Light to this Truth, it is not Mo- 
deſty that reſtrains the Hypocrites, but only 
Diflimalation. They would fain accord a bad 
Life with a good Fame. How Diſorderly is 
their Intention! They do not love Repntati- 
on ont. of a good Principle: It is not out of 
Charity, bur out of vain Glory that they do 
it: It is not to edifice their Neighbour, but 
to deceive him. 

And from hence it is that when the Cheat 
is diſcovered, they give much the greater 
Scandal, in that beſides the Sin which they 
commit, they add to it that of Diſſimelation. 
Their Reſervedneſs is no more to be eſteem'd, 
than the Cunning of Thieves, becauſe all 
their Art terminates it ſelf in this, that they 
may (in the more unpuniſhr, and the longer 
Time. We ought to ſpeak of the Modeſty of 
Hypocrites, as of the Prudence of wicked 
Perſons: T he End renders both the one and 
the other culpable. Their Sin becomes the 
greater, becauſe of that which they do to 
conceal it. Theſe are ſacrikegions Perſons, 
who make uſe of ſacred means to arrive at 
profane Ends. 

Bot Enough is ſaid of this matter : It 1s 
fofficiently ſhewn, that the Hypocrites are 
not leſs ſcandalous rhan the Libertines, ſince 
their Sm increaſes ſtil], while they employ 
the Shew of Vertue to cover it. After _ 
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ſaid ſo much againſt Scandal, let us ſay ſome. 
thing in favour of Modeſty z to the end that 
the Love of this may augment the Hatred of 
the other, Baſhfulneſs ( ſays Tertullian ) is a 
Wall, to hinder us from hurting, or from 
being hurt by the Eyes. Irt is ſo neceſſary to 
prevent the ſending out or receiving of dan- 
gerous and enſnaring Looks ( he adds ) that 
a Lady who is found with her Breaſt or Head 
uncovered, ought to be ſurprized with 
Shame. She ovght to run to her Veils, or 
Handkercheifs, as a Souldier to his Sword 
and Buckler when he meets with his Enemy. 
MODESTY isabſolutely neceſſary to 
both Sexes, but eſpecially to the Ladies. It 
is the Mark and the Defence of Chaſtity : It 
is ſometimes a Paſſion to be aſham'd, but we 
may turn it intoa Vertue: It may become 
voluntary by our Conſent to it ; and that 
which was wont to be but a ſudden Emotion, 
may become a Moral Habit, We may ac- 
cuſtom our ſelves to Modeſty as well as to 
Impudence, I ſay all this to ſhew that *tis a 
thing we nay ſtudy, and a Qualification we 
may acquire; and that if ir were a thing 
purely natural, we ſhould not merit any 
Praiſe for poſſeſſing, nor any Blame for the 
want of it. But this is the Sentiment of all 
Antiquity, that the Woman who is become 
void of Shame, is in danger of being without 
her Honoor : And that it we were to draw 
the Pitures of all the Vertues, it is from _ 
deſty 
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deſty that we ought to borrow their Chief- 
eſt and moſt lively Colours. 

So true is it,that this is not only a Vertue, but 
aVertue neceſſary to maintain all the others. Ic 
js neceſſary therefore alſo that we take the ut- 
moſt pains to preſerveit; and to defend our 
ſelves from thoſe who would lead us to Bold- 
neſs and Infolence. It is in this caſe that the 
Morality of Seneca is very uſeful, when he 
gives this Advice to Lucilizs, that he ſhould 
do nothing without Modeſty ; he at the ſame 
time, to help him in this, counſels him to 
have always ſome great and very venerable 
Perſon in his Thoughts. Chuſe ont ( ſays he) 
ſome of the il]uſtrious Examples of Antiqui- 
ty, and make him as it were preſent to all 
your Deſigns, ſuppoſe him viewing all your 
Attions. The Means of not doing any thing 
without modeſty, is to do nothing without a 
Witneſs. You may chuſe ſuch an one accor- 
ding to your Humour, or according to your 
Occaſion. If the Life of a Cato ſeems too ſe- 
vere for this purpoſe, propoſe to your ſelf 
that of Zelizs., Behold ſome ſuch an one, as 
you may be able to fear without Averſion, or 
as may reprove and recorer without affrigh- 
ting you. 

See here the Counſel of this Philoſo- 
pher, which may be ſerviceable to the Wo- 
men as well as to the Men. Let them chuie 
out one of their Sex to be always thus pre- 
ſent, and to reſtrain them : Let them inceſlant- 
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ly obſerve the Life and Carriage of ſome ore 
of thoſe excellent Ladies that have appear'd 
in former Ages, or are living in our own, 
Let them propoſe to themſelves thoſe of Judg- 
ment and Learning to correct their own De- 
fefts, and thoſe who have a great Meaſure of 
Vertue to make them aſham'd of their Faults, 
Let them have theſe beautiful Patterns al- 
ways before them as they can, and without 
doubt they will be aſham'd to tranſgreſs in 
the fight of ſach illuſtrions Perſons, let at 
leaſt Meditation and Remembrance render 
them always preſent. This Advice is no leſs 
uſeful to maintain the Modeſty of her that has 
the juſt Ambition to be an excellent Woman, 
than to preſerve that of a Zucillics or a Se- 
Mecs. 


— 
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The Paſſionate and Indifferent. 


LT E ought not any more to offend Tem- 
rance inthe Uſe, than Prudence in 

the Choice. If it be abſolutely forbidden to 
faſten our AﬀeCtions upon that which does not 
deſerve them ; ?tis alſo prohibited us to 
ſpend them too much, even upon that which 
is worthy. Phylick that forbids the eating of 
Poiſon, or what is unwholeſome, does not 
permit that we ſhould ext with Exceſs, any 
thing that is molt fit to nouriſh us. The - 
buſe 
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buſe of good things is unjuſt, as well as the 
uſe of bad ones. See here the ſource of all 
Vexation, and of great part of our Crimes. 
We ſuffer our ſelves to be too paſlionately 
concern'd, and we engage our ſelves exceſ- 
ſively about all ſorts of Objects and Ren- 
counters. 

The Ladies do ſometimes ſuffer the good- 
neſs of their Temper to be too much wrought 
vpon, and are a little too paſſionate, not 
only for that which does deſerve their Con- 
cern, but even for that which does not. 
Was there ever a Woman ſeen that was more 
bliaded than Xedea with her Aﬀettion to Fa- 
ſon : And however, he made no Difficulty to 
abandon her, without having any Regard to 
the Services ſhe had done him. How many 
may we have ſeen deſerted like her, by thoſe 
very Men that have receiv'd from them the 
moſt and the higheſt Favours ? And does 
not the Levity of thoſe whom they love 
ſeem to be but a juſt Puniſhment of their lm- 
prudence, and too little Care in the beſtow- 
ing of their AﬀeCtions > Hiſtory would fur- 
niſh me with but too many Inſtances on this 
Head: Bur I chuſe rather to make uſe of thoſe 
that Fable affords, fince they ſeem to bave 
been deviſed with Delign to inſtruct. 

I will propoſe only the ſingle Inſtance of 
Ariadne, to all <hoſe that engage themlelves 
without good Cauſc. What was it ſhe dig 
not do for The/ſeus ? She had forſaken her 
Country 
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"Country to follow him, ſhe had piven him 
means toovercome the Minotaur, ſhe had re. 
nounced for him all elſe that could be moſt 
dear to her. And, after al), though ſhe had 
ſo vehemently lov'd him, he left her in an 
Ifland, in Circumſtances that demonſtrated 
not only Ingratitude but Cruelty. It is thus 
they are requited for their AfﬀeCtions, when 
they are il! placed and exceſſive. 

T HIS may be ſaid of Friendſhip as well 
as of Love. It may be ſaid with Relation to 
all thoſe things which they love zoo much, as 
Beauty, Honour, and Riches. Theſe are 
forreiga Goods that are not properly given, 
but only lent to us. Theſe are borrow'd 
Goods, that we ought to give up again when 
they are call'd for by the ſupream Diſpoſer, 
without any complaining. We are like thoſe 
Children that cry when one takes out of their 
Hands, that which was given them but to 
play with for a little while. He from whom 
we derive all things, does not, when he lends 
them, aſſure us for a certain time the Uſe of 
them. He takes them away again when he 
pleaſes, and we are oblig'd for ſome Enjoy- 
ment of them, though ir has been but of a 
ſhort Continuance. 

This Thought would ſet us looſe as it ougat 
from Profits or Pleaſures; if we would con- 
ſider that there is nothing firm or infallible in 
this World. Are we not entirely beſotted in 
our Sentiments, when we would ſtand _ 
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dy upon a Bow], or abide unmovyed upon it, 
which floats continually ? Whence comes it 
that our Aﬀection is conſtant towards ObjeCts 
that are not ſo ? If we do not lament when we 
leave our Inn, becauſe we weat into it with 
purpoſe and deſign to go out again; why can 
we not carry our ſelves after the ſame manner 
in other Caſes, wherein we cannot expect 
Stability without deceiving our ſelves? Why 
do we not employ this Meditation as & 
Sword, to cut all thoſe Bonds that bold us 
ted to ſuch things? 

Whence comes it that a Woman cannot 
comfort her ſelf after a Loſs or a Misfortune? 
What is the Caufe of her Deſpair ? Ir is no 
other than this, that ſhe was too blindly 
faſtened to her Objects: Ir is becauſe ſhe had 
too much engag'd her Aﬀe@tions. Since we 
know that there is no Certainty, either in 
the Length of Life, or in the Duration of a 
Friendſhip, why do we ſo much trouble our 
ſelves for ſeeing onedie, or another change? 
We enter into an Aﬀection as into a Laby- 
riath, from whence afterwards we have a 
great deal of Trouble to diſengage our ſelves. 
That we may not utterly loſe our ſelves in 
this Dedalian Cave, we ought to make ſure 
our Retreat as Theſexs did, even at our firſt 
Entrance into it. 

What then; ſhall the Women be without 
AﬀeCtion > Shall their Paſſions never be en- 
gaged at all, nor to the molt wortby Objects? 

R This 
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This is not any Part of our Counſel; I alloy 
Love, . but I forbid the Exceſs of it ; I per. 
mit the AﬀeCtion, but I cannot ſuffer that i 
fhould be obſtinate when the Object is varia. 
ble. There is none but God whom we may 
love without Meaſure and Limits as far az 
poſlibly we can: Since he is an infinitely 
amiable Good, we have no need towards ſuch 
an Obje& to ſtint our AﬀeCtions. There 
may be ſome Diſorder and Indecency in our 
Love to him, but there can neyer be Exceſs, 
He is always more amiable than that we can 
love him enough ; he deſerves more Love 
than all his Creatures, including among them 
the molt ardent Seraphims, are able to pay 
him : He can never be adequately belov'd but 
by his own infinite ſelf. The Rivers have 
bounded Courſe in watering the Worldy and 
if they flow'd at random without Banks, they 
world deſtroy the Countries where they are, 
inſtead of being uſeful to them : But they ex- 
tend themſelves at Liberty when plung'd into 
the Sea, there they have no Channel nor 
meaſured Wideneſs. Ir is the ſame with our 
Aﬀettions. They muſt have a limited and 
fixed Extent towards the Objects on Earth ; 
but when we love God, we ought to give 
them their utmolt Liberty. However great 
they are, and whatever are the Efforts of 
Love towards him, our Love will always be 
below the Merits of its Objeft. Towards all 
other Objects we ſtould take care, not wr to 
oye 
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love as we ought, but alſo that we do not 
love more than we ought, 

BU T let not any imagine that I wonld 
here defend the ſhameful Indifference of Cour- 
tiſans and Lewd Women, who have no Aﬀetti- 
on for any Perſon,though they make ſhew of it 
toall. To be indifferent after a right man- 
ner, it is not neceſſary that we renounce all 
other Intereſts to the end we may be roo much 
faſtened to our own. What matter is it if 
1Man may be drunk with his own Wine, or 
with that of other Men ? Is Temperance leſs 
wrong'd in one Caſe than in the other ? ls not 
this to abuſe our Aﬀettion, to have none for 
any one elſe, and to have too much to our 
ſelves ? The Indifference that Narciſwu had 
towards Eccho the Nymph, and all zeanties 
could not be commended, fince he had too 
much Love to his own dear Image. On the 
contrrary, it was at the ſame time guilty 
both of Exceſs and Defett : In that he had 
too little Aﬀection for the ObjeCt that deſer- 
red AﬀeCtion, and too much for his own 
ferſon, 

The true Mediocrity in this matter, re- 
gards our own Intereſt with a due Reſpect to 
that of others : We have not found out the 
irve Indifferency, while we are poſleſt with 
too much Self-love. We faſten our ſelves 
too much to that which concerns and pleaſes 
tor ſelves: And fo we fall into Deſpair, even 
fr the ſmalleſt Loſs. Let us ger our Hearts 
"4 R 2 looſen'd 
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looſen'd betimes from the Goods that For. 
tune may take from us: For fear leſt when 
we are conſtrained to quit them, we be like 
the fooliſh and unhappy 1ſraelites, who left 
their AﬀeCtions in Egypt, and regretted their 
Departure, even from the Houſe of Bondage. 
We are faftened to Objects as the Ivy is 
to a Wall: There is no ſeparating it from 
thence without tearing it in Pieces. When 
we are drawn from any Object we always loſe 
ſomewhat. 

T O remedy this Misfortune, we need but 
to obſerve and conſider well the Nature of 
that which we love : The Separation would 
not diſturb if it did not ſurprize us; if it were ' 
not for that we do not foreſee it. There is | 
no one weeps for the ſetting of the Sun, al- 
though it leaves us in Darkneſs, becauſe we 
have foreſeen his Abſence and expected it, 
Why was Dido ſo ſurpriſed and diſordered 
with the Departure of eAineas? It was doubt- 
leſs becauſe ſhe did not love him as a Stran- 
ger, ſhe fixed her Heart upon him, without 
knowing whether he would faſten himſelf up- 
on her;this was an imperfect ContraCt,where- 
in the Articles were ſigned but upon one fide. 
Let the Example of this Lady make thoſe 
that are imprudent more cautious and fearful: 
And although they love that which deſerves 
their Aﬀection, let them obſerve well whether 
the Chains be reciprocal.But this alſo muſt be 
conlidered,that if others do retura us as much 
. Loye 
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Love as we beſtow on them, yet the Exceſs 
of others will not juſtifie ours ; we muſt love 
moderately ſtill ; and our Fall may not be at 
all the leſs dangerous, becauſe a great many 
tumble down together. 

Let not any fay, that this reaſoning is .too 
rigid : Or, that if we live after this manner, 
we muſt commit all things to Chance, if we 
muſt be indifferent as to Events, we may be 
careleſs too. I own that we ought to uſe the 
Light of Reaſon, as we do that of Torches 
while it is yet Night $s but we extinguiſh 
theſe as ſoon as the Brightneſs of the Sun 
brings us the Day. As ſoon as the Will of 
God appears to us, our Will ought to con- 
form to that : We ought to ſubmit our Con- 
duCt to his ; and to conſider that the exceſlive 
and ſuperfluous Care which we take cannot 
hinder the Conorſe of Afﬀairs from running as 
he pleaſes. Our Reſiſtance is no leſs vain 
than impious. Our Grief does not ſerve for 
a Remedy toour Evils, but on the contrary, 
it renders ns the more miſerable z and ſome- 
times the Tempeſt ſoon ceaſes, after that the 
Fear of a Shipwrack has made many die. 

I do not deſign to take away Humane Pro- 
vidence and Care, but only I would bring ir 
into Subjeftion to the Divine: We may be 
careful, but we ought not to be troubled and 
anxious. Let us do all that which Prudence 
would adviſe towards our ſucceeding in any 
Deſign let us look to all that which is neceſ- 
R 3 {ary 
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ſary to us for the Guidance of any Enter: 
priſe : But afcer that we have done all that 
was poſlible to us, if things happen otherwiſe 
than we expected, we ought to bear the Event 
and Diſappointment without any Diſorder or 
Cowardiſe. We ought always to diſpoſe our 
ſelves for a Flight, when we are beſieged by 
an Enemy that is able to Conquer us : Let us 
ſee afar off the Iſſue, and then we ſhall never 
be ſurpriſed when it comes. What a Shame 
Is it to vex and trouble our ſelves for the 
Death, or for the Levity of a Friend, as if 
we could never perſwade our ſelves that it 
was poſlible for him to ceaſe to love, or to 
ceaſe to live, 

They ſay we are Trees turn'd with the 
Root upwards, yet while our Root points to- 
wards Heaven, we faſten our ſelves to the 
Earth, and make all] our Alliances in a ſtrange 
Country. This is a Misfortune common to 
both Sexes, but itis ſomething more peculiar 
to many of the Women, who ſeem to be al- 
ways exceſſive, when they love or when they 
hate; and who have hardly ever either their 
Inclinations or their Averſions moderate. It is 
for this that "tis always ſo difficult to them to 
return from their Errours, after they are car- 
ried away to an Extream. But I know not 
whether the Ladies are not herein more de- 
ſerving Pity than Rebuke : I know not, I ſay, 
whether the Men have any Advantage of 
them or not, when they da not ſo much en- 
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gage themſelves as they, and appear leſs paſ- 
fionate : Since, to ſay the Truti:, I can ſee. 
Imperfection on both ſides. If the Women 
engage themſelves alittle too much becauſe 
of their natural Tenderneſs, ſome Men donot 
engage themſelves at all, becauſe of their na- 
tural Indiffterence, If there be Exceſs in the 
good Nature of ſome Women, there is Defect 
of it in fome Men, The Moderation of theſe 
does ſometimes not proceed from their 
Strength of Spirit, but from the want of 
Love. However it be; that we may engage 
our ſelves neither more nor leſs than we 
ought, we muſt follow the DiCtates of Rea- 
ſon ; which ſhews us the means of regulating 


* our Paſſions, and forbids us to faſten our 


felves too firmly to ObjeCts that are mu- 
table. 

The Conduct of Grace will go much further 
than Reaſon alone can carry us. God would 
have us ſerve him without a Selfiſh and in+ 
tereſted Mind : If we have a true Courage and 
good Will to his Service, we ſhall be more 
in.care to pleaſe than to be rewarded. How 
proper and fit does this reaſoning ſeem, to 
confound thoſe who are paſſionately concern- 
ed for a Fortune in the World, I mean, 
that having done all we can for the Service of 
God, we ought to await and expect ſuch 
Comfort and Reward only as he ſhall be plea- 
ſed to afford us. We ought to commit our 
ſclves altogether to his good Pleaſure, 

R 4 who 
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who ſtops or makes Advance according as he 
fees moſt meet. 

And if Martha onght not to be troubled in 
the Service of God kimfelf, what ſhould they 
be that are the Servants of this World? If we 
onght not to be impatient when we cannot 
perceive a great Advancement in Devotion ; 
what ſhall we ſay of them who are difconſo- 
late and deſperate, when Fortune does not 
give them what it promiſed, or for that it 
rakes from them what it had given ? Whar 
hall we ſay of them that xgeſemble the Wife 
of Fob, who did not content her ſelf ro blame 
the holy Indifference of her Husband, but 
would needs have made him rebellious againſt 
the Will of God ; and faid to him in Deriſjon 
of his noble Conſtancy, that he only perſiſted 
to kiſs the Hands of his Murderer, and to 
bleſs him who had rendered him miſerable. 

I T istrue, we ſometimes follow the Will 
of God, bur *cis very ſeldom that we do this 
with all that Freedom and Obedience that is 
requiſite. We do not follow him, he drags 
ns. We comply with his Laws, either by 
Reſignation or by Indifference. By Reſigna- 
tion we Igt our ſelves be carried on in that 
way, as the Heavens are ſuppoſed to yield to 
the Motion of the firſt Mover. I mean we re- 
tain ſtill ſome Will of our own, But when 
we commit our ſelves entirely to his Motions 
with a true Chriſtian Indifference, then there 
yemains not the leaſt Repugnancy or contrary 
TE En- 
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Endeavour. This does not only prefer the 
Will of God to ours as Reſignation does, 
but ſubjets ours utterly to his : And by means 
of it all our laclinations diſappear before the 
Will of God, as the Stars do at the Prefence 
of the Sun. 1 ſhall ſpeak this in fewer words, 
we practiſe Reſignation after the manner of 
Sufferance, and Indifference after the manner 
of Pleaſure. We ſuffer our ſelves to be car- 
ried in Reſignation ; but we our ſelves walk 
freely in Indifference. This follows as a Le- 
gitimate Daughter, that as an hired Servant: 
The one regards Heaven as an Inheritance, 
the other as a Recompence. 

We may judge from hence that the com- 
pleat Indifference is altogether Chriſtian. 
The moſt reaſonable among the Heathens 
had a ſort of Reſignation for their Gods, but 
this was more through Fear than Love. They 
did not ſubmit themſelves with ſo much Com- 
pliance as we to the ConduCt of Providence. 
Niobe did not forbear to blaſpheme in her 
Misfortune, though ſhe knew well that it came 
from Heaven : and ſhe teſtified no whit the 
leſs Grief for the Death of her Children, 
thongh ſhe knew they were ſlain by the Hands 
of a Goddeſs. I know well that even among 
the Gentiles themſelves ſhe paſſes for an In- 
ſtance of Deſpair, :and that there have been 
ſome Ladies among them who have ſhewn ſo 
much Conſtancy in their greateſt Misfor- 
tunes, as may put to Shame a great many of 
our 
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our Age. But whatever Force of Mind any 
of them may have made appear, all this was 
nothing elſe but an imperfect Reſignation : 
Sofar were they from being capable of this 
generous Indifference, which the Perfection 
of Chriſtianity requires of us. Grace roots 
up our affections better than Reaſon alone 
can do it. And I leave any one to judge if 
the Ladies, having at preſent the Aſſiſtance of 
the one and the other of theſe for the mode- 
rating themſelves, are not more worthy of 
blame andPuniſhment than theHeathens,when 
they are exceſlively paſſionate, 


Of the Luxuary and Avarice of Women. 


AM of opinion that to give the more 

Force to this Diſcourſe, it will be good to 
begin it with the Sentiment of a Lady, who 
was one of the moſt renowned one in all An- 
tiquity : When it was asked of Theano, what 
thoſe of her Sex ought todo to render them- 
{elves illuſtrious 2 She anſ{wer*d, that it was 
enough for this Purpoſe that they be good 
Houſewives, What can we find to contra- 
dit ig the Advice of this Lady ? She did not 
apply her ſelf to the Care of her Family, as 
many Women who know nothing elſe ; ſhe 
wrote very excellent Books, and was eſteem- 
ed one of the greateſt Wits, and of the moſt 
learned 
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learned Perſons of her Age. And however, 
to acquire the Reputation of an excellent Wo- 
man, ſhe thought ir requiſite to be careful of 
the Houſhold. She did not, as many of our 
time, who are either too much or too little 
contemplative, who negleCt their Aﬀairs if 
they have any Inclination to reading ; or de- 
ſpiſe all ſorts of Exerciſe of the Mind, if 
their Humour carries them to the Cares of a 
Family. Although Theano delighted in Books, 
yet did ſhenot leſs apply her ſelf to what was 
becoming her Sex, than to this her particular 
Inclination. 

Indeed, it ſcems that the Women ſhould 
apply themſelves to the Cares of the Houſhold 
as their Buſineſs, and to ſtudy as their Di- 
verſion. This 1s that which falls to them as 
their Part and Share, even in the Opinion of 
St. Paul, who does often recommend to them 
the Care of tl:'e Family. This is the Opinion 
of Ariſtotle himſelf and other Philoſophers ; 
who adviſe, that the Care of Married Perſons 
ſhould be ſo divided that the Woman ſhould 
apply her ſelf to the Afﬀairs of the Houſe, 
and the Man to thoſe without doors, I think 
that the ancient Gawls had no other reaſon 
for committing to the Women, as they did, 
the Government of the State, bur to teltife 
that there is no Employment more convent- 
ent for the Women, thay that which leaſt 
obliges them to go abroad. 


Be- 
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Beſides, ſince they are given to the Man to 
aſſiſt them in their Labours, and not having 
Strength of Body ſufficient for much Exerciſe 
of that: It was thought fit to employ them 
only about thoſe Works that might be per» 
formed with leaſt Danger. Alfo St. Paul ad- 
viſes to exclude from the Service and Charity 
of the Church thoſe Widows who do nothing 
but run from Houſe to Houſe, and ſeek Dan- 
ger in Companies , inſtead of loving the 
Tranquility of Solitude. 

It is not to be thought, then, that our ex- 
cellent Woman ſhould diſdain the Concerns 
of the Houſhold : But on the other hand ſhe 
muſt not ſo earneſtly apply her ſelf to them 
( as we have ſaid in the former part of this 
Work ) as to neglect the due Inſtruftion and 
Regulation of her Conſcience. I know very 
well, that we are obliged to have more Care 
of the Goods of the Spirit than of thoſe of 
Fortune, Iown there is reaſon to fear, that 
in ſome Women the Deſire of- making them- 
ſelves rich is exceſſive. There is Ground to 
believe they are infefted with the ſhameful 
vice of Covetouſnelſs. 

SOME accuſe them of being in their 
Temper inclin'd to Covetouſneſs. Paſchaſiu 
ſays, that of all Sins. there is none that be- 
trays aWeakneſs of Spirit more than Cove- 
rouſneſs ; and that from hence "ris moſt com- 
mon to Women and old Men ; yet with this 
Difference, that in M :n it belongs to their 
Age, 


Age, but in the Women it is that which be- 
longs to their Sex. So thar if the Men are 
not covetous but in their Old Age, yet the 
Women are fo through their whole Lives. 
'Tis true, this is the Opinion of a great Per- 
ſon, but it ſeems to me, fur all that, to be 
contrary to Experience; and I think the In- 
clination to Evil being equal in both Sexes, 
there is no Ground to ſay that the Women 
are more addicted to Covetouſneſs than the 
Men. But it 1s on this Subjeft more than any 
other that it is better to give them Counſels 
than Praiſes, and tolet alone the Reproaches 
of their Eenemies, that we may labour rather 
to inſtru than defend them. I Believe that 
to ſucceed in the Endeayour to inſtruct them, 
it may be enough to repreſent how many enor- 
mous Crimes this one Vice of Covetouſneſs 
may be the Source of. Philoſophy, ſacred 
and profane, ſpeak here after the ſame man- 
ner : And if St. Paxl ſays, this is the Root of 
all Evilz Democritxe alſo ſays, 'tis the Metro- 
polis of all Vices. This perhaps may have 
been ſaid of the Vice as it is in Men, but I 
purpoſe to ſhew it as true of the Avarice of 
Women. Whar Vices are not they capable 
of as ſoon as they yield to Avarice? We have 
elſewhere mentioned the Iafelicity of thoſe 
who reſemble Procri, and who have a Chaſti- 
ty that may be Proof againſt Perſwaſions, but 
not ſo agaigſt large Preſents. 
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I ſhall but mention here, that a Shower of 
Gold can find out her that is moſt hid, as it 
did Danae; or that a Golden Apple can re- 
tard the ſwifteſt of thoſe that run from their 
Purſvers,it as did Atalanta.l ſhall leave Fifti- 
ons,: and make uſe only of the Art of reaſon- 
ing to oppoſe this ſhameful Paſſion. I only 
deſire the Ladies to conſider, that the three 
greateſt Enemies of their Chaſtity are Ambiti- 
on, Pleaſure, and Avarice., Voluptuouſneſs 
ſtifles it, Ambition betrays, but Avarice ſells 
it. Todeſtroy that, Ambition ſhews Great- 
neſs, Voluptuouſneſs Delights, and Avyarice 
Treaſures. 

AVARICE is the moſt ſhameful of them 
all ; this is but a Servant to the other, it fur- 
niſhes them with their Support and Entertain- 
ment. That we may the better comprehend 
this, we muſt obſerve with Plutarch, that 
there are two ſorts of Avarice : There is one 
he calls Niggardlineſs, the other Intempe- 
rance. The former makes us heap together 
Goods without any otner Deſign than to pre- 
ſerve and encreaſe them. The other makes 
us heap them up for the Service of Expence 
and Luxury. This latter is the molt eaſily 
cured, ſince it reſiſts it ſelf, at leaſt, when 
it has wherewithal to ſatisfie its Licentiouſ- 
neſs and Riot, while the other is never to be 
ſatisfied 

Alſo they who are niggardly covetous are 
more worthy of Blame, than thoſe who are 
| In- 
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intemperately ſo, in as much as theſe latter 
ſeem to have ſome Generolity, in that they 
do not love Wealth but for the Uſe of ir, 
though they do this to exceſs: We hate Vi- 
pers more than Lions, becauſe the Lions live 
upon what they kill, but the Vipers have no 
Advantage from thoſe whoſe Death they 
cauſe. Intemperance does not hinder but 
that Wealth is uſed : but Niggardlineſs ſeems 
to ſeek it only to take away the Uſe ofirt from 
others. ; 

This ſort of Avarice does like a fair but 
diſdainful Miſtreſs, who gives her Servants a 
great deal of Labour without any Recom- 
pence, and forbids them to enjoy though ſhe 
obliges them to purſue her. The Riches 
gotten by Niggardlineſs are as the Waters 
of a Lake which never move out of one Place: 
But thoſe which are heap'd together by an in- 
temperate Humour, are as the Waters of Ri- 
vers, which run continually, and water at 
leaſt ſome Countries. This is the reaſoning 
of Platarch, which may ſerve to both Sexes, 
but particularly to the Ladies: I will ſay, 
that if the former ſort of Avarice ſeems the 
courſeſt, that of Intemperance is I think the 
molt dangerous, 

SEE the Cauſe of this. It is that theſe 
Women who are Covetouns out of Intempe- 
rance, do joyn for the moſt part Ambition, 
or Voluptuouſneſs to their Avarice : This, as 
I ſaid before, maintains both the other: ans 
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-if the Deſire of Pleaſures, or the Vanity in 
many is unſatiable,thatof ſcraping up Wealth 
is ſo too. Avarice muſt be very often recruit- 
ing the Baggs, when Voluptuouſneſs and Am- 
bition do empty them without ceaſing : This 
infamous Treaſurer has Trouble enough to 
furniſh theſe two Prodigals. What Riches 
can ſuffice to the ambitious and the de- 
bauched > 

The vicious Women which are rich and 
thoſe that are poor, do very differently make 
War with Chaſtity, the poor ſell, and the 
rich buy the DeſtruCtion of it. See here the 
ſhameful Trade that Avarice drives in all 
forts of Humours and Fortunes : Thus it 
comes to paſs that ſome gather to ſpend, and 
others are conſtrained to gather after they 
have been ſpending : Ir is thus that they run 
into both the Extreams of Vice, being cove- 
tous only that they may be prodigal. Laſtly, 
hence it is that many Women would not be 
covetous at all if they were not either volup- 
tuons or ambitious. 

We have elſewhere ſpoken of the Effefts 
of Voluptuouſneſs, let us ſpeak a little here 
of thoſe of Ambition, when it is joyn'd to 
Avarice : What is therein the World more 
ridiculous than to ſee Phryne, who had been 
ſcraping all her Life, and afterwards -would 
ſpend in one Moment all her Riches ; who 
gave to the Temple of Yenx a Statue of ſolid 


Gold with this Inſcription, From the Intempe- 
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rance of the Greeks, And not content with 
this, ſhe offered to rebuild the Walls of 
Thebes, "wherein there had been an hundred - 
Gates,-Provided only that they would ſuffer 
theſe Words to be inſcribed on ſeveral-Places: 
Phryne has rebuilded what Alexander demo- 
liſhed. 

. TI paſs by the Avarice of the Daughter of 
King Cleophes z and the blind Defire ſhe had 
to make a Pyramid with her infamous 
Gain, publiſhing one Sin by the help of ano- 
ther, and being willing to leave to Poſterity 
this ſhameful Monument of her wicked Life. 
I paſs by that of the Lady who ſhewed her ſelf 
in love with Yeſpaſsan, and yet had more De- 
fire to the Treaſures of this Emperourt than to 
his Favour. I paſs by alſo that of the fair 
Aznes, in the Time of Charles the ſeventh of 
France, who gave no leſs than ſixty thouſand 
Crowns to the Place where ſhe was buried, to 
teſtifie the Gain ſhe had gotten by a Trade the 
moſt infamous in the World. 

I am not willing toemploy all ſorts of Ex- 
amples, though I might make uſe of them, to 
give the more Abhorrence to this ſhameful 
Avarice. Though, I ſay, we might repreſent 
ſome Features of a Crime, in a Book that 
treats of Innocence, with the ſame Deſign 
that Painters have in repreſenting Devils in a 
Church. But | content my ſelf tro condemn 
very tranſiently that Avarice which Hiſtory 
condemns in many Women ; that I may _ 
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bate that of many others, which have no more 
Vertue than theſe, but have ſomewhat more 
of Artifice or Good Fortune. 

I content my ſelf in the laſt place to ſay, 
that when we have not a Deſign to gather for 
the making the more walte, ic comes to paſs 
however contrary to cur own Reſolution. God 
permits for the Puniſhment of the covetous, 
that they prodigally ſpend in a little time 
what they have been many Years in ga- 
thering ; he ſuffers that they open their Hands 
too much in Profuſeneſs, after they had them 
ſhut roo much in ſparing. 

This is that the Ladies ought to conſider, 
that they may learn what are the filthy Ef. 
fets of this Avarice of Intemperance : But to 
apply yet more powerful Remedies to this 
Diſeaſe, it is neceſſary that they ſhould know 
the Mediocrity which they ought to follow,in 
ſpending of Wealth, or in gathering it. It 
is Prudence which teaches to do the one and 
the other without Diſorder. It is that which 
ſhews that the Means muſt be juſt, and the 
End honeſt. We ovght not to enrich our 
ſelves by Theft, ſince this is a forbidden means 
as well as ſeveral others ; nor that we may be 
voluptuons, ſince this is a blameable End. 

This is a Rule which ovght to be obſerved 
if we would not go to the Extreams that are 
vicious. It is Prudence which ſhews vs what 
we are, and what becomes us, and which tells 
that there where a Pcaſant would beprodigal, 
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a Princeſs would hardly be liberal ; it is this 
laſtly, which makes us ſee that the greateſt 
Sus of Mony are made up of many little 
Pieces, that it may diſpoſe us to a Frugality z 
and that as a great Abundance very often 
comes not but from many fmall Sparings, fo 
a great Poverty may proceed from many ſmall 
ces. It was for this reaſon that Caro 
faid, there were bat two ſorts of the Arts of 
petting, they were Agriculcure, and Frogali- 
ty; for as Agriculture gathers great Harveſts 
after the ſowing of many ſmall Grains, ſo 
Frugality makes up great Tresfuresar length 
by gathering and ſaving many litcle Parts in 
a prudent Management of Aﬀairs; 
SINCE then, there is a Fault in the was 
ſting of Goods as well as in gathering them: 
We muſt, ro render this Diſcourſe the more 
ſeful ro the Ladies, fay ſomething concern- 
ing the Luxury which ſome of them are guilty 
of, afrer we have been ſpeaking of the Ava- 
rice of others. This is that which ſeemis to be 
the more common Diſeaſe among many of 
that Sex; even withour excepting thoſe of the 
meaneſt Condition and the loweſt Birth, They 
will follow this Vice though they conſume all 
by it ; there is nothing they will not do or en- 
dure to ſerve it. They matter not the ex- 
pofing their Hononr, or todo as Tarpeia who 
was buried under the Reward ſhe demanded, 
and was ſmorher'd under the Bucklers of ths 
Sabinzs, They value not the Ruine of their 
S 3 _ 
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Families,nor the conſuming of their Patrimo- 
ny. If one does not approve their Luxury, 
he ſhall have them always out of Humour, 
This Woman will continually wear ill Looks 
at home, if ſhe has not better Cloaths: And 
the other grumbles without ceaſing if ſhe has 
not more Retinue and Attendance. 

Example corrupts them, they grow ſump- 
tuous\by the Envy they have one againſt ano- 
ther ; this adds Fringe to Fringe, and Lace to 
Lace, and Jewel to Jewel, and all things elſe 
according to Pride and Vanity, without Re- 
gard either to Fortune or Birth. But the Fol- 
ly proceeds yet much further than this. What- 
ever Merita Man has, he knows not how to 
pleaſe them unleſs he be like them ( which is 
no wonder, for all things encline to love their 
like ) and be as luxurious as they: We may 
hear them often praiſing the moſt ſcatter'd and 
extravagant Fools, for excellent Perſons,and 
npon no otherGrounds but becauſe they ſpend 
prodigally, Is not this a very ſtrange Judg- 
ment, this of the Coquettes ? Mult we not be- 
lieve that ſuch have renounced Vertue, ſince 
they eſtcem the Good of that leſs than thoſe of 
Fortune ? 

If I would oppoſe this Blindneſs with gene- 
ral Arguments,and ſuchas might ſerve againſt 
both Sexes : I ſhould content my ſelf to ſay, 
that Luxury is contrary to Nature, which is 
ſatisfied with a little, while Opinion can have 
Satisfalion in nothing : That there is _— 4 
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but Vice which is unſatiable, and that if the 
Rich did not abuſe their Wealth, there would 
h be none poor, becauſe if none had any thing 
ſuperfluous, there would be none that wanted 
Neceſlaries: That the World has ſufficient 
for the Nouriſhment of all thoſe that inhabit 
it 3 and that there are none but they who lay 
up too much, or who ſpend and conſume roo 
” | much,who hinder others from obtaining what 
is uſeful for humane Life, 
p I might advance further from Reaſon to 
Religion: And ſhew, that there is nothing 
| ſo contrary toChriſtianity as thisVice of Luxu- 
ry, ſince it is not only an Enemy to Modeſty, 
but alſo to Charity ; that the holy Scripture 
accuſes of Murder thoſe who refuſe to relieve 
- | with Food them that want,when it is in their 
Power to give : That to divert them from 
/ this fooliſh Expence, and to oblige them to 
d 
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make a more juſt Uſe of their Riches, God 
himſelf c6ndeſcends to ask a part of their 
Wealth, appearing as it were under the Dif- 
guiſe of the Poor ; and he asks nothing but 
» {| what he had given to them, and what he made 
e | them rather the Adminiſtrators than Propri- 
etors of. Theſe Arguments ſeem to me very 
ſtrong, and though they are fit for the Men, 
yet the Ladies may make uſe of them : having 
no need, one would think, but ro conſider 
that they are reaſonable Creatures and 
Chriſtians to make them aſham?*d of Luxury. 
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with tizeſe Arguments, though they are ſuff- 
ciently ſtrong, but ſhall give them ſome that 
are more particular. This exceſlive ſpending 
is not only contrary to the Modeſty and the 
Charity, but alſo to the Chaſtity of a Verty- 
ous Woman. The Sin of Luxury gives Birth 
as well as Name to another which is yet more 
infamous. She that is chaſt is common]y mo- 
deſt, ſhe that is ſumptuous is ordinarily inſs- 
lent and impudent. Let any, that will, make 
what Apologies they can for the Vicious. [ 
ſhall ſtil] believe that great Sumptuouſneſs and 
Coſt cannot be innocent ; eſpecially, I am not 


able to ſee any thing that can be ſaid to juſti- "I 


fie that of the Chriſtians. I am not able to 
comprehend that they have the leaſt Thovght 
of Immortality, or make the leaſt Refleftion 
upon the Religion which they profeſs. The 
would live with more Modeſty without doubt 
if they wovld but alittle conſider after what 
tnanner their Vanity muſt be puniſhr. But 
why do I ſay their Vanity? Their Inhumanity 
I might ſay, ſince they not only ſee without 
any Pity many Poor about them, who ask of 
them nothing but a little of their Superfluity, 
but even are ready to ſpoil others of Neceſſa- 
ries for the ſatisfying of their own Luxury, 
and make no Conſcience to take away from 
many their Support and Livelihood, to ſerve 
pith it their own needleſs Expences. 

There is no doubt but this Thong 

<owkt | | eem 


kf Nevertheleſs, I ſhall not content my ſelf 
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ſeem to them too nice, and they will accounc 
this Diſcourſe as too ſevere. And therefore 
that I may accommodate my ſelf to their 
Weakneſs, I ſhall not preſent them with the 
Light that would dazzle them ; that of Chri- 
ſtianity is too bright for ſuch as theſe z let ir 
ſuffice, then, to open their Eyes to that of the 
Gentiles and Infidels, if they can indeed look 
up for Shame that we ſhould offer to ſend 
themithither : I will content my ſelf to pro- 
poſe to them the ſingle Exampleof an Heathen 
Lady, whom Antiquity highly eſteem*d for the 
Hatred whichſhe appear'd to have of Luxury. 

Let them only obſerve the Modeſty of the 


" Wife of Phocion, who was often praiſed in 


full Theater,with the general Applauſe of the 
SpeCtators, and the univerſal Approbation of 
all the World, When one of her Friends 
ſhewed her, her Rings, Necklaces, and Jew- 
els, ſhe made anſwer, Theſe were not the 
things that ſhe cared to adorn her ſelf with ; 
that all the Luſter of precious Stones and Pearls 
could not come near the Vertues of Phocjon : 
That ſhe had more Glory in being his Wife 
than ſhe could have from being proudly dreſt. 
This Lady who was an Enemy to Luxury,was 
a Lady of no mean Spirit, nor of a ſmall For- 
tune : Her Husband was choſen for twenty 
Years together General of the Athenian Ar- 
mies, and ſhe the mean while went about the 
Streets of Athens with but one Servant : She 
was as modeſt in her Habit and Train, as the 

S 4 greateſt 
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greateſt part of our Age do endeayour to be 
ſumptuous and extravagant. 


Do — 


Of the Humility of an Excellent Woman. 


TO ſhew that the Heathens themſelves did 
believe Humility to be neceſſary, I ſhall 
produce, in the firſt place, on this Subject, 
the Paiſes which Platarch gives to the Wife of 
Pompey. Let us ſee the Pifture which a Hea- 
then has made of an excellent Woman, in de- 
ſcribing the Worth and the Modeſty of this 
Roman. ** This Lady ( ſays he ) had many 
© excellent Graces to oblige a Man to love her, 
« without mentioning the extraordinary Ad- 
« yantages of her Beauty. She had been much 
* employed in honeſt Studies. She was learn- 
* ed in the Mathematicks, ſhe took Delight 
* to hear Diſcourſes of Philoſophy, and heard 
* them not in vain or without Fruit, But that 
<* which render'd her moſt commendable was, 
<« that all her amiable Qualities did not make 
© her more diſdainful or proud, as it happens 
* ordinarily to thoſe young Women who have 
© ſo good Parts and ſo great Advantages. 

It is Plutarch that gives this Leſſon of Hu- 
milityz it 1s from a Heathen that they may 
learn Modeſty, and be taught that even when 
rhey are incomparable for Wit and Beauty, 
they cannot deferve the Naine of —_— 

Os 
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Women if they are not alſo humble; What- 
ever ſome may think, the gentile Philoſophy 
has had the Recommendations and Practice 
of this Vertue. They have tavght in their 
Schools the Knowledge of our ſelves, which is 
ordinarily follow'd by Humility : They have 
condemn'd Ambition and Arrogance: And 
although, to ſay the Truth, they had not this 
Vertue in ſuch PerfeCtion as we, yet they were 
not without ſome Glimmerings of itz ſince 
even their Poets laſht Ambition in their De- 
{criptions of the Giants that were overthrown 
in their Rebellion againſt the Gods, in the 
Fall of Phaeton, in Salmoneus ſtruck with 
Thunder, for his impudent Imitation of ir. 

BUT that we may-give the more Light 
to this Matter,and may not deceive our ſelves 
in the Judgment which we make of the Humi- 

lity of an Excellent Woman,lI think ft at pre- 

ent to obſerve that there are five ſorts of Hu- 
mility, and they very different from each 
other : There is the ſtupid, the conſtrain'd, 
the worldly, the moral, and the chriſtian. 
There is none of theſe commendable but the 
two laſts the three other have ſomewhat of 
Defe@ in them all. The ſtupid one is the Hu- 
mility of a Beait, the conſtrained one is that 
of a Devil, ard the worldly Humility is that 
of aflattering Cheat. 

The ſtopid Humility is nothing elſe but a 
DefeCt of the Temperament, and the want of 
Wit and Courage, But we do very hardly 
diſcerg 
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diſcern the Difference between this and the 
trueone. We often take a natural Simple. 
neſs for a Moral Humility, Many appear 
humble who in truth are but ſilly and ſtupid, 
If they had more Wit perhaps they would 
have leſs Caution and Reſervednefs : This is 
nota Vertne of the Soul but a Defect of Na. 
ture. And nevertheleſs, if this be not praiſe- 
worthy, yet itis lucky ; ſince the vulgar who 
judge of things only by the Appearance, do 
eſteem iteven as much as that which is formed 
by a modeſt Opinion of what we are. 

The conſtrained Humility is alſo defeCtive, 
becauſe 'tisa forced Abaſement. T he Devils 
are hymbhled, though they are not humble. 
Infomuch that ro ſpeak rightly we muſt not 
call this an Humility, byt an Humiliation. To 
make this become a Vertue, there were need 
of Conſent to ic, The trove Humility is not 
that which is thrown down, but that which 
goesdown to move towards its Center: Itre- 
quires anacural Motion, not a violent, or at 
leaft if it be thruſt that way, it muſt conſear 
and yield to that Violence. 

Laſtly, the worldly Humility cannot be 
call'd a Vertue, juſtly, becauſe it is not at all 
interiovr, and it is faſtened only to the Ap- 
pearance and Ovtſide. 1t is very often nothing 
elſe but a masked Vanity and Pride, which 
ſeeks Glory by turning the Back towards it, 
and pays no ReſpeCts but to receive them. Ir 


puts Reverence and Honour out to uſe. k 
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this Oyl deſcends at firſt to the Bottam- of 
the Veſle], when we go to mingle it with ather 
Liquors, it does this but to rifeupagain, and 
isobliging at the Beginning, bur that it may 
be imperious 3t the latter End. 
There 8re then none but the two other ſorts 
of Humility that deferve our Eſteem. And 
farther, it muſt be awn'd, that if the Moral 
Humility be commendable becauſe it is vohun- 
tary,and theEnd of it is honeſt, yer for all thar 
it is not perfect without the help of theChriſti- 
none: Which forms it ſelf after a more excel- 
lent manner, and has much better Eyes to ſee 
with them the Baſeneſs and Meannefs of our 
ſelves, and the Greatneſs of God. The Hu- 
mility of Chriſtians ought to go mnch lower 
than that of Heathens... If their Gods deſcen- 
&d to the Earth, and if they appear'd, as 
Fables tell, pnder the Shapes of Men, this 
as never dane but for the Prattice of ſome 
Filthineſs. But the God of Chriſtians has not 
ooly given them Leſſons of Humility, he hay 
alſo even given them an Example of it. This 
san Advantage altogether particular to us, 
to have our God humble: and to ſee a ſove- 
reign Greatneſs abaſe bimſelf to the meaneſt 
AbjeQtion, to the Form of & Servant, This is 
that which obliges us more than others to the 
Prattice of this Vertue, ſince there never were 
ny People that did worſhip, as we do, a God 
that willingly humbled himſelf even to the 
tottom of Ignominy and Pain, FTI 
£ | B 
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BUT totreat of this Subject after another 
manner, according to my ordinary Stile and 
Way, and even according to the Promiſe 
which I have made concerning it, I propoſe 
to wake appear, that this Vertue is not only 
neceſſary to Salvation, but alſo to Society, 
to Converſation : That *ris not only requiſite 
to theConſtitution of a Woman pious and de- 
vout, bat alſo is abſolutely neceſſary to form 
an honeſt and well accompliſht Woman. Let 
us obſerve the Qualities that are moſt defire- 
able for Buſineſs ; let us ſee what is moſt fit 
to pleaſe, and recommend our ſelves in Con- 
verſation. That which we moſt love to deal 
with,is Sincerity and Gentleneſs, Fidelity and 
Patience. And are not theſe the four lovely 
Effefts which Theology is wont to aſcribe to 
Humility ? Are not theſe the Rayes of that 
Sun, and Streams of that Source ? The true 
Humility is neither negligent, nor light, nor 
haughty or fierce, nor diſguiſed. It bears 
with Infirmities, it ſpeaks courteouſly, it Cs 
with Plainneſs, and loves with Conſtancy. 
There is no Converſation can be more agree- 
able than that of a Perſon who is compleatly 
and truly-humble, and on the contrary, that 
of a proud one is altogether intolerable. T hat 
we may the better judge of this matter, let us 
ſee what is the Entertainment of our haughty 
and conceited Women. They are obſtinate 
and ſtiffin all their Opinions, they boaſt with- 


ont ceaſing of ſomething or other, they = 
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deceitful and without any true Friendlineſs or 


Love : Eſpecially they are ungrateful, becauſe 
they believe that all that which is Obligation 
is but Debt, and think they recompence the 
Services or Devoirs that are paid them ſuffici- 
ently, in making ſhew only that they are plea- 
ſed with them. Laſtly, they are mighrily ſet 
upon Revenge, as there are no Praiſes great 
enough to ſatisfie them, ſo there areno [nju- 
ries ſo ſmall but can deſperately enrage them. 
Is it not true then that without Humility, we 
cannot recommend our ſelves in Buſineſs or 
in Company ?. Is it not true, that this is a Ver- 
tue which Reaſon alone would ſufficiently 
urge them to, if Religion did not command 
the Practice of it ? 

BU T methinks I hear the Enemies of this 
Vertue, ſaying we cannot be humble without 
making our ſelves uncapable of great Deſigns, 
and that Humility has I know not what of 
Cowardice and ContradiCtion to Generoſity. 
But it muſt be declar*d that there is not leſs of 
lznorance than Cheat in this Opinion. Hu- 
mility is zo more contrary to Courage than 
Clemency is to Juſtice, Obſerve what is the 
Fountain of their Errour. There are two Ver- 
tues in Morality which ſeem incomparable, 
though in Truth they are only different, and 
not at all contrary. They are Magnanimity 
and Modeſty, which keep our Mind ſteady and 
nmwavering, and free from any Diſorder 
when our Condition is elevated or deprelt. 
Thele 
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Theſe two fair Habits are as it were the tw 
Tropicks of Reaſon, which it ought never ty 
tranſcend that it may in due proportion give 
us Light. 

I think it may be plainly enough ſeen that 
theſe may be together in the ſame Perſon, and 
even the ſame Aftion. The ſingle Example 
of Judith fhews this : For though ſhe had no 
Confidegce in her own Strength ; yet ſhe did 
not forbear to conceive the higheſt and moſt 
importme Deſign in the World. Was not 
the hamble and magnanimous both in her En- 
exrpriſe ? Had ſhenot Humility to abaſe het 
before God, in the Acknowledgment of her 
own Weakneſs; and a mighty Generoſity it 
going through an Army of Enemies, and cut- 
Ling off with her own Hands the Head of the 
proud Holofernes > The ſame Truth we ſhall 
find again in the Wife of Pompey, whom we 
have formerly mentioned > Platarch obſeryes 
that ſhe was very humble, but he obſerves 
too, that ſhe was alſo generons: She was no 
leſs couragions than modeſt, ſince during the 
Diſgrace of her Hosband, the teſtified an in- 
comparable Reſolurion, not only in accompa- 
nying hitn every where, but alfo in comforting 
and encouraging him more than the Philoſo» 
pher Cratipps conld do. 

Humiliry does not take away Courage, it 
only regulates its or to ſpeak accarding to 
the Chriſtian Philoſophy, it knows how to 
lift up, er to caſt down its Eyes. __ it 

as 
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has taken notice of its own Meannefs, it looks 
the Greatneſs of God: It does not re- 
ly at all upon Humane Strength , but upon 
Divine. And from hence it is, that Humi- 
lity is ſo Magnanimous , while Vanity is 
Cowardly. I am not willing to purſae this 
matter , but ſhall content my ſelf to ſend 
them back to Experience , which ſhews bur 
too well, that the Ladies who are Haughty, 
are indeed uncapable of any worthy Enter- 
prize. The Ambirious Ladies have never any 
Generoſity in their Deſigns, nor Paticace in 
theirMisfortunes, as they are Infolent in good 
fortune, ſo they are Dejeted in a bad one, 
Obſerve the ſource of their miſcarriage ; 
2s they have never reflefted upon themſelves 
to nnderſtand what they are, ſo when they 
perceive their weakneſs in any Rencounter, 
they are utrerly effrighted, and loſe their 
purage: Whereas the Perſons truly humble, 
by exerciſing themſelves inceſſantly in the 
knowledge of themſelves, they are not ſcared 
when they conſider their defect. But on the 
contrary, in proportion to what they know 
of their own ImperfeCtions, they make nſe 
of what Reaſon and Religion can afford of 
Light or Strength for the fortifying of them- 
elves: While the Proud who are blinded 
with their own Self-love, take no care to 
provide Remedies to their Defetts, becauſe 
they know them not, and do even fear to 
karn them. 
WE 
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+ WE are at length come to the ſource of 
Humility , ſince we have begun to ſpeak of 
the Knowledge of our ſelves. This is the 
Science which is moſt difficult and moſt rare; 
for the learning of other Sciences, we are 
ſufficiently furniſhed with Tutors and Col. 
ledges, but for the attaining this, there is 
none, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, that can teach 
it us but our ſelves. . Ir is into the Soul we 
mult deſcend, as to an interiour School, for 
the learning of an Art of which we our ſelyes 
are both the Subjects, Maſters, and Diſciples. 
And to ſay the truth, we can hardly ever 
meet with a Perſon that will not conceal from 
vs our Defects. If a Woman be of great 
Quality , none dare tell her of any ſhe has 
if of a mean and low condition, there is none 
will give themſelves the trouble of the Of- 
fice. The World wants for this, - either Af- 
fetion or Boldneſs, The Flatterers will ſayg 
to one that is Impudent, ſhe is of a Good 
Humour to one who is Cruel, that ſhe is 
Generous ; to a Coquette, ſhe is Genteel, Ik 
and that ſhe has the Art to Animate her 
Beauty, 

Theſe are the principal Enemies of the 
Knowledge of our ſelves: *Tis true, the Slan- 
derers are Enemies too, though not ſo mil- 
chievons ones; and if on the one fide, Flat- 
tery ſhows more Merit than we have, Slan- 
der finds out more Spots and Imperfections. Byj 
If we would clearly know what we have of 
Good, 


"nit 


Good, 'cis true; we ought not to eſteem our 
f | felves either Poorer, or more Rich than we 
e | are : But after all, ir muſt be declared, that 
3 | Slander does not put us in ſo mach danger as 
e | Flattery. If Flattery makes us go out of 
l- Y our ſelves, Slander makes us enter within our 
Is Þ ſelves ; we are more curious to examine whe- 
h Þ ther we are guilty of a Crime or not, when 
e I we find our ſelves accuſed of it, than we are 
r Þ to enquire whether the Praiſes that are given 

we indeed due to us. As we are all more 


es 
S. I diſpoſed to believe Good of our ſelves than 
Tr Fn, fo we make leſs Refletion upon Flat- 
m Ftery than upon Slander. Ir is for this, that 
it I the latter of theſe is nſeful to vs, ſince it 
$ Fcontributes to the knowledge of what we 
i Fre in reality , while the other only kinders 
this. 
Beſides, there is always leſs Evil in the 
anderers making our Merit appear ſome- 
hat leſs than it is, than in the Flatterers 
wing it greater. The Slanderers meddle 
bot but with what we are in the Opinion of 
mother, endeavouring only to abuſe others 
d our Prejudice z but the Flatterers attempt 
0 abuſe our ſelves, and to ſeduce our own 
dgment. The one ſort make war but with 
Ir Reputation, the others fight againſt and 
adeavour to deſtroy our Conſcience. Ir is 
d againſt theſe Enemies that we onght to 
- Foploy the Knowledge of our ſelves g as it 
Is the Interior, that Flattery ſeeks $0 caſh 
F Miſty 
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Miſts and Darkneſs, that it may blind us; 
it is alſo within that we ought to light 
this Torch. And without doubt our Self-loye 
will vaniſh, as did P/yche's Cupid, as ſoon as 
we ſhall have kindled this Lamp. 

It muſt not be objefted to me here, that 
Humility ought to ſhut our Eyes to all that 
which we have of Good in us; for ifwe reaſon 
rightly concerning this Vertue , we ſhall un- 
derſtand that it forms ir ſelf no leſs out of 
the conſideration of our Merit, than of our 
Imperfefions. ” I proceed further, and will 
venture to ſay after Monſieur de Sales, that 
we are more obliged to be humble upon con- 
{ideration of the good Qualities that are in 
us, than by looking upon thoſe we want. 1 
muſt make uſe of the Words of this great 
Biſhop, inſtead of {ending them to his Intro- 
duttion , which perhaps they -have not. 
« Many (ſays he) will not, nor dare to thinp 
& upon the Favours which God has granted 
© to them in particular, for fear of falling 
& into Vain-glory; in which certainly they 
« deceive themſelves. For fince the true 
« means of attaining to the Love of God, 
« js the conſideration of his Benefits g the 
* more we know of theſe, the more we 
<« ſhall love him; and as peculiar Favours 
* move us more than common ones, ſo they 


* Certainly nothing can ſo much humble us 


* before the Mercy of God, as the gr 
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tude of his Benefits ; and there is no need 
© to fear that the knowledge of what he has 
&* put into us, will puff us up, provided we 
* be but attentive to this truth, That what 
« there is of Good in us, is not of our 
«* ſelves. On the contrary, a lively conſi- 
* deration of the Graces we have received, 
* renders ns Humble z for Knowledge will 
* beget Acknowledgment. 

Bur fince 1 borrow all this reaſoning from 
this great Perſon, I muſt alſo borrow the 
Example which he makes uſe of in the Se- 
quel of his Diſcourſe. The Bleſſed Virgin 
(ſays he) own'd that God had wrought Mi- 
racles in her; and yet this Confeſſion of the 
Favours ſhe had received, did not hinder her 
from being the moſt Humble, as ſhe was the 
moſt Perfe&t of all Women. What reaſon 
can there be why any one ſhould not humble 
ter ſelf ſo much the more, in proportion to 
the Benefits received ? And have we not the 
more occaſion to adore and Reverence God, 
ney by how much the more clearly we ſee him 
ein the Favours he beſtows on us ? But I muſt 
od, jetdraw more from the ſame Spring,to finiſh 
theFthe Diſcourſe on this Virtue. I have ſaid elſe- 
We where, that there are ſome who diſown the 
"urSY 2pods they have received byIngraticudegand at 
hey preſent, I will ſay there are ſome do this ous 
rd:Yf Vanity. 
eu SEE herein the falſe Humility of this 
ultl ge; many will ſay > are Imperfect, bur 
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tis to the end, that the contrary may be 
ſaid ro them; they do not fly before Glory, 
but only that it may follow them. This 
Humility of theirs is not true, becauſe it 
affetts to ſhew it ſelf: It is not enough that 
the true Humility do hide other Vertues, 
but ir muſt alſo even conceal ir ſelf; it is to 
be Vain when we would paſs for Humble, 
The Chriſtian Modeſty does not afte&t to 
ſhew what it has of Defe&s, no more than 


it does to boaſt its Merits, becauſe as there | 


is Vanity in the latter, there is Artifice jn 
the former. The true Humility is Ingenuous; 


if it does diſcover what there is of Good in | 


a Man, or a Neighbour, it is to edifie him; 


if it ſhews him what ImperfeCftions we have, 


it is that we may not deceive him. 


But this Reaſoning is too delicate for ma- | 


ny of the Ladies who are not under ſo much 
Ceremony to hide their Ambition ; alſo to 
make war with them the more openly, and 
to ſerve our ſelves ſtill of our firſt Weapons 
againſt them. After we have ſhewn that rhe 


knowledge of our ſelves is proper to humble | 
us, I ſend them again to this ſame School, | 


be it that they have Merit, or that they have 
it not. If they have it net, the ſhame will 
make them humble, if they have it, they 
muſt become ſo by acknowledgment. Pro- 
vided their Sight be not confounded with 
Self-love , let them conſider themſelves as 


much as they pleaſe, without fearing = De- 
iny 
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ſtiny of Narciſſus, who was loſt by looking 
upon himſelf. This Knowledge cannot pot- 
ſibly burt them ; and if Aurora ſeem*d both 
the Mother and Daughter of the Sun, the 
Knowledge of one's ſelf ſeems both the Ef- 
fect and Cauſe of Humility, Ir is the Spring 
and the Stream of it; it gives being to it 
and then receives being from it. 
NEVERTHELESS becauſe this mat- 
ter ſeems to run out Infinitely, and on what- 
ſoever {ide we look upon our ſelves, we ſhall 
have occalion to be humbled ; we ought to 
faſten our ſelves to ſome particular thought, 
that we may derive the more advantage 
from the knowledge of our ſelves. The 
Ladies need but one Conſideration to diſpoſe 
them to Humility z let them lay aſide the 


Reaſons for it, which are common to them 


with the Men, let them regard their own Sex 
more nearly. And fince they are Chriſtians, 
let them examine ſoberly the Simplicity and 
Obedience which our Religion requires of 
them ; let them be ſubjeft to their own Husbands 


J (ſays the Holy Spirit) as the Church is to Fejus 


Chriſt. See here their Rule and their true 


I Remedy againſt Vanity ; I aſſure my ſelf there 
q isnot one of them ſo proud, who would not 


become leſs Obſtinate, and leſs Rebellions, 
provided they would bur conſider well with 
what authority Jeſus Chriſt governs his 
Church ; after what manner it is ſubje& to 
him; with what compliance it follows his 
M0 Di- 
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Direftion, and fulfils his Precepts, The 
Married Women will nor fail to be Humble, 
if they will behave themſelves to their Hus- 
bands, as the Church does to her Head 
Chriſt. There 1s nothing liable to Reproach 
in this compariſon. They are not Men who 
have made chis Law out of a Tyrannick Hu- 
mour z it is God himſelf who has preſcried 
it to retain them in their Duty, and to hin- 
der the effefts of their Inclinarion, which 
ſeems to carry them much towards Domi- 
nion, though in truth they are not deſtined 
but ro Obedience. 


I wil. finiſh this Diſconrſe with a Remark |} 


which will give Shame to the moit Vain Wo- 
men, if it will not make them Humble. 
\\ hen the Oracie decreed that the Golden 
Tripos which ſome Fiſhermen had pulPd up 
with their Nets out of the Sea ſhonld be given 
to the Wileſt Perſon, all thoſe of Greece were 
fo Modeſt, that they ſent it away from them, 
each one to another, Eut when the Oracle 
commanded a Golden Apple to be given to 
the Faireſt ; the Three Goddeſſes were not 
indeed ſo Modeſt. They all Three pleaded 
for it before the Judge, and each one ſtrove 
to be preferred before the others. Three 
Women diſputed fpr the Advantage in Beav- 
ty, and the Seven Wiſe Men ſtrove each of 
them to refuſe and put off the Reward of 
their Wiſdom. 


of 
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Of the truly happy Solitude, and the Repoſe 
4 of the Mind. a 


FTER we have ſhewn what the Ladies 
ought to be in their Carriage towards 
others, it is neceſſary and fitting to ſhew alſo 
what each one ſhould be to her felf. It were 
but little Advantage to them to know all that 
which is requiſite to render their Converſati- 
on agreeable, if they know not what is ſo like- 
wiſe to the making their Lives happy. Alſo 
one may ſay to them concerning this Matter, 
that which a great Man wrote to the Empe- 
ror Conſtantine, That the two moſt deſirable 
good things in the World are Reputation and 
Conſcience : Since, to ſpeak the Truth, the 
two principal Miſchiefs that diſturbour Lives 
are Infamy without, and Remorſes and Re- 
grettings within. Our Conſcience depends 
entirely upon our ſelves, Reputation does not 
depend ſo much on us. The former is foun- 
ded upon Innocency and Vertue, the latter 
yery often upon Chance. Reputation renders 
vs happy with others; a good Conſcience 
makes us happy in our ſelves; our Honour 
depends upon the Belief that others have of 
us,our Repoſe depends vfſon the Opinion that 
we bave of our felves. 
It may be eaſily judg'd from hence how im- 
portant it is tohaye a good Conſcience ; ſince 
T 4 tis 
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"tis that which gives or which takes away onr 
Contentment ; and when we have the beſt Re, 
= that can de in the World, one ſingle 
emorſe can render us unhappy, and take 
away all the Tranquility of the Soul. So that 
the Quiet of the Mind depends upan the Pu- 
rity of the Conſcience : And to have the Soul 
calm, there is nothing better than to keep it 
innocent. . Certainly then there is great Rea- 
ſon to take care of this; when our Felicity 
depends upon our ſelves, there is no one that 
may not render himſelf content : We are un- 
der a mighty Obligation to live innocently 
when our Happineſs is faſtened to our Liber- 
ty, and it is in our own Power to lead a Life 
in_Tranquility or in Trouble. What is there 
more necefſary to the Ladies, than this Ad- 
monition > Qr what Part in all Morality can 
be more important to them ? 

BU T that we may yet more clearly de- 
monſtrate what it is that can preſerve or can 
trouble their Tranquility. It ſeems to me, 
that as it 1s very difficult to enjoy a good 
Health long in the midſt of Contagion, ſa it is 
as difficvlt to maintain a ſteady Repoſe amidſt 
the Noiſe and Diſtrattions af Company. It 
is almoſt impoſſible to find Tranquility in a 
Throng : As we ſhall very rarely ſee that Fruit 
bang till *ris ripe which grows by the ſide of a 
Way, becauſe thoſe that pals are often ga- 

heringit, and even rearing the Branches of 
the Tree it ſelf; ſo "tis very dithcult for a ry 
- on 
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fon to ſee a good Succeſs to his Deſigns, tho? 
they be never ſo good when he mingles him- 
ſelf with the Multitude, becauſe there are ma- 
ny Temptations that folicite, and Objets 
that corrupt us in that Condition. Wez may 
conceive brave things ſometimes, but can pro- 
duce nothing, they are but abortive things : 
The beſt Relolutions abide without Effet,and 
very often are they ſtifled 1n their Birth, They 
who have been at a Sermon go ſoon after to a 
Playz they whoare Angels in the Morning, 
are Devils at Night. We have great Diffcul. 
ty there tobe a long time vertuous or content; 
there are a thouſand Rencounters that cither 
trouble or corrupt us. 
{ I grant, that even in Solitude it ſelf there 
is alſo ſome Danger : And that as, whether 
1 we will or no,Evil Objects may preſent them- 
ſelves to our Eyes in Converſation and Com- 
ey, ſo alſo evil Thoughts may dart into 
our Minds when we are alone : I grant alſo, 
| that when we ſhun the World we ſometimes 
{ carry our Paſſions along with us. Yet it muſt 
1 be confeſt, that after all, the Danger is not 
ſo great in Solitude, that evil Thoughts are 
not ſo frequent there nor ſo miſchievous; they 
do not live there, they are at the moſt but 
born. There may be ſome ſudden Flaſhes of 
Vanity ſometimes, but they are ſuch as ap- 
pear and diſappear in the ſame Moment. And 
when any ſuch thing comes with ſome Impor- 
tunity into the Mind, it muſt be own'd that 
we 
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we can more eaſily defend ovr ſelves from it in 
Solitude, than wheu we are mingled with the 
Throng of the World. The PourtraiCtures 
of our Enemies cannot do us ſo much Harm as 
our Enemies themſelves. The World can af. 
ſanlt us there, but with the Images of things, 
but it preſents us with the Objefts them- 
ſelves in Company. The Sun in a Picture can- 
not heat us ſo much as that in the Heavens, 


We do not at all fear the Venom of Serpents, } 


nor the Edge of a Sword which we ſee in a 
Pifture. It is more ealie to defend our ſelves 
from an Evil which is only in the Imaginati- 
on than from that which is true: And there is 
not ſo much danger of ſuffering Shipwrack by 


Tooking upon a painted Storm, as if we were | 


in one floating upon the Ocean it ſelf. 

Thns you may ſee there is much the leaſt 
Danger in Solirnde : You may ſee it has leſs 
Danger in it either of corrupting us with th 
Objects that pleaſe, or of vexing us with thoſe 


thar donot. For ſuppoling that the moſt ver- | 
toons Perſons, and ſuch as are ſteadily reſol- | 


ved to b= good, are able to preſerve the Purity 
of their Conſcience in the Croud of Company: 
Yet they ſhall find no ſmall Difficulty in pre- 
ſerving thier Minds calm and compoſed : If 
they do not receive Contagion, they ſhall ſuf- 
fer Perſecution;we cannot come off with V iCto- 
Ty withont a great deal of Labour and Toll, 
and if we avoid the ſuffering Shipwrack upon 
this Sea, at leaſt we cannot hinder bur that 
we 
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we ſhall be toſt with a Tempeſt. How much 
Iaconvenience mult be endured in ſome Con- 
verſations | How much Patience do we need to 
have,thar we may bear the Diſcourſe of ſome 
ignorant and impertinent People! Montaigne 
ſeems to me to have ſaid with good Reaſon, 
that if he were put to his Choice whether he 
would be always alone, or would never be fo, 
he ſhould much rather reſolve to live always 
in Solitude than to live always in Company : 
Becauſe this is a leſs Evil to renounce the Con- 
verſation of a few worthy Perſons, than to be 
inceſſantly interrupted and diſturbed with 
that of the Fooliſh and Vicious, 

However that be, it were not amiſs to call 
Solitude a Paradiſe, ſince it has Repoſe, it 
has Pleaſure, we may have there very charm- 
ing Vigons, we may there quietly entertain 
our ſelves, and after a faſhion enjoy God too. 


Yet nevertheleſs, let none miſtake me in this 


Matter : It is not my Purpoſe to commend all 
ſorts of Solitude. There is great Difference 
in ſolitary Perſons, ſome are barbarous and 
ſome contemplative, There is a Solitude 
which is choſen out of a Hatred to Company, 
and this is brutal : There is another which 
ſeeks the Repoſe of the Soul, and that is 
Divine. I praiſe only this latter, becauſe it 
contributes much to the Tranquility of the 
Spirit. 

BESIDES, I freely own, that "tis to no 
purpoſe to ſeparate our ſelyes from the Com- 
panics 
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panies of the World, unleſs we alſo ſeparate 
from our Paſſions : That we put our ſelves in 
vain into the moſt retired Deſerts,if even there 
Deſire and Fear trouble the Soul : And we are 
not in the true Solitude, how far ſoever we 
are ſeparate from Noiſe, if a Throng of evil 
Thoughts does interrupt us there. It isnor 
then, enough to the Ladies to be altogether 
Yone for the enjoying that true Solitude which 
I commend. For the having their Spirit com- 
poſed there can be no :better means than i 
render themſelves Miſtreſſes of their AﬀeQi- 
ons, inſtead of being enſlav*d to them. With. 
out this, they may indeed avoid Company, 
but they will not avoid Diſquiet : And, let 
them think of it what they will, they cannot 
poſſibly have at the ſame time a Mind calm 
and paſſionate : Nevertheleſs, it is a ſhame to 
ſee how few there are that uſe the true means 
to live in Tranquility : There is nothing in 
the World more deſired nor leſs ſought after 
than this ; all the World wiſhes to be at reſt, 
but there are hardly any that take the right 
Conrſe to obtain ir. 

Alas! How many are there that diſtorb the 
Chearfulneſs of their own Minds ? Who med- 
dle with thoſe things that'donot at all concern 
them : Who employ their Will in many Ren- 
counters, where they ought only to employ 
their Judgment : Who are prodigal of their 
Deſires of their Care, and of their Pity. Yet 
I do not mean herein, that we ſhould be with- 
out 
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out a Sence of things, to the end we might be 
free from Inquietude : To enjoy Repoſe it is 
not neceſſary that we be without Aftion, but 
only without Paſſion; there is a great deal of 
Difference between Tranquility and Idleneſs. 
Alſo,l deſire not that to be without Care they 
ſhould be deſtitute of Charity : I do not at all 
approve of that Tranquility which comes 
from a want of Religion or Reaſon. 

There are Extreams in this matter which I 
hold to be vicious : it were but a ſhameful Re- 
poſe, or a guilty one, that for which we muſt 
be cruel or ſtupid. There are not indeed but 
too many, as we have ſaid elſewhere to whom 
Ignorance is of ſome Advantage : And who 
would have leſs Quiet in their Mind, if they 
had more Knowledge there. If the lowelt as 
well as the higheſt Region of the Air be free 
from Tempeſts, and they form themſelves on- 

t ly in the middle Region ; after the ſame man- 
ner it ſeems to me that they are the middle 
ſort of Wits who have much Difficulty to be 

1 compoſed and calm :The great ones are above 

I this Diſcompoſure of Mind, the ſmall ones 

are below it : And, as we have ſaid, the one 
ſort are ignorantof what the ether ſurmount. 

But to ſay the Truth, whatever ſort of Wir 

ſome have, they only employ it to hurt them- 
ſelves : They are not ſubtle but to be the more 

unhappy : And if we conſider well their Im- 

prudence, we muſt ſay, they have no Wit 
nor Iavention but for the troubling of their 
own 
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own Quiet : If they poſleſs any good, they do 
not let their Minds reſt upon it; if any Il 
- happens to them, they then employ all their 
Atrention to conlider their Miſery : They ſtay 
upen Misfortunes, and let Felicity eſcape 
them. 

Pauſanias ſaid very juſtly, that there is no- 
thing which can do the Ladies more Miſchief 
than Deſire and Fear z and as they are natu. 
rally more capable of theſe two Paſſions than 
of any other, ſo there are none that diſquiet 
them more, or that more often trouble the 
Tranquility of their Minds. And to mention 
the more ordinary Cauſe of their Unquietneſs: 
It is, that they hardly ever regard that which 
is good in their Condition, but only that which 
it has of evil: On the contrary, they do not 
obſerve or conſider the Fortunes of others on 
that ſide where they are inconvenient, but on- 
ly on that where they are happy. They do # 
not ſee their own good things, nor the evil 
ones of others, How much does this Error 
torment the Spirits of a great many ! They 
who abide at a diſtance from the Multitude 
of the World, are wiſhing they might live 
amidſt the Crowds that attend a Court: On 
the contrary, the Ladies of the Court are 
aweary of this, and think there is no fort of 
Life ſo happy as that in the Country. This 
uneaſie Deſire does ſometimes abaſe theWitſhes, 
as well as ſometimes elevate them: They who 
are in a mean Fortune, wiſh for the Pomp of 

Princeſles ; 
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Princeſſesz and theſe on the contrary, would 
have the Repoſe and the Tranquility of Pes- 
ſants. This Woman complains for that ker 
Beauty makes her troubled with Importuni- 
ties; the other for that her Homelineſs ex- 

es her to Contempt. They accuſe cither 
Fortune or Nature. Thus it is, that through 
a vain Delire of the Good which isin the Con» 
dition of others, they do not think at all of 
that which is in their own. It is thus they 
are Enemies totheir own Repoſe. And if they 
would but employ as much Care to ſeek the 
true Tranquility as they do to ſur it ; the 
Life of many would be as much contented, ay 
it is now troubled and unhappy. 


Of the Contempt and the Fear of Death. 


HERE are but very few Perſons that 
finiſh their Lives before they die : There 
arc but few of the Ladies that can truly ſay, 
as the Queen of Carthage when ſhe was dying, 
I have liv'd enough, I am not unwilling to 


. Cie, my Deſigns are finiſht with my Days. We 


trouble our Life with Fear of Death, or our 
Death with a Deſirc to live, We do not go 
to the Grave, bur are dragg'd thither z we do 
not go out of this World but are driven out 
of it : Weare often guilty either of Raſhneſs 
in the Contempr of Death, or of Cowardice 
an the Fear of it. There 
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There are not very many that know how to 
preſerve a juſt Meaſure in this matter, Some 
Ladies there be that too much deſpiſe Death, 
and ſome do not deſpiſe it enough z ſome love 
Life too much,and ſome do not love it enough, 
It 15 on this Occaſion that we may moſt plainly 
ſee] who are the wiſe Women and who are 
not ſo: Ir is here that all tke Difficulty, and 
all the Glory of Philoſophy lies ; every where 
elſe we may at a Part, but in this Caſe we 
muſt needs be real and without Diſſimulation. 
That we may the better find out what 15 amiſs 
in the ſeeking of Death or the ſhunning oft, 
I ſhall at preſent make appear, for what Rea- 
fons Death is thought worthy of Fear, and 
then why ir is worthy only of Contempt. 

W HAT Ground can there be to deſire 
Death, is it not enough to be contented to 
endure its Since Life is good, can Death be 
any thing but an Evil? If Life were a thing 
of very ſmall Importance, God would not 
eſteem it ſo worthy a Sacrifice to lay this down 
for his ſake in Martyrdom : If Death were of 
more value than Life, there would be ſome 
reaſon to recompence rather than to puniſh 
Murderers. It is not given to us to be loſt 
but to be preſerved; we ought to deſire the 
Continuance of ir, and to fear the End. If 
Evil be the Object of Fear, we have Ground 
to apprehend Death, ſiace it does not only de- 
prive us of a great Good, but of that which 


is the Fonndation of all others. Beſides, - 
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all the World does own that there is need 
of Courage to prepare one's ſelf to die, ir 
muſt alſo be ſaid that Death is worthy of our 
Fear : For otherwiſe it could not be ſaid to be 
an Objeft of Reſolution and Strength of 
Mind ; we are neither couragious nor hardy, 
to diſpoſe our ſelves or to come to a Reſolu- 
tion to take our Pleaſure. 

Laſtly, there is ſo natural a Marriage be- 
tween theſe two Parts of us, the Soul and Bo- 
dy, by the Union of which we live, that when 
they are ſeparate they retain ſtill a Deſire of 
being reunited : The Soul that is in Paradiſe 
has ſtill an Inclination to return to the Body 
which it has formerly animated : And in wait- 
ing for this Return, the preſent Glory it en- 
joys ſeems to have ſomething of ImperfeQtion. 
Ia truth, this natural Alliance is ſo ſtrait that 
the Saints themſelves have found their Deſires 
divided between Grace and Nature ; while the 
Love of Heaven has made them wiſh for the 
Union of the Soul with God z and the Love 
of Life has forced them to dread the Separati- 
on of Soul and Body. 

YOU ſee here for what reaſon we may 
fear Death,let us now ſee upon what Accounts 
It may be deſpiſed. And why ſhould we migh- 
tily dread the End of this Life, if we believe 
that there is another,and that ſo happy a Life 
that will ſucceed it? And eſpecially, ſfincetoceaſe 
to live in this World is to ceaſe being unhap- 
Py, It is to break our Chains, to be delivered 

V our 
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out of Priſon. For js it not true that Death 
gives Liberty to the Soul, when it ſeparates 
it from the dull Body, and when it ſets the 
Soul free from the Maladies that infed it, 
during its being clogg'd with that > While 
this Life continues, the Soul is but in a Capti- 
vity, which is not only troubleſome to it, but 
alſo ſhameful. It muſt needs be from the Mat- 
ter it is united to, troubled with ſeveral ye- 
ry diſparaging Paſſions: It muſt tremble in 
Fear, and be inflam'd in Deſire; it muſt be 
ſubjeC in ſome meaſure to the Injuries of the 
Elements, and to the moſt malignant Influ. 
ences of the Stars. It muſt needs partake in 
the Inconveniences of the inferiour Part, be- 
cauſe of this troubleſome Union g and it muſt 
be with the Body, as a Woman with a bad 
Husband, whoſe Imperfeftions and Faults ſhe 
is bound to endure. 

Let us proceed yet further : Although Death 
may ſeem to be full of Darkneſs, yet in Truth 
itreſtores light to uszin ſhutting theEyes of our 
bodies it takes away theBand that covers thoſe 
of the Soul; which is not able to know any 
thing clearly in this Life, which is often de- 
ceived by the Report of the Senſes ; which in 
the preſent State is not able to judge of Sub- 
ſtances under the Vail of Accidents: Which 
ſees but darkly here the bleſſed Objefts of its 
future Hopes : And which can have but a falſe 
Image of it ſelf, and cannot ſee it ſelf but in 


a forreign Figure. It reſembles herein _ 
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what the /o of the Poets, who being changed 
into a Cow, look'd her ſelf,in vain in the Foun- 
tains to ſee her Beauty ; for ſhe ſaw not her 
ſelf any more under the Form of a Maid, but 
only under the Skin of a Beaſt. 

BUT all this which has been ſaid is little : 
The Philoſophy of Chriſtians goes much fur- 
ther in this matter than that of Idolaters. As 
that has more of Light than this, ſo it has 
more of Courage. And as it has the better 
Promiſes, ſo it has the ſtronger Hopes. And, 
not to diſſemble, the Fear of Death often 
comes from a very ill Cauſe, it comes from a 
Forgetfulneſs of Immortality. It comes either 
F | from Incredulity or from Ignorance. How 
: comes it to paſs that they who believe Heaven 
Ie 
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to be full of Delights, do yet fear to go thi- 

ther? It muſt needs be in this caſe, that we 
h know not how to compare the evils of this Life 
rt with the good things of the other : We want 
i I for this purpoſe either Memory or Faith. 
c After all, to what end ſerves this mighty 
IF Fear of Death bur to haſten Death it ſelf 
vy I Moſt it not be own'd, that *tis more natural 
than either reaſonable or uſeful, and that it 
b. makes us rather to fall into the Evil it ſelf than 
"Ftoavoid ir. As Hope gives us ſome feeling of 
the Good before it arrives, ſo Fear afflifts ns 
i with the Evil before that ſtrikes us it ſelf ; the 
" Jone contents and pleaſes us with the Image of 
Good, the other perſecutes us with that of 
Evil: Theſ: two Paſſions abuſe us diverſely, 
__ Fear 
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Fear by its Threatnings,and Hope by Promiſes, 
Inſomuch, that in Proportion to our Hope of 
Life we have a Fear of Death; the Apprehen. 
ſion of Death comes not but from an exceſſive 
Love of Life. 

| How great a Diſorder is here! We fear every 
thing as if we were todie every Moment : We 
deſire every thing as if we were to live always: 
And,to ſhew the Source of this Error, in old 
Perſons it comes from Example,in young Per. 
sons from their Age: But ſince the old cannot 
live long,and the young maydie veryſoon, were 
it not of more Advantag> todiſpoſe our ſelves 
for Death as well as we can,by foreſeeing, and 
deſpiſing it,than by loving Life too well to de- 
fire to build for eternity upon a Foundation of 
Sand.Let us ſpeak freely ; is it not very true, 
that but very few Perſons do believe they ſhall 
dic of old Age? Are there any Perſons fo aged 
but that they believe they may live yet ano» 
ther Year? Who is ic that imagines he ſhall 
dic meerly by the Failing and Decay of Na- 
ture ? To finiſh our Life with the Bounds of 
Nature, to how long a time muſt we live ?1s 
there any determinate Time beyond which we 
do not hope togo? Not to lie, we ſhall never 

finiſh our Lives according to our own reckon- 
ing : Weexpect yet another Hour after that 
which diſappoints us and proves our laſt. See 
here to how great a Degree the Fear of Death 
abuſes us: Our Hopes endure as long, a time 
as our Fears;and as we always deſire to live ſo 
we always hope for it alſo, See 
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See ſtill another ſort of Error : There are 
ſome who declare that Death is not ſo terri- 
rible for it ſelf as becauſe of the Uncertainty 
of it : And that if they could be aſſured when 
it would come, they would rather go to meer 
it than fly from it ; and they would think of 
it inſtead of forgetting it. Certainly, this 
Reaſon ſeems to me a very weak one, for if 
there be nothing but this that tronbles them, 
might they not hinder their being ſurpriſed by 
the means of a due Preparation ? ſince we do 
not know where Death attends us, may not 
we attend that every where > Death does not 
ſuprize the Perſons diſpoſed and prepared for 
it ; it does not ſurpriſe them that expect it. 
We may by our Conſent to it, hinder it from 
being a violent thing ; and by our Foreſight 
we may hinder it from being ſudden, 

It is hereinthat we cannot excuſe many La- 
dies, who cannot endure that we ſhould ſpeak 
to them of Death : Who think that to forget 
it is todo much againſt the Fear of it : And 
whodonot hinder the Fear of it from poſſeſſing 
them by any other means than by abſtaining 
from the Thoughts of ir. They would even 
bluſh if they could but conſider, that herein 
they owe all their Reſolution to Forgetfulneſs : 
That this is not to have Courage, but to ſhut 
the Eyes that we may not be made to fear 
our Enemy by the Sight of him : And this is 
not to be more bold, but only to be more 
blind, and more ignorant. It were much 
Sl more 
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more to Advantage to employ our Meditati- 
ons upon it, to acquaint our ſelves with the 
Image of it in our Minds, to the end we. may 
deſpiſe the thing it ſelf when it comes. 

But what need is there to produce ſo many 
Reaſons to perſwade the Ladies to a Contempt 
of Death? Why can they not do that out of 
Vertue which many do meerly out of Paſſion ? 
If for a ſmall Diſguſt, if for the leaſt Deſire 
diſappointed, or a flight Misfortune, there 
have ſome been ſeen who have run to their 
Death : Why muſt they needs ſhun 1t upon 
good Occaſions where they ought to teſtifie 
that they have Courage and Conſtancy ? Cer. 
tainly, that we may not deny them the Praiſe 
which is their due, thoſe that have read but 
a little of Hiſtory, yet ſhall find it is full of the 
Reſolution of this Sex : Wha have had more 
Fear of Sin than of Death : Who have been 
willing rather to loſe their Life than their 
Honour or their Innocence : And who have 
very freely expoſed it, for their Parents, for 
their Husbands, for their Country, and for 
their Religion, 


Of the Conſcience of an excellent Woman. 


, A S the Juſtice of the Magiſtrates ſome- 

times ſends the Malef?&or to ſuffer the 
Puniſhment of his Crime at the Place where it 
Wag 
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was committed ; ſo likewiſe it is that in the 
Conſcience it ſelf the Sin is puniſht by the 
Laſhes of Remorle, as it is there that it was 
conceiv'd in Concupiſcence : In the ſame Place 
it finds its Puniſhment as well as Birth. Vice 
like the Viper tears the Entrails where it was 
conceiv'd. What Pains and Trouble do ſome 
Women undergo to commit Sin ! What Ad- 
dreſs and Skill ſoever they can have in the 
Caſe they bring forth in Sorrow as did the 
firſt Woman, This is the Curſe that follows 
all thoſe who give ear to the Devil, that they 
may bring to paſs their ill Deſigns. Let them 
uſe as much Subtilty as they can in the End 
their Cheats are cither diſcovered or unprofi- 
table. They remain caught in their own Net, 
as Aracne. was in hers. The Poets ſay, that 
Io being changed into a Cow,inſtead of hiding 
her ſelf when ſhe ran away, ſhe did nothing 
but mark her Name ſtill in the Ground with 
her own Hoof; the Cleft of which in the mid- 
dle ſhew'd the firſt Letter of her Name, and 
the right Part of her Hoof the ſecond : Cer- 
tainly, we may ſay that thoſe whom Wicked- 
neſs has turn'd into Beaſts, and who have loſt 
their Honour, as this young Woman had, 
they do nothing but publiſh this, and betray 
themſelves. 

But ſuppoſe their Subtlety were no leſs for- 
tunate than it is guilty. What Evils do they 
endure that they may ſucceed in their Enter- 


priſes > They are always in Alarm, they do 
V 4 like 
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like the S partan Boy, who had ſtole a Fox and 
hid him in his Breeches, where he fell to 
ſcratching againſt his Belly, and the Boy ſuf- 
fered him to tear out his Bowels, rather than 
produce him ard confeſs his Theft. If theſe 
Perſons can conceal their Trouble from others, 
yet they cannot hinder but it will torment 
them within ; if they can ſhun the Teſtimony 
of Men, they know not how to avoid that of 
their own Conſcience. Let them put on as 
good a Face as they can, yet they bluſh ſome- 
times when they are alone, when the Image 
of their Sin preſents it ſelf before them. They 
think every one ready to play them a Trick, 
to abuſe and diſcover them : They fly even at 
a donbtful Word or an equivocal Expreſſion, 
ſo dangerous an Interpreter is their Fear, 
Whar Pains do they take to clear themſelves 
of an Intreague ? They fear leſt a Gallant 
ſhould prare or change. If they are aſſured of 
his Diſcretion, they cannot be ſecure of his 
Conſtancy. If they have ſome Trouble to 
for bear the making of Confidentsto their De- 
ſigns, yet they have more in maintaining 
them. - They fcar that more will be given to 
corrupt the Fidelity of thoſe they truſt, than 
they employ to preſerve it : Knowing well 
that the Perſons who ſerve but for Intereſt, 
make no ſcruple of changing their Miſtreſs to 
increaſe their Wages. 

Obſerve Phedra, and what Deſigns ſhe had 
to make her ſelf 'heloy'd of Hyppolitme ; a 
waar 
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what Anxiety ſhe labour'd under; ſee how ſhe 
was toft between all ſorts of Paſſions together, 
not being able to ſucceed in that which ſhe 
had for her Son-in-law. She was tormented 
with Love, Deſire, Fear, Hope, Anger, Grief. 
Would one not have ſaid, to have ſeen her, 
that ſhe was inſpired by all the Furies ; tho” 
ſhelwas ated but by her own raging Thoughts? 
What Pains did the wretched Fanſta take to 
make her ſelf lov'd by her Son-in-law Criſp, 
and afterwards like Joſeph's Miſtreſs, to be 
reveng*don him, ſhe made him be condemned 
to Death by falſe Accuſations,and ſaw her ſelf 
alſo afrerwards condemn'd to die when Con- 
ftantine had diſcovered her Wickedneſs. How 
much Labour and Trouble then mult all others 
give themſelves who will reſemble theſe infa- 
mous Women. 

But ſuppoſe nevertheleſs that they do ſnc- 
ceed in their Deſigns, and tFat they commir 
their Sin without much Difficulty : Yet me- 
thinks it ſhonld be enongh to reſtrain them,to 
conſider what are the Remorſes and Regret- 
tings of thoſe that have tranſgreſt ? Their 
Conſcience is always troubled and diſordered, 
there is no more any Liberty in their Conver- 
ſation, they can be ſeen bnt at certain Times, 
they have not every Hour at command, a 
good Part of their Time muſt be ſpent in Af- 
ſignations or Letters. There is nothing bur 
Conſtraint in their Converſation, they muſe 
continually, and are as it were always melan- 
choly. 
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choly. This Woman is hindered by the Pre- 
ſence of her Husband or Father, the other is 
ſurpriſed by his coming. If it were that 1 
had no other Argument but this one againſt 
Wickedneſs, I ſhould think this one might 
ſuffice. At leaſt we ought to follow Innocence 
for the ſake of Liberty,and avoid Wickedneſs 
to avoid Fear, One cannot be in a good Hu- 
mour if ſhe has not a good Conſcience. A true 
Peace and Sin cannot dwell together g it is 
impoſlible to be vicious, and contented and 
ealie at the ſametime. 

OH, how happy are the Perſons that are 
innocent! How ſweet and mild is their Con- 
verſation ! How equal ! How free is it ! The 
Content and Satisfaftion which they have 
within, extends irs ſelf through all, it appears 
upon their Countenance: The Cheartulneſs 
which proceeds from Vertue, ſhews it ſelf in 
the Behaviour, and in the ſmalleſt Actions, It 
is like. the natural ſweet Smell of ſome Perſons 
Bodies which gives a Scent even to their Gar- 
meats,and communicates it ſelf to all that ap- 
proaches it. Plutarch ſays, that the good Smell 
of Antifthenes perfum'd and remain'd a good 
while upon his old Cloaths caſt off , while 
there weat from under the neweſt Cloaths of 
Anchiſes an inſupportable Stink. Unquietneſs 
is often covered under the Appearance of 
Grandeur z while a true Chearfulneſs reigns 
in the Souls of thoſe who preſerve Innocence, 
under a mortified Outſide. The guilty => 

when 
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when none purſueth, becauſe the horrid Image 
of cheir Sin preſents it ſelfto them every Hour. 
I know well enough, that the unfortunate 
may be diſturbed as well as the criminal, but 
'tis with a great deal of Difference ; Affliti- 
on does not trouble us after the ſame manner 
as Sin does. Fortune cannot touch us but on 
the Exteriour ; but Sin diſturbs us within by 
the means of Remorſe. Beſides, Miſery is 
not aſham'd to ſhew it ſelf, as Wickedneſs is; 
This latter cauſes Horror, the former Pity : 
And further,the Teſtimony of the Conſcience 
is a powerful Comforter to the Innocent, as it 
is a cruel Executioner to the vicious. In what- 
ever Darkneſſes of Affliftion we are found, 
God always makes ſome kindStars toappearin 
the ſad Night: There are always ſome Springs 
of freſh Waters running into this bitter Oce- 
an, Whatever Difficulty any have to preſerve 
their Innocence ; there are at leaſt inward 
Sweetneſſes which animate us in the middle of 
our Torments,and which encourage us againſt 
their Aſſaults and Threatnings. 
MOREOVER, as Innocence is the great- 
eſt of all Goods, the Ladies of Wit and Cou- 
rage have not ſpared even Life it felf to pre- 
ſerveit. Let us ſee what many have done to 
avoid Vice,and eſpecially to defend themſelves 
from thoſe who have aſlaulted their Chaſtity. 
When they had condemn'd Pelagia to be ſent 
to a Place of Infamy, as ſhe was led away,ſhe 
deſired them to give her time to take her belt 
| Apparel 
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Apparel with her, and ſaid ſhe ſhould be 
aſhamed to ſhew her ſelf undreſt. She was 
permitted to go to her Houſe, and being there 
dreſt as if it were for her Nuptials, and ha- 
ving taken with her even Garlands and Noſe- 
gaies : ** What ( ſaid ſhe ) muſt I ſuffer this 
« Body to be polluted after I have devoted it 
© to God?It may be pure in Pain, but it cannot 
« be ſo in guilty Pleaſure; It will be more fo 
« under the Hands of an Executioner, than 
& in thoſe of the infamous Wretches who de- 
*re me. It 1s true, that I have ſome Fear to 
« die, but I have much more Horrovr at the 
« violating of my Chaſtity : I have more Hor- 
& rour at breaking my ſolemn Vows to God, 
© than at Martyrdem ; and hadrather be with- 
&« out Life than without Fidelity. In my Caſe 
* they are my Executioners who hinder me 
«© from dying, And in ſuch an Extremity, it 
© were not to do me Violence to put me to 
&« Death, but it is rather ſo to make me live. 
« My Hands I hope will not be guilty if they 
©« reſcue me 4 and ſince I ſee no Poſſibility of 
« a ſafe Retreat in this World, for the avoid- 
« ing of their infamous Attempt : It ought not 
« to be wonder'd if I paſs into the other to 
« ſecure my ſelf from their Purſuits. This 1 
& hope is not ſo much a Murder as a Flight : 
*1lrt is only to undergo a ſmall Loſs for the 
* avoiding of a great one ; God I hope will 
* not condemn me for ſeeking ſuch a Reme- 
© dy: And if this Aftion has ſomething cul- 
* pable 
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&« pable in it, that the Deſign for which jt is 
© committed will take away the Offence of it. 

After ſhe had pronounced theſe Words, ſhe 
threw her ſelf down from the Top of the 
Houſe, and gave them no leſs Aſtoniſhment 
than Anger and Vexation, who waited for 
her Return, that they might ſatisfie upon her 
their filthy Deſires. The Judges enrag'd at 
her Reſolution, cauſed her Siſters and Mother 
to be ſought for, that they might be condemn- 
ed to the ſame Puniſhment. But they being 
advertiſed of it, took each other by the Hand 
as if they were going to dance, and fled to 
the Bank of the River, where they were ſeen 
to throw themſelves in all together, after that 
their Mother wholed them, and hadencouraged 
thew to this bold Action, had plung'd her ſelf 
into it in the firſt place. I know well enough 
that Self-murder is guilty and forbidden, and 
that weare not allow'd to commit one Sin that 
we may avoid another : But there are ſome 
great Perſons who hold that this particular 
Caſe did diſpence with what theſe Women 
did. Be that as it will, at leaſt we may learn 
from hence ( and that is all the uſe I intend 
here to make of this Inſtance ) what the Love 
of Chaſtity has heretofore made ſome excel- 
Icat Women undertake. 

Further : It is among the Rank of ſuch that 
we muſt put Sophronia, whom St. Auguſt ine 
eſteem'd ſo much, and whom he made no Dit- 
ficulty to place among the Number of the 
Martyrs. 
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Martyrs. Maxentizs being fallen in love with 
this Lady, ſhe complain'd of it to her Hus- 
band, who did not dare to loſe the Favour of 
a PrefeCt of Rome,and fear'd more to loſe his 
Office than his Wife. He diſſembled the mat- 
ter like another Mecenas: And when at a cer- 
tain time Sophronja ſaw her ſelf importuned by 
Maxentins, and ſaw no Remedy for her Mis- 
fortune, ſhe begg'd of him to give her 
ſome time to dreſs her ſelf well enough for 
him : But inſtead of putting on other Orna- 
ments, ſhe took a Sword and kilPd her ſelf. 
See how St. Auguſtine commends her,and: how 
much he prefers this Lady before the Lucretia 
of the Romans,who killPd her felf after ſhe had 
been forced. Sophronia kill'd her ſelf by a par- 
ticular Inſpiration, and Lucretia by Deſpair, 
But what need is there to name any more La- 
dies on this Head of Diſcourſe : Since we muſt 
account among them all thoſe who have en- 
dured Death for the Preſervation of their In. 
nocence or their Religion. Let us ſee among 
the Heathens themſelves what Sentiments 
they had concerning the Vertue ofthe Ladies, 
and how much they abhorred thoſe that were 
vicious. Why is it that they ſo much eſteem- 
ed their religious or devoted Women, if not 
for their Virtue? Did not God himſelf re- 
compence a chaſte Virginity among the Hea- 
thens, even to the giving a Faculty of prophe- 
cying to the Syb;l/s? The Gentiles (faith St. e- 
70m ) have ſo much eſteemed the Purity of the 
Ladies, 
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Ladies, that they placed one Virgin, but not 
one Woman among the Stars, 

Obſerve how the Roman Veſtals were puniſh- 
ed and honoured. We may ſee in them what 
the Ancients thought of the Vice or Vertue of 
the Women. Though Arremiſa died fighting 
againſt the Lacedemonians, yet did they ſet up 
her Statues, and paid her no leſs Honour than 
if ſhe had been on their Side. When they 
preſented ſome young Ladies to Cyrus among 
whom was Aſpaſia, the others being diſpoſed 
if they could to give him Love, Aſpaſia ſtood 
with her Eyes caſt down to the Ground, and 
a Countenance that was ſerious. Cyrus ap- 
proaching to careſs her and uncover her Bo- 
ſom, ſhe lift up her Hand and was abort to 
ſtrike him, Which Modeſty and Reſervedneſs 
of hers ſo raviſht that great Prince, that he 
left all the others,and had nolove but for her. 

BUT itInnocence has had ſo great Charms 
among the Infidels themſelves, what Power 
ovght it to have among us? Are not Chriſti- 
ans more obliged to hate Vice than the Hea- 
thens ? Is It not in our times as well as theirs, 
that a Woman addiCted to Vice cannot be 
named an excellent Wowan. The Fear of 
Vice among us is founded upon other Threat- 
nings than that among the Heathens, who 
heard no Talk of Puniſhments but among the 
Poets,and had nothing to awe them but Ficti- 
ons and Fables. They placed a Dido in the 
Elyſian Fields;as if after her An 
an 
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and her Deſpair,there was any Juſtice in put* 
ting her into a Plzce of Pleaſure. 

But let us ſee thoſe who have had better 
Opinions : Let us be aſhamed to be guided by 
the blind, and to learn ' from Heathens the 
Eſteem that we ovght to have of Vertue. Do 
we not read in Cicero that a Man has nothing 
tofear but Sin? And in Plutarch, that *tis on- 
ly Sin that can render a Perſon unhappy We 
have quite other Reaſons to be afraid of it, 
" The Felicity which it will make us loſe, and 
the Torment it will throw us into are of ano- 
ther Importance than thoſe of the Gentiles : 
who propoſed to themſelves at moſt but theſe 
three Reaſons for the preſerving of their 1n- 
nocence, the Repoſe of the Soul, their Repu- 
tation in the World,and corpcral Puniſhments, 

We conſider Sin at another Proſpect of it; 
after we have lookt upon it as an Enemy to 
God, we ſee it follow'd with eternal Pains. 
we have bothFear andLove that contribute to 
the Preſervation of our Vertue. Theſe are 
another and more forcible ſort of Thoughts 
than thoſe of the Heathens. There is no 
doubt then but the Chriſtian Ladies would 
have more care of their Interiour, if they 
would enquire as they oughr, what a time- 
rous Mind, they muſt have after they have ſin- 
ned : They might conſider what a dangerous 
Wound Sin gives to their Son! : The fatal 
Eclipſe it gives to the Light of Grace : That 
mortal Priyation which defaces the __ - 
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God in the Mind ; and that ir ftrikes us out of the 
Number of the Elect. 

Bur if any ſhould be diſpoſed ro find fault with me, 
for that I carry the Diſcourſe ſo far into the'Principles 
of our Religion, while I endeavour to poſſeſs the La» 
dies with a juſt Abhorrence of Sin; Ideſfire them only 
to conſider what ought to be reckon'd the principal 
_ towards the forming of an excellent Man 
or Woman. Certainly,Religion is that which, above 
all things, ought ro be raught them both, and that 
not only among Chriſtians, bur even among the Hea- 
thens themſelves.As all rheWorld will own that Mo- 
ral Verrue is neceflary to an excellent Woman, ir 
muſt be acknowledged by conſequence, that ſhe ought 
to rake care of her Conſcience in loving Vertue and 
fearing Vice. Some may have ſeveral of the Quali» 
ties of an excellent Woman, bur there is no one can 
ever be tate S without being devour. She 
cannot merit this Character as I have faid in the firſt 
Diſcourſe of this Part, without having the Moral Ver- 
rues : And Juſtice, which is a chief one among the 
Moral Verrues cannot ſubfift withour wm 
yuppole rhen,thar others in treating of rhele Matters 
have contented themſelves to (peak of the Behaviour, 
and of what concerns the Exterior : I chuſe rather ro 
(peak of rhoſe things which concern the Conſcience. I 
have [aid enough 1n thisBook for the regulating of the 
Exteriour, and could nor farisfe my ſelf ro conclude 
withour laying ſomething of theConſcience of anexcel- 
lent Woman.Suppoſle ochers have ſpoken only of a gen- 
teel Behaviour rowards the forming of ſuch a Perton : 
Yer I cannot chuſe bur believe che Ladies ought to 
{tudy and purſue Verrue, and that they ſhould prefer 
the Care of the Mind before that of the Face. I have 
always beliey'd rhat they ought to labour more in 
forming the interiour, than the Countenance : Thar if 
they have have a good Meaſure of acquired Know- 
ledge, ir would render the _—_ of Naracein = 
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the more certain, and they would not fail to have 
commonly the Qualities which Civility requires as 
neceſlary ro render themlelves agreeable in all Com. 
panies. As Narure in her Works propoſes the Pro. 
duQion of Subſtances firlt, and then of Accident, ; 
So in Art, the Inſtruction which is moſt ſolid and ne. 
ceflary ought to be firſt underraken before that which 
ſerves bur to Decency, and is of leſs Advantage, 
And, as a Painter would nor ſucceed well at all if 
drawing the Picturs of Perſons he ſhould neglect the 
Reſemblance, and labour more abour the deſcribing 
of the Cloaths : So I believe I ſhould have found but 
a bad Acceprance of my Endeavour in the World, in 
this Deſign of drawing the Picture of an excellent 
Woman, if I ſhould only have deſcribed here her 
Exreriour Ornaments, withour repreſenting her na- 
rural Features, and the true Charms wherein her 
Beaury does conſiſt; I love Civiliry, I alrogether ap- 
prove of a due Care of the Exteriour,l eſteem Agree. 
ableneſs. Bur that one may be truly an excellent 
Woman all that is not enough, I muſt declare it is 
neceſſary that ſhe ought eſpecially ro rake pains in the 
Conduct of rhe Wir, and of the Conſcience. She 
muſt afrer Knowledge , in the firſt place ſerrled in 
the Underſtanding, next put Verrue in the Will ;and 
laſtly, Civility in the Behaviour, 


Of Chriſtian Vertue, and that this is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the compleating of an excellent Wo 
man among Chriſtians. 


f HERE cannot be a greater Injury done to the 

Chriſtian Verrues, than to repreſent the PraQtice 
of them impoſlible : This, however, is the Arrifice of 
the Liberrines, who to hinder the Ladies from ad- 
gicting thomſelyes to theſe, tell them they are full of 
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Thorns, thar they conrradid alrogerher the Delicacy 
of their Humour, and the Chearfulneſs which is ne- 
zfary in Converſation.Burt when they have deſcribed 
deſe ſo auſtere and troubleſome,they donoleſs Harm 
wthe Ladies if this diverrs them from rhoſe Verrues, 
tan they did to the 1/7aelites,who by bringing an ill 

port of rhe Land, hinder'd them from going to take 
hollefion of Canaan. As they (aid ro them that the 
ſountry devoured the Inhabirants, and that ir was 
iLand of monſtrous Giants ; So theſe tell that Ver- 
te has nothing bur Difficulry,and char it takes away 
il Courage and bleneſs. Bur in like manner 
sthis People, curious ro know the Truth by Expe- 
mace, ſenr Men on purpoſe to ſee if that Land 
ns ſo bad as repreſented, and by this means came 
pknow the contrary, having a Specimen of the rich 
Fits of ir brought them : We may ſay as much for 
ſtriſtian Verrue : For if ir were examined wirhour 
kſion, how much good this cauſes in the Soul, it 
wuld be found that rhey who decty ir are either 
te ignorant or the Libetrines, and that ir is as ſweet 
they deſcribe ic harſhand inacceſſible ; 

Let us confider the Life and the Actioris of ſottie 
we illuſtrious Lady, that we may ſee whether Chri- 
tan Verrue has hinder'd the pleating of worthy Pers 
bas, and if, to be devour, it has been the leſs civil 
nor. Bur that we may not produce a Perſon who 

mean, either in Birth or Merit: Lerus caſt our 
yes upon the Princeſs Clara Bugenia Iſabella, Infar- 
of Spain : To ſee whether or _— and Recres 
tion may not meer togerber : To ſee, 1 ſay,wherher 
vodneſs and Civility are incompatible or nor. 
had lookt upon the Piety of her Courr, ſaid the 
linal Bentivog/io, withour doubt we ſhould have 
kken her Palace for a Monaſtery, but on the ortier 
and, if one did conſider the Pomp and the Greatneſs 
it, there is not a Perſon bur would declare it ts 
re beeri the moſt pleaſant; and moſt magnificent 
X > Court 
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Courr in the World. Ir was a Court religious 


and delightful borh rogerher. Thhough rhis wiſe 
Princeſs gave all rhe Time which was due to the Ex. 
erciſe of Chriſtian Verrue, yet ſhe did nor refrain from 
employing certain Hours in her Recreation.She went 
ofren enough ro rhe Chace, and ſometimes gave her 
ſelf rhe Trouble ro fly a Hawk. Sh2 was not an Ene- 
my to innocent Recreations, bur alſo ſhe did nor dil. 
parage them by an extravagant Equipage. She was 
not to be ſeen like a Cavalier beſer wich Plumes, nor 
antickly dreſt as the Nymphs were feign'd ro be She 
did nor diſguiſe her ſelf ro be merry ; as ſhe was de- 
vout without Auſteriry, ſo ſhe was chearful without 
Inſolence. She did nor divert her felf with giddy Le- 
vity ; bur Modeſty was inſeparable from all her Ati. 
ons. And, as fhe never rhoughr there were any Sports 
or Paltimes where it was allowable for an excellent 
Woman to play rhe fool, and the extravagant : $ 
ſhe had nor the Spirit of a Coquerre ; ſhe had a Mind 
ſolid withour being dult,-and ſubtle without Levi, 

This Inftance methinks is forcible in all ſorts ofCir- 
cumſtances. This was a Princeſs that lived not 
far from us in the Diſtance of Place,nor in the Space 
of Time berween her Days and ours. Let her Life 
be well obſerv'd, and it will be ſeen, that chey would 
beexceedingly in the wrong who ſhould be aſhamed 
of Chriftian Verrue. Ir will appear that to be in Fa 
vour with God,we need nor abandon always the Fa- 
vour of Men : That ir is not impofiible to bring into 
an Agreement Devotion and Chearfulneſs, Modelly 
andGentlenels, Innocence andPlealure,Agreeablenel; 
and Vertue. Ir is in this one Inſtance thar all of her 
Sex may ſee this,thar if moral Verrue be abſolutely ne- 
reffary to an excellent Woman, the Chriſtian Vere 
is much more fo: And that this gives notonly Luſtre, 
bur alſo Faciliry to the other. And in truth, whatis 
there that can be fad or troubleſome which the Chri- 
{tian Vertue adds to the Moral ? Whatever any may 
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fay,this does nor make it wander,bur guides iraright; 
ir does not hinder the other, bur helps it diſcharge its 
Duries ; ir does not make that more cowardly and 
weak, bur more bold : It augments both rhe Courage 
and Force of ir. 

AS ſoon as the Moral Vertue becomes Chriſtian, 
iris render'd more noble by this Adoprion, more pure 
and clean by this Bapriſm, and more fruirful by this 
ſacred Marriage. The Union of Chriſtian Vertue is 
of no leſs Advantage ro the Moral, than thar of the 
reaſonable Soul ro the rwo other marertal ones thar 
are in us, I have made this Compariſon in the firſt 
Diſcourſe ; bur ir is too apt and roo nſeful ro be paſt 
over withour ſome further exrending it in this Place, 
where we may fitly give it more Light, :There isa 
great deal of Reſemblance berween the Alliance of 
theſe two Verrues, and that of rhe Soul and Body: 
Bur I ſhall rouch only the principal Points of ir.As af- 
ter the Soul is infuſed, they are wont to attribute, 
even the ſenſible Effects ro a ſpiritual Cauſe : So af- 
ter that the Chriſtian Vertue 1s joyn'd to the Moral, 
the Actions which were bur Humane become Divine 
by reaſon of their new Principle. The Vertue then 
takes its Birth from a more noble Bud : And as the 
Actions of the ſenfirive Soul are artribured to the rea- 
ſonable one, ſo alſo rhe Effects of rhar Vertue which 
of it ſelf is bur natural, are arrribnred ro the Chriſti- 
an, which is celeſtial in that 'tis the Grace of God 
which inſpires ir. Laſtly, as none will ſay that the 
material Souls in us are bindered by the reaſonable, 
ſo it would be very injurious to ſay that the Moral 
Verrues were incumbred by the Chriſtian. On the 
contrary, they are elevated from their natural Eftare 

by the means of this ; they are affiſted and ennobled 
y it. 

Is not this a great Advancement to Moral Vertue, 
which of ir ſelf 1s but humane,and which cannot pro- 
duce apy but natural —_—_ alone ; bur when 'tis 

3 a: 
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. accompanied with the Chriſtian Verrue, produces 
” Juch as are capable of eternal Rewards. This later 
rakes nothj the other,bur Sterility and Mean- 
neſs. Ir a that more noble and more fruitful, 
The Children of the Servant may aſpire to an Heri. 
rage, provided they are born upan the Knees of the 
Mitre : Ir muſt needs bring forth an Offspring ac- 
ceptable rq(God, being affiſted by the Chriſtian Ver. 

, as Bilbab did ro Facob, being own'd by Rachel, 
Moral Verrue produces Effects pleafing to Heayen, 
when it is accompanied by the iſtian. 

Theſe rwo forts of Vertue are as it were the two 
Arms of the Soul, bur ir is the Chriftian Sort which 
has the Prerogarive of Being, the Right, while the 
Moral is but as the Left Arm of the Holy Spouſe, 
Theſe are as it were her Eyes,burt thougb the Looks 
are form'd of both rogerher, nevertheleſs they are 
artribured bur to one alone. Laſtly, although theſe 
ewo Verrnes labour together, yet the Merit of their 
Labour is all pur to the Chriſtian, as the Eye that 
moſt clearly as the Hand that has greateſt - 
Strength, and as the Miſtreſs that is moſt cheriſhed, 

Ir is then true, that Moral Vertae of ir ſelf is asa 
Tree thar grows wild, whoſe Fruit is harſh and fow- 
er; ir muſt have the Chriſtian Verrue engrafted into 
it, withour which ir will be bur an unuleful Trunk 

Compariſon, Whatever may have been (aid of the 
Hearhen Verrues, they have not brought forth very 
agrecable Fruits. Their Prudence degenerated inta 
Craft, and their Cqurage into Fury, They ordina- 
rily exerciſed Juſtice our of Fear, apd Temperance 
our of Yaniry. Their Vertue had always ſomewhax 
of Rudeneſsand Impertinence. If their Women were 

baſt, rhis was almoſt always with Inſolence. If they 
had any Eſteem for the boneft Good, it was chiefly 
far the ſake of the profitable or pleaſant rhart did at- 
tend it, greateſt Parr of them did by Moral Yer- 
xue as0ur Hypocrites do by the Chriltian, v7 
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LE T us come to the Aſſurance which Chrifttan 
Verrue communicates to the Moral, afrer we have 
ſeen the Dignity and Luſtre which it gives: That 
does not only encreaſe the Beauty of this, bur alſoirs 
Light, ir doesnor only render it more precious, but 
ao more certain, In truth, Moral Vertne cannor go 
alone but very waveringly: Without the Chriſtian, ir 
is never well aflur'd in what it does. It wanders 
with all irs Rules, and does not look upon the End 
and the Good which ir aims arybur with Eyes aſquinr. 
The Heathen Philoſophers with all their Rnowlocgs 
were in danger of errng every Moment, juſt as 
ancient Pilots were in continual danger of making 
Shipwrack. As they who had no other Rules of Na- 
vigation bur ro obſerve ſuch and ſuch Mountains, or 
ſome certain Stars,could not be ſo cerrain and aſſur'd 
in their ſailing as thoſe have been that have ledrnr the 
Uſe of the Compaſs: In like manner,the Philoſophers 
who had none but natural Knowledge of and 
Evil, and who have follow'd none but humane Laws 
and Rutes of living, they have ofren wander'd from 
the right Paths of Verrue. Bur after Chriſtianiry was 
added to their Moprals,the Art of ſailing upon this dan- 

erous Sea of the Paſſions, which is liable ro ſo many 

rorms and Tempeſts,became more aſſured and ſafe. 
Charity ſhews us a Pole which no Miſts can hide from 
our Sighr, It makes our chief Good a openly, 
ſo that the Sighr ſhall never be deceiv'd abonr it, and 
we ſhall only need to tix our Eyes ſteadily upon thar, 
to conduct our Actions rightly. 

And is it ſo, that the ancient Philoſophy guided irs 
Courſe only by the Aſpect of certain Stars? Certainly 
they had no other Light but that of Cuſtom, and hu- 
mane Laws and Reaſon. And theſe are bur wandring 
Stars, theſe are bur very uncertain Guides. For, nor 
to ſpeak of Cuſtom, which comes from a Source too 
ſhameful ro be certain ; nor of ther Laws which 
were often full of a” br if not of Ignorance ©; 1 
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ſtall only ſay, that the Ancients bad a great deal of 
Trouble ro explain what they meant by right Rea- 
ſon. Ir could nor call ir ſelf right unleſs ir were al. 
lowed by Law and Cuftom, And, the mean while, 
all char-which Law and Cuſtom had of Good in them, 
they took ir from Reaſon. Now how can this be, 
thar the Spring itſelf can derive its Original from the 
Streams rhar flow from it? How can the Sun himſelf 
borrow Light from the Stars which receive all theirs 
from him ? This is that which cannot be nnderſtood. 
If the Laws are not good, bur becauſe they are con- 
formio Reaſon; how can it be that Reaſon can bor- 
row her Rectirude,if we muſt ſo ſpeak from theLaw; 
unleſs ir rerakes to it ſelf what ithad before given to 
the Law, or rather, thar it isnor fight but by irs own 
Self-Condu&t. See here the Circle of the Ancients. 
See that Reaſon without Chriſtianity can be only 
floaring and ill aſſured : Obſerve I ſay, that this car- 
not be regulared bur by Chriſtianity, which gives her 
a ſuperiour Light, and which fortifies the Operations 
of Nature by rhe Succours of Grace. 

The Light of Grace ſupplies for the Eclipſes of Rea- 
ſon ; it hinders this from being a Wankce and a 
Vagabond ; it gives Bounds and Limits to ir, which 
do not take from ir any Liberty, bur only irs Incer- 
rirade, which do not hinder it from aCting bur only 
from failing. The Chriſtian Verrue does not hinder 
the Moral one from walking, bur only from wander- 
ing. Inſtead ofa Light that was very often covered 
with the Miſts of Ignorance, or blown our by the 
Blaſts of Paſſions : Ir gives a Light thar always glir- 
rers and ſhines,and is more certain than either Needle 
or Polar Star. 

This is a Light which does nor only ſhine, bur alſo 
warms. The Chriſtian Vertue does not only direct 
the Moral, but alſo does animate and encourage ir. 
I do nor wonder at all if ſome of the Heathen Ladies 
wanted Courage, and ifqchey had not a true Perſeve- 
| rance, 
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rance. They had nor this divine Aid ; they wanted 
this Grace which ſtrengthens us,and which bas given 
ſuch ReſWijon ro young Virgins, even in their moſt 
render Age, that they have nor feared efher Threars 
or Puniſhments. The Hearhens had not this ſacred 
Union which mollifes all within : They had nor 
this Grace which reaches, which afliſts us. Grace 
ſerves us as Hero's Torch did Leander, not only en- 
liphrening, bur encouraging him among the Waves 
while he ſaw that Tower where abode all rhe Occa- 
fon and the Recompence of his Labour. Ir is with- 
our doubr, that we are not only inftructed, bur alſo 
greatly encouraged by this Light which ſhews us our 
laſt End, and gives usa Sight of Immortal Crowns. 

Whar did C/e/ia propole to her ſelf in her generous 
Actions, when being delivered as an Hoſtage to Por- 
ſenna : She eſcaped' from him, and ſwam the River 
with her Cloaths on ; and afrerwards when ſhe un- 
derfiood that her Rerurn might Kg the Com- 
mon-wealth, ſhe repafſed the Tyber again to put her 
ſelf into the Hands of Porſenna ; what End had ſhe 
in giving two ſuch Teſtimonies of her Reſolution ? 
And what did Teleſil/a propoſe to her ſelf when ſhe a- 
lone gave ſuch Courage ro the Women of Argos, to 
defend ther City againſt Cleomenes,thar they tid aCtu- 
ally repulſe him, and force him to raiſe the Siege. 
Laſtly, what Recompence did thoſe many orher La- 
dies propoſe ro themſelves among the Heathens, 
who pertorm'd any generous Actions ? Certainly, 
they copld not aſpire bur ro a little vain Glory : 
age Kepman ſome Applauſe from the World, and 
ſo 


Repurarion in their Country. We have quite 
other Price of our Labour to regard. It may with- 
oar doubt be ſaid that rhole commendable things they 
did , were of more Value than the Rewards they ex- 
pected : And that their Work was more precious than 
their Wages: Their Vertue was of more Value than 
their Fame, x 
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I know very well that among the Egyptians, God 
rewarded the Compaſſion of certain Egyptian Mid- 
wives,becaule they refuſed ro obey the Edict of a Ty. 
rant,who would have them murder the Innocent,and 
deſtroy all the Male-Children of the Hebrews.I know 
well that among the Heathens his Providence recom. 
penced the Chaſtiry of the Syb;ls, and gave them the 
Gift of Prophecy ; I know alſo, that he rewarded 
the Continence of the Veſtals, and their renouncing 
of rhe World, permitting the higheſt Honours to be 
paid them ; ſo that even Emperors in the midfſt of 
their Triumphs would give way to theſe devored Per- 
ſons, if it happen'd that they met any of rhem in the 
Streers ; ſo that Auguſtus himſelf lefr bis Will in their 
Hands ; that Meſ/alina begg'd of them to ſpeak for 
her ro her Husband ; and Vitellius entreared them 
ro/appeaſe a Tumulr of the People. 

Moral Vertue has received great Recompences, 
bur they were all but humane: Having bur a rem 
ral Principle, they could expect but a remporal Re- 
ward. Ir is neceflary that Chariry ſhould be joyn'd 
to them as a ſupernatural Principle : Withour that 
the Moral Vertues are but Servants, ro whom there 
is nothing due but ſome ſmall Salary : Bur the Chri- 
ftian Vertues are the Legitimare Daughters of this 

t King, the Lord of the World, and the true 
eireſes of his Kingdom. He gives to theſe the Dew 
of Heaven, and to the others only the Fatneſs of the 
Earth. Wirhour Chriſtian Verrue the Moral ones are 
like a Piece of Gold wirhour a Stamp zif it has worth 
et 'ris not thar of Money, bur only that of Metal, 
Tine they are not ſtamp'd by Grace, they cannor be 
recompenſed with Glory. Wirhourt theſe we cannor 
expect more than humane Rewards, though we be 
liberal, even ro the giving away all our Goods ro 
the Poor ; though we had Faith ſufficient to remove 
Mountains: Yea, though we ſhould undergo Mar- 
ryrdom ir ſelf ; which however is one of the gu 
; Cilly 
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Teſtimonies of Love where it is, and of our Courage 
in the Service of God. 

From hence we may judge, that Moral Vertue, 
when 'ris alone, cannot propole to ir ſelf any Recom- 
pence but what is unworthy of it : From hence we 
may learn why it does fo often omir ro do what ir 
ought, and why ir is ſo often ſeen as ir were our of 
Breath ; fince it propoſes to ir ſelf ſo flight an End 
as is the Applauſe of rhis World, and the Approbari- 
on of the Multitude, The Philoſophers themſelves, 
and the moſt perfect Perſons among the Gentiles la- 
bour'd in vain. They not having Charity to ani- 
mate them,could advance no more than the Diſciples 
could ſucceed in their fiſhing upon the Lake of Gene- 
ſareth, in the Abſence oftheir Maſter. Thoſe as well 
as theſe paſt all the Night of their Ignorance in caſt- 
ing their Nets in vain : And having liv'd only accor- 
ding to the Conduct of Reaſon, they mighr ſtill (ay 
they had caught nothing, and thart all their Labour 
was withour Fruir. 

A great Perſon ſaid, not without ſome Significan- 
cy'more than ordinary, that Chriltian Vertue is more 
fair than the Helen or Moral Vertue of the Greeks 
was. For if it be true, that the Trojan Captains when 
they perceiv'd their Souldiers ryr'd with the Length 
of the Siege they endur'd, found no other Means 
more fir ro animare their dying Reſolution, than to 
ſhew them the Reaureous Helen, for whom they 
fought, rhar the Sight of ſo great a Beaury which 
was the Cauſe of their Labour, might be alſo rhe 
Remedy of their Faintneſs : May not as much be 
done for any others that loſe their Courage in any 
great Deſign, or under any Misforrune ? Is ir nor 
enough to repreſent ta them the Chriſtian Vertue, 
fince that is much more fair than Hellen:Having,nor 
like ber, only Graces thart are natural, but even ſuch 
3s are alrogether divine;and are able ro warm, even 
the coldeſt Perſons, and to reſtore AR—— 
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faint. If ſome Heathens had Reaſon to believe that 
all the World would fall in love with Moral Vertue, 
if they could but ſee the Graces and Charms of ir- 
May not this be more truly ſaid of the Chriftian Ver. 
rue? May we not ſay, thar if the Beauty of rhis were 
bur diſcovered, ir would be impoſſible, but many 
wonld be raviſht therewith 2 

Bur this has Store of other Charms to attract us 
with. We have a more elevared Notion than thar 
of the Hearhens, who believ'd that Verrue might be 
lov'd for ir ſelf. Though in truth ſhe bas many charm. 
ing Features ro make her worthy of Love when the is 
is conſider'd without any Mask or Diſguiſe upon her: 
Yer are we forbidden to abide there,and are not ſut- 
fer'd to believe that any Production of Man can be 
amiable for it ſelf. Though Verrue be fair, we ought 
rather rocaft our Eyes upon her Crown than upon her 
Face, and eſteem her more for her Recompence than 
for her Worth. If there be any thing amiable in us,ir+is 
only the Bud of Divine Grace:We mult nor look up. 
on it as a Produttion of the Soul, bur as an Operation 
of God. Ir is a Pearl that is much more the Daughter 
of Heaven than of the Seca where it is formed: Ir is a 
Gold that is more an Effect of the Sun, than of the 
Earth where it is produced. 

I T is not eakie to judge after ſo many Advan- 
rages of rhe Chriſtian Vertue above the Moral, that 
this later mult become more pleaſant and eafie when 
"tis accompanied wirh the former : And thar there is 
no Ground to believe that true Devorion can hinder 
us to pleaſe in Converſation or in the Management 
of Butineſs ? If all Ages have required Moral Vertue 
ro the making of an excellent Woman ; how is 1t 

ible rhat 1n our Times we can reckon any one 

unleſs ſhe has the Chriftian Vertues ? Eſpecially 
fince this later Sorr renders the Practice of rhe other 
more eaſfie and ready : Since this guides it when it 
would waiider, this encourages it when 'tis fainting : 


Since 
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Since this forrifies it by the Hope of Glory, and en- 
nobles ir by the Divine Bud of Grace inoculated into 
it : Laſtly, fince this communicatesro it ſo many Ad- 
vantages,oughr ir nor to be ſaid,that our Vertue ſhould 
be more cheartul rhan that of rhe Gentiles was : And 
that the Chriſtian Ladies ſhould be of much berrterHu- 
mour in the Exercile of Piety than the Infidels were ? 

Ler us tix our Attention a while upon this Point, 
and fince we are come to ſpeak of the interiour Joy 
which Verrue oughr to bring with ir : Ler us judge 
how much Wrong is done it by them who believe 
that they who practice this are roo melancholick for 
Converlation,and that this is not a Quality fir for a 
Courr, bur ſuch as ſhould rather be contin'd ro a Cloy- 
ſter as being roo troubleſome for the Diverſion of 
Company. Ler us declare that rhere is a great Inju- 
ry done it in this Opinion, fince it is truly fofar from 
bringing any thing thar is troubleſome into Society, 
that on the contrary, it corrects all the uſual Faulrs 
that Perſons commir in Converſe. And if we have 
ſaid in the firſt Diſcourſe that it is in Morality where 
we may learn the true Civility, we have yet more 
Reaſon ro ſay as much for Chriſtian Vertue.lt is that 
which moſt certainly gives us the Qualities which ren- 
der a Perſon throughly amiable inConverſation. Thar 
we may the berrer judge of this Matrer ; ler as rake 
notice of che Picture which Sr. Paul has made of Cha- 
rity, which gives Form to every Chriſtian Verrue, it 
it (elf be not alone. This is nor ambitious nor puffed 
up, foas to ftand upon lirtle Punctilios of Honour, 
ur to be delirous of elevating it (elf ro rhe Prejudice 
of others. This is nor mercenary : And is ſo far from 
ſeeking with roo much Paſſion irs own things, thaton 
the contrary, it often departs from irs own Rights, 
and abandons its own private Interefts. Ir is nenher 
deceirful nor diſguiſed : Ir is nothing elſe bur Frank- 
neſs and Candor, in all irs Actions and Words, IfI 
ſhould praiſe all irs lovely Qua5rie, 1 gant do as the 
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Painters in their Pictures,where they are to repreſent 
a Mulcitude of Perſons ; they ſer bat rwo or three 
Perſonsentire, and add abour them bur rhe Heads or 
the Tops of the Crowns of all the reft. There is not 
Room enough in this Place to ſer at large all the Ad- 
vanrtages and recommending Qualities of Charity. I 
am forced ro name them only inſtead of undertaking 
to deſcribe them. She is patient, ſhe is obliging ; ſhe 
is humble and merciful ; ſhe is chearful and fincere. 
And to deſcribe her further, in one Word, ſhe is all 
that we can defire, provided we defire nothing bur 
what is honeſt. 

Bur if theſe ate the Effeds of Chriſtiati Verrue as 
no one can doubt: Ought we not to conclude that 
this is a true School of Civiliry ? May we not ſay, 
thar if this be proper to acquire the Favour of God, 
it is alſo worthy the Efteem of Men ? Does it not 
appear, that all rheſe Advantages of Charity are the 
things thar muſt render a Perſon amiable in all Aﬀairs; 
How is it pofſible then that this can hinder us from 
having all the Agreeableneſs that is neceflary ro Con- 
verſation ? And ſince this Divine Verrue gives us an 
Inclination to oblige our Neighbour, how can it hins 
der us from pleaſing ? What Ground can there be af- 
ter this to deſcribe it angry or melancholy ? There is 
no doubr bur rhey who have acquired it asthey ought, 
are always in good humour ; 1t is not more natural 
for the Sun ro make Day, than'tis for Chariry to give 
a true Chearfulneſs. This is a Privilege altogether 
peculiar to ir, and let the Ladies conſider this never 
10 lirtle they will be able ro diſappoint thoſe who en- 
deavour to prove to them the contrary. Let them 
have always in theirMinds theſe beaureous Effects of 
the Chriſtian Vertue, and then all rhe Arcificesot rhe 
Libertines will not be able ro hinder chem from rhe 
Practice of it. 

But whatneed can thete be of a great many Rea- 
ſons to perſwade them to that which is ſo ſvirable 
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totheir Humour ? It is here that I cannot deny them 
" the Praiſes which they deſerve, and which are given 
them by Perſons that cannor be accuſed of Flarrery. 
They are naturally diſpoſed ro Charity : They ſeem 
to be no more able ro renounce that, than to renounce 
their own Nature and Inclination. I do not intend 
to reckon up here all the great and generous Actions 
which many Women have done that were animated 
with this Divine Vertue : I am no? willing to deſcribe 
at large the Hiſtory of Cloti/da, who by her Prayers 
obrain'd ſo much from Heaven, as that her Husband 
Clouis receiy'd the Sacrament of Baptiſm, and profeſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, Alchough this Action was 
great enough to deſerve ro be more amply praiſed, 
. ince this Queen drove away Heathemſm our of 
Frence, and all that Kingdom may be reckoned to 
have become Chriſtian by the means of that one ex- 
cellent Woman ; yer I am not willing to lengthen 
the Diſcourſe in making ſuch Remarks upon ber Hi- 
ſtory as I might. Alſoir is nor neceflary that I ftay 
to infiſt upon the natural Tenderneſs of the Ladies, 
which ſeems to render them the more capable of the 
Love of God, 
I omit both further Reaſoning and Example, that 
I may ſerve my ſelf of one ſingle Authority, And ir 
ſhall be produced from ſo great and ſo famous a Per- 
ſon, and one who has written and diſcourſed fo ex» 
cellently on this Subiect, the Loye of God, that 'ris 
enough bur ro mention his Name to oblige, I believe 
many Perſons to follow his Sentiment on this 
hon, as well as On many others. Monſieur de Sales 
lays, that ic ſeems as if the Women bad a particular 
Inclination to Charity : And that there are many 
among them, who are as ca both ro ſpeak and to 
write of this as any of the rs, See what he has 
lefr us in Praiſe of the Ladies in the Preface to bis 
Theetima, after he had mentioned many Authors wha 
kaye wrigten upon the Loye of God, * To the End 
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Rnd it may be known (-fays he ) that this forr of 
« Writings are more happily. com by the Devo. 
© tion of thoſe that love,thari by the Learning of rhe 
* Doctors, it has pleaſed the Holy Spirir that ſeve. 
* rat Women have even perform'd Wonders upon 
* this Subjeft. Who have ever expreſt berrer Yhe 
« Celeſtial Paſſions of Divine Love,than Sc. Cacherine 
© of Genova? St. Argella of Folligny ? St. Catherine of 
« Sienna? And SE Matilda ? 1 could nor, I thought, 
render the Arguments of. this Diſcourſe more fotcible 
or more uſeful. ro the-Ladies, any' other Way thay 
* iſhing ic witha Feftimony of this Tmportanc, 

t the Proofs we have broughr to make it 
appear: rb.che Ladies, thar the Chriſtian Vertus addy 
nothing xo rhe Moral that is grievous or unbecoming; 
This is yet a mare forcible means ro per{wade ther 
to rhe Practice of ir, 'ro ſhew that they have a pecu- 
tiar Joclinarion: rherero : And laſtly, to ter them 
know that rhey ought to conclude: from the Praiſe 
which this great Biſhop ves. them, "that by how 
much the more they are addicted in-their:Narure to 
this Divine Verrue,ſo-much rhe more afe they: pailty 
if they negleR the Practice of ir. | 
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